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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








A New Book by Bishop Huntington. 


FORTY DAYS WITH THE 
MASTER. 


Readings for Lent. 12mo, 319 pages, 
cloth, $1.00. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


HELPS TO A HOLY LENT. 12mo, 
paper, 30 cents ;12mo, cloth, 50 cents. 


NEW HELPS TO A HOLY LENT. 
12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


A THOUGHT AND A PRAYER 
FOR EVERY DAY IN LENT. 
24mo, paper, 15 cents. 


‘Filled with admirable Christian thought.’’— 
Southern Churchman. 


A New Story by the author of ** Shiloh.”’ 


BELLERUE ; 


Or, The Story of Rolf. By W. M. L. 
JAY. 1%mo, 517 pages, cloth, $1.25. 


“The reading public ony be grateful to the pub- 
lichers for putting iuto p' . There are charac- 
ters depicted which vty Se ‘is glad to have been 
made acquainted with, ... not repetitions of back- 
neyed fiction, hut fresh and of well-pointed moral- 
ity.”"—Am. Stationer. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
New editions, in uniform bindings, of 
SHILOH; or, Without and Within. 
Tenth thousand. 12mo, $1.25. 


HOLDEN WITH THE CORDS. 12mo, 
$1.25. 


A STORY OF FIVE. 


By Cuar.totre M. Hottoway. 12mo, 447 
pages, cloth, $1.25. 

A canital story, capitally told, showing how a fam- 
ily of girls suppo: themselves. 

** Tt was a difficult task which the writer set herself 
—the chronicling of the doings of five girls without 
the least intrusion of Laas a and a rigid exclu- 
—-) F all, love-making. It has been remarkably 
well done.’ 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, 


E.P. DUTTON & CO., 


Publishers, 
81 West 23d Street, New York. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 


CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER SAYS: 


‘*Mr. THEoporE S. VAN DykE, a graduate 
of a New England college, has lived nearly 
twenty years in Southern California, and 
hunted, fished, and tramped over every acre 
of it. He isthe most competent, accomplished. 
and level-headed historian California ever 
had. He has a very practical turn, and is 
thoroughly up in agriculture, horticulture, 
the problem of immigration, etc. Besides all 
this, he has uncommon powers of description 
and a genuine literary gift. It is not claim- 
ing too much to say that he is on the Pacific 
coast what John Burroughs is on the Atlantic. 
But he has more humor than Burroughs, and 
an equally keen instinct of nature. fie } for- 
mer book on Southern California is altogether 
the best that has been written, and it is so 
because Mr. Van Dyke has the literary art. 
which is the art of seeing things as they are.”’ 


Southern California. $1.50. 


Millionaires of a Day: The Great South- 
ern California Boom. Cloth, $1; paper, 
50 cents. 


Rifle, Rod, and Gun in California. 
$1.50. 





The Still Hunter. On DeerStalking. $2, 


*.* Of all booksellers, or mailed by the Publishers, 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, NewYork, 


IF YOU PLAY THE ORGAN 


Send 10 cts for copy of ‘* THE ORGAN.” Contains 
24 pages choice — also Pe oe for Piano. Each 
hook complete. ished hi-m 
10 CEA 








Gl Molineux. 10 E. 14th St., N.Y. 








by Joel Chandler Harris, rice bg 
Burton Harrison, author of ‘‘Th 


shall’s Narrative of the Gold Discovery; 


with other articles, poems, departments, etc., and 


first chapters of ‘‘ The Faith Doctor,” 


Ready Jan. 31. 
cents. 
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CONTAINS AN ACCOUNT OF THE 
PERSONAL RELATIONS OF 


TALLEYRAND 
wo NAPOLEON 


AS NARRATED IN THE FAMOUS 


§ TALLEYRAND MEMO 


In the same number are published short stories 
. Wilkins, and Mrs. 
e Anglomaniacs”’; 
an Account of the Discovery of Gold in California; 
Frémont in the Conquest of California and Mar- 


A NOVEL OF NEW YORK LIFE, 
BY EDWARD EGGLESTON. 


For sale everywhere, price 35 
HE CENTURY will be sent, post-paid, from 
February until November, for $3.00. Address, 


THE CENTURY GO., 33 East 17th St., 
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. 1 by Dr. H. R.-Paumes, coa- 
The Choral Union, tains the most comprehen- 
sive om we method of Peching the art of 
Singing Music at Sight 
Common Pe Music Reader, by Dr. Parmer 
and Prof. ScuHaurrier. Adapted for use in Pub- 
lic Schools, etc. Price, for each of the above,$6 
per doz.; 6fc. ogee by mail. 

Sterling Ge Gems, by T. ¥. Perkiss and H. P. Marin. 
on wees hy! Teachers and ‘He euktr aan 

this book. Price, $4.50 per doz. ; 50c. each by mai 
OF A full Catalogue of our other p 
81 Ranpouru 8r., Chicago. 


Superb Anthems, S7i3w anthems, toon 


Diamond Collection. A complete choir collec- 
tion. 64 pages, large octavo. &v same author. 
Festival Anthems, by H. Danks. 64 large 

poses. For Easter and other joyous —- 


rice for each of the above, 35c. by mail; $3.60 
per doz. by express 
Sterling Anthems, by H P. Main and B. C. Un- 


SELD. Over 100 Anthems from the popular books. 
$6.00 per doz. by express: by mail, 6(0c. each. 
icat sent on request. 





THE BIGLOW & MAIN COMPANY, 76 East Nintu St., New York 





AGENTS 


LADIES and GF NTLEMEN 


ANTED: 


goat oe for Mustrated ‘American § Pu b 
one ulars and Terms Boston or St. DIE Co 


a arta book on BIBLE QDOM. of 
the 18. Wonders ae of Foretold Wistorys 


Os “Hartford, rake 
S. MENTION PAPER. 





D. APPLETON & (0.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 
SOCIALISM NEW AND OLD. 


By Pror. WILLIAM GRAHAM. 
Vol. LX VII., International Scientific Series. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.75. 


**Prof. Grabam’s book may be confidertly recom- 
mended to all who are interested in the study of 80- 
cialism, and not so intoxicated with its promises of a 
new heaven and anew earth as to bs impatient of 
temperate and saeeaquenscenennete criticism.”—London Ti 


A SENSITIVE PLANT. 


A New Novel 


By E. anp D. GERARD, 


Joint authors of ** Reata,”’ **The Waters of Her- 
cules,”’ etc., 


Is now Ready. 


No. 66, Town AND Country LIBRARY. 
12mo. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Pablisbers, 
1, 3 & 5 Bonp Sr., New York. 


LEGGAT BROS.’ 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 





BOOKS, RARE, 
MI LLION CURIOUS & CURRENT, 
ON HAND. 


INCLUDING THE GREATEST DISPLAY 
OF HOLIDAY BOOKS FOR OLD AND YOUNG 
ALMOST GIVEN AWAY. GRAND HOLIDAY 
CATALOGUE FREE. SEND STAMP. 


81 CHAMBERS STREET, 


Three Doors West of City Hall Park. New Yorx Crrv. | 





KINDERGARTEN, scisncoitssons,“sories 


gam 
pecupations, ot etc. i tesbis a > pei ran pay | 
mothers. 81.504 Ress Sample copy 6 a" | 
Alice B. & Co., 161 St., Chicago, 





THIS BRIGHT NEW [89t_ 


neat the brightest and b:st of mus‘c. The 

readers of this ad. are all invited to mo. — 
selves with music or music books from our complete 
and varied stock. 


Send freely for lists and information. 


SOME OF OUR NEWEST BOOKS. 
SONGS OF IRELAND. Siiteoncatt ony trie 


ite songs. 66songs. 144 pages, 


POTTER'S RESPONSES AND SENTENCES, 


75 cts.; $6.75 doz. A timely and good collection, 
which will be welcomed by many ~hoirs. More than 
50 ehort pieces. with a number of Glorias, Chants, &c. 


PRAYER AND PRAISE. ori‘ita easy cnttadt 


good and easy cantata 
for a Choir or Chorus. 50 conte $4.50 per dozen. 


MASONIC ODE. ject pox ot easy and good meu. 


sic, perfectly fitted for the Masonic ritual. Much | _ 


needed. 60 cents; $6 per dozen, 


COMIC AND MINSTREL SONGS, #19: .« 


songs, well calculated to make time pags cheerfully. 

BANNER FOLIO. Violin and Piano. Winner. 
Large number of popular 

melodies, paitally fee for Violin, with Piano 


; accompaniment. 


MANDOLIN AND PIANO DUETS. 


an 
out 75 
popular airs for Mandolin and Piano. $1.00, Ks 


Any Book mailed, postpaid, for retail ion 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston 


C. H. Drrson & Co., 867 Broadway, New York. 





THE POPULAR SCIENCE 
MONTHLY. 


Contents for February. 


TIron-Smelting by Modern Methods. 
By Wruu1AM F. DurFee. 

The third of the great illustrated series of indus- 
trial articles now running inthe Monthly. A strik- 
ing contrast is here shown between iron-making in 
1840 and the position to which improved methods 
have now brought it. 

New Chapters in the Warfare of 
Science. XI. From Babel to Compar- 
ative Philology. Part II. By ANDREW 
Dickson WuiTE. 

Describes the fall of the beliefs whose rise was 
chrouicled in the first paper. 

The Aryan Question and Prehis- 
toric Man. II. By Prof. ‘IT. H. 
Huxtey. 


Precision in Physical Training. 
By M. Grorcrs DEMENY. 


Coeducation in Swiss Universities. 
By Fiora BrivcEs. 

The action of a practical people on a subject that is 
bei: g much discussed in this country. 

Greeting by Gesture. By Garrick 
MALLERyY. 

An account of many curious modes of greeting, 
such as patting each other’s heads and bodies, ru 
are F noses, kissing, etc., practiced in all parts of the 
wor. 

Progress in Agricultural Science. 
By Dr. MANty Mixes. Illustrated. 

A record of experiments that throw much light 
upon the nutrition of plants. 

The Storage of Cold. 
Morris. 


Chinese Buddhism. 
BENTON. 


Shetland Ponies. 


Sketch of Jean-Charles Houzeau, 
(With Portrait.) 


By CHARLEs 


By WarRREN G. 


50 cents a Number. $5.00 a Year. 


Published by D. APPLETON & CO., 
1,3 & 5 Bond St., New York City. 


OUT OF PAPER? 


If s0,and you wish to obtain the leading papers of 
the day, when purchasing, ask your stationer for, and 
nsist on having, 

BOSTON LINEN (for society correspondence). 

BOSTON BOND (for foreign correspondence). 

BUNKER HILL (for every-daycorresp ). 

These papers have gained an unprecedented reputa- 
tion in every State and Territory on account of their 
excellent quality and reasonable price. If your sta- 
tioner does not keep them, and will not get them for 
you, do not accept any others, but send us your name, 
mentioning ** Christian Union,” and we will forward 
you our complete set of 


DAMPLES FREE. 


We send full information as to price, styles, size 
etc., also samples and price of stamping your initial, 
monogram, crest, coat-of-arms, street address, etc., 
upon the paper. 

SAMUEL WARD COMPANY, 
PAPER MERCHANTS, 


49 & 51 Franklin Street (Entire Building), Boston, Mass. 

















Cleanfast Black Stockings 
STRONGEST AND BEST. 
Warranted never to crock 
or fade. Silk finish. 


Rerai Brancuss: 


Ag Bday. }New York 

107 Btate St., Chi 

20 Tem PL Boston. 

57 Fuchd Av. ‘Cleveland 

66 W. 4 Ath Bt. ( Cincinnati 
Send for Pr Price List. 

THE CLEANFAST HOISERY CO. 











A Christian lady in every township 


ANTED! *.,cGcne tor 
“The HOME BEYOND;” 


or, ** Views of Heaven,” by Bishop Fallows. The 
choicest commendations from steading clorgymen 
and venenom, am, Circulars and Outfit 
FRE NATIONAL LIBRARY 
a OGIA TION, 103 Strats Street, Cuicaco. 
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TWILIGHT PARK, 


AS AN INVESTMENT 


Three years ago we bought 
160 acres of picturesque wood- 
land in the Catskills for $10 an 
acre, which now sells for $1,000. 

About $100,000 has been 
spent on roads, water supply, 
drainage, and other improve- 
ments; 30 cottages have been 
built, and a club-house, church, 
livery stable, bowling-alley, and 
tennis-court, etc. 

Some 150 quarter-acre sites 
have been sold, and we have 
500 desirable lots left at from 
$150 upwards. 

The club-house was crowded 
all summer; scores of appli- 
cants had to be turned away. 
Five cottages were leased at 
20 per cent. rental and four 
others sold at a handsome prof- 
it. Lots bought a year before 
at $50 resold for $350; one 
lot, 150x100, brought $500. 
The Park has passed the ex- 
perimental stage. 

Its chief attractions are 
healthfulness, natural beauty, 
family comfort, quiet, and pri- 
vacy, without housekeeping 
cares, abundant entertainment 
and occupation, and all at small 
cost; $1,500 will pay for a cot- 
tage and lot, and at the price 
of ordinary board you can have 
a pleasant summer home. 

We shall build another club- 
house soon, and open up a new 
section—in the most attractive 
part of the Park. Lots will 
quickly double there, as they 
have done elsewhere. By buy- 
ing now, you can make a little 
money atsmall risk. The jour- 
ney is five hours by rail from 
New York, and sometimes tedi- 
ous. The Park is unfinished ; 
plenty of picturesque rough- 
ness yet, and building going 
on most of the time. But prog- 
ress is steady, and when the 
new railroad is built, you will 
wish you had bought zow. 

Is there any safer investment 
than in a growing community 
of small homes, well started 
and under energetic direction ? 

The management is concen- 
trated. ll receipts are spent 
on improvements; dividends 
haven’t been thought of yet. 
There are rigid restrictions 
against liquor-selling, ete. 

We haven’t sold all our cream 
yet! -What is left is the best; 
yet at the original prices be- 
fore the recent boom started. 

Illustrated primer, photo- 
graphs, maps, ete., at my office. 

CHARLES F. WINGATE, 

119 Pearl Street, New York. 


The Park is an outgrowth 
of the Twilight Club, though 
not directly connected with it. 
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To any Mother sending us her name and 
dress on a postal card we will send two 
sample tins of Nestlé’s Milk Food, sufficient 
for four m Nestlé’s Food requires the 
dition of water only in its preparation. 

e best and safest diet for sn all the 
yeer round, H... Ik with re eg gh. ysician about 
Thos. Leemin le Agents U. 

S. 55 Park Place, 


Malted Milk, 


For Infants, Dyspeptics, and Invalids, 


An extract of pure, fresh cow’s milk, combined with 

the cereals in a powder form; requires no cook: 

ing. A meal is instantly prepared, by dissolving a 
THE ONLY PREPARATION OF ITS KIND. 


a York. 





It will with the most delicate stomach. It 
makes a nutritious and pleasant drink. Saw- 
ple sent E, Manual of Apply to 


MALTED MILK CO., Racine, Wis. 









There are a 
dozen _central- 
draft lamps in 
the market, 
more or less; 

- and every one 

“of he ‘*best’’ to somebody. 
Which is best for you? 

Eleven of them gather dirt 






* 
Cas 
— 


and hide it. You think the 
lamp smokes. It does; but 
the dirt is insect-carcasses 


rotting by day and distilling 
their fragrance by night. It 
stays there unsuspected month 
after month. 
One of them has no dirt- 
pocket; doesn’t need any. 
Eleven are hard to learn 
and hard to care for—Who 
will take care of them? 
One is simple and easy. 
‘The one is the ‘ Pitts- 


burgh.”? Send for a primer. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. PitTsBuURGH Brass Co. 


| | 
MERCHANT TAILORING 
AT ITS 
BEST 
E. 0. THOMPSON, - 245 Broadway. 























** L advise all parents to have their boys and girls taught shorthand writing and typewriting. A stenog- 
rapher who can typewrite his notes would be safer from poverty than a great Greek scholar.””—CHARLes 
Reapg, on ** The Coming Man.”’ 


Remington Standard Typewriter 


For Fifteen Years the Stand- 
ard, and to-day the most per- 
fect development of the writ 
ing machine, embodying the 
latest and highest achieve- 
ments of inventive and me- 

We add to the 
every 


= chanical skill. 


Remington im prove 





ment that study and capital 


can secure. 


WYCKOFF, ere & BENEDICT, 


327 Broadway, New York. 





NEW YORK SHOPPING 


SY A LADY OF i iirs. H.W. KETCHAR, 


EXPERIEN' 
Best of cae.” 106 West 42d Street, 
New Yours Orr. 


Send for circulars. 
Bo Mention this paper- 0. 


New Books every week 

Catalogue, 132 pages, Bee; 
not sold by Dealers; prices 
too low; buy of the Pub- 
lisher, JoHN B. ALDEN, 
393 Pearl St., New York. 
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THE OUTLOOK. 


N the United States Senate the Democratic party 
has entéred upon a policy of obstruetion, for the 
purpose of preventing the passage of the Lodge 
Election bill. Following the passage of the Free 
Coinage bill the Lodge Election bill was taken up, 
and, after a period devoted to its discussion, laid 
aside, and the amendment of the Senate rules 
providing for the closure of debate in its place 
occupied the attention of the Senate. In the 
meanwhile some days have been consumed in points 
of order, appeals from the rulings of the chair, and 
other technical and dilatory motions. It is said that 
an endeavor has been made to induce the President 
of the Senate to break over its rules and declare dil- 
atory proceedings out of order, and that he has 
steadfastly refused so to do; and it is now reported 
that it is the intention at some time in the debate 
to appeal from his decision, and by a party vote 
reverse it, and so put a stop to the debate on the 
amendment tothe rules which, under the rules as they 
now stand, might be continued indefinitely. The ad- 
vocates of such a policy do not deny that it is revolu- 
tionary, but justify revolutionary proceedings on the 
ground that only thus can they put an end to action 
that is palpably dilatory and obstructive on the part 
of the Democrats. On the other hand, the advocates 
of the Democratic policy defend it on the ground that 
the Senate has no moral right to pass a bill which 
reverses the traditions of the Government since its 
foundation, by a narrow majority, and after the 
election of a House of Representatives which may 
be supposed to reflect the will of the people, and 
which is admitted to be overwhelmingly opposed to 
the proposed legislation. From the test votes which 
have taken place in the Senate, the majority in 
favor of the Lodge Election bill would appear to 
be somewhere between one and nine. Apart from 
the merits of the bill, it appears to us entirely 
unreasonable and unrepublican that a bill should be 
passed changing the method of National elections 
in all the States by the vote of half a dozen Sena- 
tors, elected upon other issues. A change so radi- 
cal should only be made with the approbation of a 
decided majority of the people of the United States, 
reflected in a decided majority of both houses of 


Congress. 
* * 
* 


The bill on Monday received a further setback. 
The Senate, by a majority of one, put the Closure 
Rule back upon the calendar, and took up the Ap- 
portionment bill. This vote is simply equivalent to 
a declaration that the reapportionment of repre- 
sentation according to the late census is, in the 
jadgment of the Senate, a more important matter 
than the passage of the Lodge Election bill; and, 
except from a purely party point of view, there can 
hardly be a question that this is the case. Mean 
while four Southern States have voted to make no 
appropriations to the Columbian Exhibition until 
the Lodge Election bill is disposed of. Their ac- 
tion is based on the claim that if this bill is passed 
immigration to the South will be stopped, and that 
in their impoverished condition the Southern States 
cannot afford to expend money for a National Ex- 
hibition from which they are to receive no practi- 
cal benefit. Resolutions have been introduced into 
the Illinois Legislature instructing the Senators of 
that State to vote against the Election bill, and, 
though still pending, indications are that a majority 
of the Legislature support them. It is rumored 
that an endeavor will be made in other Democratic 
States, New York included, to follow the example of 


the Southern States and vote against appropriations 
for the Exhibition if the Election bill is passed, 
and even that the incoming House of Representa- 
tives may refuse it an appropriation, on the ground 
that the Exhibition cannot be made truly Na- 
tional. It is easy to jeer at this as a “boycott ;” 
but the action is significant of the fact that the 
Election bill is opening the wounds which peace 
had healed, and is exactly in reversal of that policy 
of union and nationality which it was hoped the 
Columbian Exhibition would at once promote and 
exhibit. 
* P * 


The charge has been made that the silver lobby 
in Washington has used corrupt means to win sup- 
port for the pending free coinage bill. An investi- 
gation of these charges has been commenced by a 
committee of the House. It ought to be, and we 
hope may be, searching and thoroagh. Doubtless 
there are large pecuniary interests at stake, and 
that corrupt means have been used to influence 
legislation is not at all improbable. They ought 
to be exposed, if they exist, whoever is hurt by the 
exposure. Bat we are unable to agree with those 
of our contemporaries who insist that all legisla- 
tion on the topic should stop until the investigation 
is concluded. If this principle were conceded, it 
would always be easy to stop legislation on any 
subject, by presenting charges of undue lobby in- 
fluence, and demanding delay until they were in- 
vestigated. The Eastern sentiment against free 
coinage of silver, even though restricted to Ameri- 
can silver, is nearly, if not quite, as unanimous as the 
Western sentiment in favor of it. A public meeting 
at Faneuil Hall, addressed by some of the most 
representative men of Boston, has pronounced 
against the bill “as an act to depreciate the cur- 
rency, and inflict discredit, confusion, and distress 
upon every class and interest in the community.” 
In this meeting Mr. Edward Atkinson, as reported 
in the New York “Sun,” made an extraordinary 
suggestion ; namely, that the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature should pass a law “that in all contracts 
entered into after the passage of this act, in which 
dollars are named in promise, the court shall con- 
strue that the dollar meant and promised is the 
best dollar that can be made—the dollar of gold 
coin.” This is merely a bald proposition that the 
State of Massachusetts undertake to nullify a law 
of the United States, upon a subject on which the 
Constitution expressly confers jurisdiction upon 
Congress, in giving to Congress the right “to coin 
money and regulate the value thereof.” It will 
be perfectly legitimate for men in their contracts 
to provide that payment shall be made in gold, or, 
for that matter, in diamonds or wampum ; but a con- 
tract to pay in dollars is a contract to pay in what- 
ever, according to the laws of the United States, 
constitute dollars at the time when the payment is 
to be made. The attempt at nullification of Na- 
tional legislation by State action has not been 
accompan‘ed with such distinguished success in the 
past as encourages a repetition of the endeavor in 


the future. 


* * 
* 


The Senate of New York State has disgraced 
itself by passing the Stadler bill permitting dance- 
house to sell liquor until four o’clock in the 
morning. The vote stood 20to2. The way in 
which such an overwhelming majority was secured 
was by limiting the application of the bill to cities 
of more than one million inhabitants, and claiming 
that, inasmuch as it applied only to New York City, 
New York City’s representatives should have their 
own way about it. With the principle that the 





people of each community should control their own 
temperance legislation we heartily agree. We have 
again and again insisted that the New York Legis- 
lature owed it to the people in the rural counties 
to grant them the right of local option. This de- 
mand, which they have refused where it would 
have been used to advance temperance, they recog- 
nize where it can be used to advance intemperance. 
The gross inconsistency of their attitude is too ap- 
parent to need comment, but they are guilty of 
something more than gross inconsistency. The 
principle of local option is, that the people of each 
district shall decide their own licensing questions, 
not that the politicians of each district shall decide 
them. In case this bill is sanctioned by a majority of 
the fathers of families in the tenement-house dis- 
tricts, we are willing that it shall be adopted. But 
until we have some evidence that the people in the 
poorer quarters, whose daughters are exposed to 
the evils, are in favor of extending the sale of 
liquor in these ballrooms until they can be made 
the scene of all-night carousale, we emphatically 
protest against the passage of such an act merely 
because liquor-selling legislators demand it. In 
this demand they represent the interests of their 
trade and not the interests of their localities. 


* “ * 

The Forestry Commission, to whom the Legis- 
lature referred the matter of the proposed Adiron- 
dack Park, have recommended that a large tract 
of country be reserved for the purposes of a public 
park. This section lies within a radius of forty 
miles of the Blue Mountain Lake. It includes 
nearly three million acres of land, and the most 
important watersheds in the State, those of the 
Hudson being among the number. The area of 
the proposed park includes parts of the counties 
of Hamilton, Herkimer, Warren, Essex, Franklin, 
and St. Lawrence. The boundaries of the park 
and of the forest are almost coincident in 
all the counties named, with the exception 
of the county of Herkimer. Among the lakes 
included in the proposed park would be Sara- 
nac and Piacid, Tupper, Forked, Long, and 
Raequette. The section also includes the noblest 
scenery in the woods. At present about one- 
quarter of this section is public land, and a consid- 
erable part of the remaining portion is under the 
control of hunting clubs. With regard to the man- 
ner of acquiring the private lands in this section, 
two plans have been proposed, one by direct pur- 
chase, and the second by acquiring what is known 
as an easement of forestry control over the land. 
If the plan of direct purchase is adopted, it is pro- 
posed to issue bonds in payment, both the interest 
and principal to be met by a revenue derived by 
the State from the sale of timber. The second 
plan secures, not absolute ownership, but State con- 
trol and regulation, with special roference to the 
cutting of timber. Our only criticism of this plan 
would be that it is not inclusive enough. A larger 
section of country ought to be brought under State 
control, but we should be very glad to see the pro- 
posed plan carried out as the firat step toward th 
preservation of the Adirondack forests. 


* * 
wn 


When the Railroad Commission was established 
in New York State, the innovation was fought by 
the railroads, on the ground that it meant disaster, 
if not ruin, to their interests. Public control, they 
urged, transferred the management of their prop- 
erty from the directors to politicians and dema- 
gogues. This position was maintained with vehe- 
mence until the public could no longer be terror- 
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ized by the specters conjured up, and insisted on 
taking the “fatal ” step in the dark. When we 
look back upon this fierce fight in the light of what 
the Railroad Commission has actually done, there is 
something almost ludicrous about it all. Hardly had 
the Commissioners been appointed when the rail- 
roads made friends with them, and this friendship, 
we believe, has never been broken. Instead of the 
Commission being governed by popular clamor, the 
public is hardly aware of its existence. Its annual 
report, just published, was practically unnoticed by 
the city press, with the exception of the “ Tribune,” 
which is the warmest friend of the railroad com- 
panies. The five bills whose passage it urges 
have been recommended in each of its reports 
since 1884. They relate to grade crossings, to the 
rails used by street railroads, to discrimination 
against shippers by canals, to fires communicated 
by sparks from engines, and to “the unnecessary 
duplication of railroads.””’ The Commission recog- 
nizes the importance attached to its recommenda- 
tions by making no argument for them, but con- 
tenting itself with the remark that “the reasons 
for these several acts having been set forth in full 
in previous reports, the Board does not deem it 
necessary to again repeat.” The Board is right 
in this conclusion. No one cares for the repe- 
tition. With the exception of the act “to prevent 
the unnecessary duplication of railroads,” not one 
of its recommendations is of serious importance to 
the public, and this recommendation is altogether 
in the interests of the railroads. No railroad was 
ever duplicated which was not making more than 
ten per cent. on the capital invested. And there is 
not likely to be any “ unnecessary duplication” 
where railroad commissioners see to it that the rates 
charged are reasonable. Whatever may be the in- 
fluence of elected railroad commissions in the West, 
the appointed commissions in the Kast are not dan- 
gerous institutions. 


* * 
* 


An election for member of Parliament took 
place at Hartlepool on Wednesday of last week, 
' and, to the great surprise of Conservatives and Lib- 
erals, the Liberal candidate was elected by a ma- 
jority of nearly three hundred. The circumstances 
give this election a peculiar interest. The disgust 
at the course of Mr. Parnell and the general re- 
action of English Liberals from affiliation with 
Irish politicians is just now at its height. Nomore 
depressing situation could be imagined than that in 
which the Liberal party are just now laboring. In 
Hartlepool, four years ago, the Liberals lost the 
election by a majority of over nine hundred, and 
this year the Liberal-Unionist candidate was not 
only an exceedingly popular man, but the largest 
labor employer in the borough. Under these con- 
ditions the Liberals could hardly hope for success ; 
and their depression has been all the greater be- 
cause the Hartlepool election, coming first after the 
Parnell disclosures and the Irish dissensions, could 
not but greatly affect English opinion and Liberal 
prospects. That election was to be the first expres- 
sion of English opinion after the recent catastrophe. 
On the other hand, the Conservatives and Liberal- 
Unionists were confident of the election of their 
candidate. They expected an overwhelming ma- 
jority, and they counted upon further demoraliza- 
tion of the Liberals in consequence. The result of 
the election has entirely changed the attitude of 
the two parties. The Liberal enthusiasm is com- 
mensurate with their depression, and the Conserva- 
tive depression is on the scale of their former en- 
thusiasm. Mr. Gladstone has won another victory. 
The English people apparently have decided to 
stand by the Home Rule principle, while rejecting 
the leader of the Irish Home Rule party. Lord 
Salisbury, in a recent speech, declared that so long 
as Mr. Gladstone lived the Home Rule cause could 
not be said tobe dead. Mr. Gladstone has, appar- 
ently, an indefinite power of resuscitation. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


The “Nation” calls attention to what it justly 
regards as the most dangerous attack on Greek in 
the higher institutions of learning which has yet 
been made. At a recent meeting of the head 
masters of the famous English schools, Eton, Rugby, 
Winchester, Harrow, Westminster, St. Paul’s, and 
others, Mr. Welldon, the Head Master of Harrow, 
made a strong appeal for the abolition of obligatory 
Greek both in school and college. He proposes to 
substitute for Greek either scientific study or the 
study of modern languages, on the ground that 
education in the English schools must be modified 
to meet ‘individual tastes and capacity, and that, 
for the sake of Greek itself, it ought to be left in 
the hands of those who are interested in it and 
drawn to it by its own attractive power. He 
took the position of one who advocates putting the 
study of Greek on an elective plane for the sake 
of securing and promoting the best Greek scholar- 
ship. Such a treatment of Greek he believes 
would rescue it from the misrepresentation and 
prejudice which it sustains at the hands of those 
who are forced to study it without any aptitude or 
love for it, and would leave it free to attract by 
a natural elective principle those who would nour- 
ish and expand Greek scholarship. In this we 
believe Mr. Welldon to be entirely in the right. 
The real work in any line of scholarship is always 
done by those who love the subject to which they 
devote themselves. Mr. Welldon’s very radical 
resolution elicited a welcome discussion, and came 
within a majority of two of being accepted. The 
“ Nation ” notes the significance of this expression 
of opinion, because the English public schools have 
been the stronghold of Greek, and English instita- 
tions have made it their specialty. With Greek, as 
with public worship, our own belief is that the volun- 
tary system secures much better results than the 
obligatory system. 


* * 
* 


The revolt in Chili appears to grow more formi- 
dable. The navy, actuated, it is thought, at least in 
part, by jealousy of the army, has adopted the 
cause of the insurgents. A blockade of the 
Chilian ports has been declared ; such a blockade, 
however, cannot be effectively carried out, and sev- 
eral foreign powers have already protested against 
it and will send war vessels to the coast of Chili. 
There are reports of engagements on land, but no 
definite news of the result. The cause of the revo- 
lution is a reaction against the arbitrary form of 
government now existing, which makes the Presi- 
dent of the republic more autocratic in power than 
most rulers of monarchical nations. Unlike most 
South American republics, Chili has had very 
few revolutionary outbreaks—only one, we think, 
since the present Constitution was adopted, nearly 
sixty years ago. President Balmaceda is nearing 
the end of his five years’ term ; he cannot legally 
be re-elected, but he has attempted to control the 
election in favor of a candidate of his own, and, it 
is alleged, has broken his promises in regard to 
municipal and financial reforms. In addition to 
her internal troubles, Chili has long-standing causes 
of dispute with Bolivia and Peru, which complicate 
her present political situation. 


* * 
¥* 


It is not likely that any serious political compli- 
eations will follow the death of the King of the 
Hawaiian Islands. David Kalakaua, who died in 
San Francisco on Tuesday of last week, at the age 
of fifty-five, was a man of considerable intelligence 
and education, though somewhat indolent in dispo- 
sition and not of irreproachable moral character. 
He was in large measure under the political con- 
trol of others, and those influences will continue to 
sway the Hawaiian government. The little kingdom 
of Hawaii is a limi‘ed constitutional monarchy having 
less than 100,000 inhabitants, of whom about a third 
are Chinese and Japanese. The three great forces 
there are, says a well-informed writer, the money 
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power, vested for the most part in the Americans 
and English ; the political power, of which naturally 
the Hawaiians have the lion’s share; and the 
physical power, in which the Chinese predominate. 
Kalakaua himself was of pure Hawaiian blood, but 
leaned greatly on the intelligence and material 
strength of the American element. His sister, the 
Pripeess Liliuokalani, who succeeds him, is de- 
scribed as a brilliant and able woman of marked 
business capacity. Another death.of the week 
in royal circles is that of Prince Baudoin, the heir- 
apparent of Belgium, nephew to the late King 
Leopold. His death was sudden, and gave rise to 
sensational reports which seem unfounded. His 
brother, Prince Albert Leopold, is now next in 
succession. 





* * 
* 

Commander Reiter has asked for a court-mar- 
tial, and the Secretary of the Navy has refused it. 
The grounds of this refusal appear to us to be en- 
tirely unanswerable. The object of a court-martial 
is to determine either what are the facts or what 
is the law applicable to those facts and how it is to 
be applied. In the case of the Commander of the 
“ Ranger ” there was no question of fact to be de- 
termined, since the decision of the Secretary of the 
Navy was based upon the statement of facts made 
by the Commander himself; and there is no ques- 
tion of law or its application to be determined, 
since the Secretary of the Navy is the highest au- 
thority in the Navy on questions of law. He has 
already made his decision, and from that decision 
there can be no appeal to a subordinate tribunal. 
The demand for a court-martial at this time is like 
a demand for a jury trial after the Supreme Court 
of the United States has passed upon a case sub- 
mitted to it upon an agreed statement of facts. 
We repeat our hearty approbation of the course of 
the Secretary of the Navy in this case. We donot 
hesitate to say that if Liverpool) were under the 
control of a mob, and, under whatever cover of law, 
an attempt were made to take a foreigner from 
the protection of the American flag in the harbor 
of Liverpool and hand him over to certain assassi- 
nation, it would be the duty of any commandant 
of a naval vessel to interfere and protect, at every 
hazard, the person so threatened. The fact that 
there was in the port of San José no government 
capable and willing to protect General Barrundia 
from violence and give him legal trial was a fact 
of which the commander of the “ Ranger” was 
bound to take notice, and was a sufficient fact to 
call for his action to defend General Barrundia from 
arrest, and our flag from the stain of blood which 


has been left upon it. 


* * 
¥* 


While we in this country are anxiously awaiting 
the action of the Senate on the Copyright bill, the 
British House of Lords is considering a new 
Copyright bill, prepared by the Society of Authors, 
which aims to arrange and harmonize the provisions 
of the Copyright Commission bill of 1879, the In- 
ternational Copyright bill of 1886, and the bill 
for Artistic Copyright which has been before 
Parliament at various times, but has never been 
adopted. The new bill gives an author protection 
during his own lifetime and for thirty years after 
his death. It also gives the author the control of 
any use of his works, such as abridgment or dram- 
atization. There are many indications that the 
demand for the passage of the Copyright bill now 
before our own Senate is widespread enough to 
give that demand a National character. The op- 
position to the bill in the Senate is, so far as we 
can judge, likely to prove ineffective. The only 
danger lies in the fact that it may be pushed aside 
by what seems to Senators more important—be- 
cause more political—business. But, as we have 
said before, no interest ought to be more supreme 
in the minds of Americans than the National honor, 
and the National honor will suffer a serious stain 
until justice is done to foreign authors. It will be 
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a public misfortune if the present golden opportu- 
nity is lost through any inertia or indifference. 
* * 


We gladly give space toa reply by a Chicago 
man of wealth to Mr. Herron’s address to men of 
wealth recently published in The Christian Union. 
We shall leave our readers to compare these two 
papers and arrive at their own conclusion. Our 
only comment on the open letter in this week’s 
issue is this: Our correspondent apparently re- 
gards the law “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself” as Christ’s law of love. In this we think 
he is mistaken. This is not Christianity; it is 
Judaism. It is not a law of love at all; it is simply 
a law of justice. Christ’s law is, “A new com- 
mandment give I unto you, that you love one 
another as I have loved you.” Christ loved his 
neighbor more than he loved himself, sacrificed 
himself for his neighbor’s sake, emptied himself of 
reputation, took on him the form of a servant, was 
subject to death, and that the death of the cross, 
for love’s sake. This law of self-sacrifice is the law 
of Christ’s kingdom, and not until it is wrought 
into society will God’s “ kingdom come and his will 
be done on earth as it is in heaven.” This is al- 
ready the law of the household. Every true 
mother loves her child better than she loves her- 
self. It is the law of philanthropic and mission- 
ary effort. Every worker in the slums of New 
York or London, every missionary under the burn- 
ing sun of Africa or India, loves his neighbor better 
than he loves himself. What this law of self-sac- 
rifice demands of men of wealth, of men of culture, 
of men of power, may be difficult to determine, 
and in some sense must be left to each man to 
determine for bimself; but let us not think we 
are fulfilling Christ’s law of self-sacrifice because 
we are attempting to carry out the Mosaic law of 
justice. 


* * 
* 


Last May The Christian Union gave a brief 
account of a mass-meeting which was held in this 
city at Chickering Hall for the purpose of arousing 
public opinion concerning the treatment of shop. 
girls in New York. This mass-meeting—which was 
remarkable for the fact that it brought together on 
the same platform clergymen of the most widely 
differing denominations, namely, a Presbyterian, 
two Roman Catholics, a Baptist, an Episcopalian, 
and a Jewish rabbi—was held under the auspices of 
the Workingwoman’s Society, of 27 Clinton Place. 
As a remedy for the evils which many shop-girls 
have to endure in their work, it was proposed at 
this mass-meeting that a “White List” be pre- 
pared of stores and shops where the female em- 
ployees are fairly treated, and that the public then 
be urged to make their purchases of firms whose 
names were on this “ White List.” The result of 
this movement now appears in two tangible and 
commendable forms. First, the Workingwoman’s 
Society has prepared a bill which places mercan- 
tile houses under the provisions of the Factory 
Law and which entails some special regulations 
with regard to the lighting and ventilation of 
basements where women and children are employed. 
Second, there has been organized a “ Consumers’ 
League,” which proposes to prepare the “ White 
List ” and to enroll as many members as possible, 
who shall be guided by it in all their shopping. 
This League, as the result of careful investiga- 
tions, made in conjunction with the Working- 
woman’s Society, has established a standard called 
Fair House. Many establishments, we are 
glad to say, already come up to this standard and 
are entitled to a place on the “ White List.” What 
the ladies of the “ Consumers’ League” hope—and 
in this hope we join them—is that emulation as 
well as good policy in trade will force all employ- 
ers, who are not now up to the standard, to so im- 
Prove the condition of their saleswomen and cash- 
girls that their shops wil] become Fair Houses and 
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will be “ white-listed.” It is hoped that the 
‘Consumers’ League ” will number its members by 
the thousand, and that thus its influence will 
be strong and°’widespread throughout the city. 
The fact that the League is endeavoring in 
this way, not to attack unjust employers, but to 
support the just employers, ought to secure to it 
the approval of all the fair-minded and honorable 
merchants of the city. The President of this 
“ Consumers’ League” is Mrs. Josephine Shaw 
Lowell, and on the list of vice-presidents, executive 
officers, and members of the Advisory Board ap- 
pear the names of ladies of such prominence, stand- 
ing, and influence in the community as to make it 
pretty sure not only that judicious plans of work 
will be adopted, but that these plans will be carried 
out with efficiency and skill. The practical prog- 
ress of this reversal of the boycott principle we 
shall watch with much interest. 
* a * 

Texas, according to the Weather Bureau, is re- 
sponsible for the most destructive storm that has 
visited New York in several years. This storm 
left Texas on Friday last, and, traveling north- 
ward along the Atlantic coast, fell upon New York 
with a fury of sleet, ice, and snow Saturday night. 
The result is that the telegraph, telephone, and elec- 
tric light systems of this city were for two or three 
days almost blotted out, except in those cases where 
the wires were entirely underground. The weight 
of frozen sleet early Sunday morning dragged miles 
and miles of overhead wires to the ground, and the 
falling wires pulled down hundreds of enormous 
telegraph poles, which snapped like pipe-stems and 
crashed into the streets, doing very great damage 
to property, but, fortunately, none to human life, 
Holes were knocked in roofs, windows were broken, 
iron railings were twisted out of shape, and in sev- 
eral instances the crashing poles created panics 
among the inmates of hotels or houses against 
which these heavy sticks of timber fell, so that the 
people rushed for safety into the street. There 
was such imminent danger of death and fire from 
broken electric wires that all currents were shut off 
by order of the Fire Department, and for one or 
two evenings many streets that had been lighted 
by electricity were left in darkness. All tele- 
graphic communication between police stations and 
fire-engine houses was interrupted, and firemen and 
policemen patrolled the streets in order to be ready 
to spread fire alarms which are usually carried by 
electricity. The city was cut off from telegraphic 
connection with surrounding towns; messages for 
Boston had to be sent by cable to Newfoundland, 
and from there by undamaged overhead wires to 
the New England capital. For several hours mes- 
sages could be sent much more easily and quickly 
to Europe than to Philadelphia. The storm clearly 
showed two things: First, that electricity as a 
force is to-day absolutely necessary not only to the 
comfort but to the safety of the great cities of the 
world ; and, second, that that force cannot be prop- 
erly transmitted through overhead wires, which 
ought to be put properly underground at the 
earliest possible moment and no matter at what 
expense. 


* * 
* 


GENERAL News.—A bill has been introduced 
into the New York Legislature directing the 
Regents of the University to have compiled and 
to publish, for sale at cost to the State schools, text- 
books in many of the branches taught. Bishop 
Hare, who has just visited the Pine Ridge Agency, 
writes that the chief causes of the recent trouble 
were: (1) the spoils system; (2) hunger and 
suffering ; (3) failure on the part of the Govern- 
ment to carry out its agreement with the Sioux in 
regard to the land cession; (4) the influence of 
evil-disposed Indians—Sitting Bull, Red Cloud, 
and others—who took advantage of the so-called 
Messiah craze to foment discontent. The Ger- 
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man Reichstag is considering the desirability of 
repealing the prohibition against American pork 
products. The situation in regard to the Scotch 
railway strikes has not materially changed from 
last week ; an attempt on the part of the Earl of 
Aberdeen to bring the strike to an end by com- 
promise has failed. Senators Platt, of Con- 
necticut ; Teller, of Colorado; Vest, of Missouri; 
Cameron, of Pennsylvania, and Voorhees, of In- 
diana, have all been re-elected to the United 
States Senate. In New Hampshire, Dr. Gal- 
linger (Republican) has been elected; in New 
York Governor Hill has been elected United States 
Senator by a ‘strict party vote of 81 to 79 on 
joint ballot. Spain has accepted the proposal 
of the United States Government for the ne- 
gotiation at Washington of a reciprocity treaty 
relative to the American trade with Cuba. 
Plans have been adopted by the Brooklyn 
Bridge trustees for better terminal facilities; the 
Rapid Transit bill for New York City has reached 
an advanced stage in the Legislature, and it is 
thought probable that some measnre of the kind 
will be adopted. A convention of the National 
Farmers’ Alliance is being held in Omaha this 
week. 























THE INAUGURATION OF PROFESSOR 
BRIGGS. 


Woe ~rerens evening, January 20, Professor 
Charles A. Briggs was installed in the Chair 
of Biblical Theology in Union Theological Semi- 
nary, to which he has been transferred from the 
Chair of Hebrew. The new professorship is fully 
endowed, and in it the opportunity to present to 
the students his views respecting the structure, 
origin, and authority of the Bible will be much 
larger. These topics, which have been only inci- 
dentally treated in the teaching of the Hebrew 
language, will be of the very essence of his new 
professership. This is the answer which Union 
Theological Seminary makes to the attacks which 
have been made upon it, and upon Professor 
Briggs, by those who would deny in the realm of 
theology that freedom of investigation and discus- 
sion which is freely awarded in every other depart- 
ment of science. It would seem that the modern 
Torquemada, instead of burning the heretics in an 
auto da fé, is permitted only to light the furnace 
which makes the heretic’s nest more warm and 
comfortable. 

Professor Briggs’s inaugural address (an abstract 
of which will be found in another column) will dis- 
appoint his enemies and delight his friends. It is 
indeed both radical and progressive, but it is so 
only that it may be conservative by being construct- 
ive. Three conflicting schools of thought give 
apparently antagonistic answers to the question, 
What is the seat of authority in religion? Profess- 
or Briggs undertakes to harmonize these conflict- 
ing schools in the only way in which permanent 
harmony in such cases can be secured, by showing 
beneath each of these systems the profound prin- 
ciple in which all are essentially agreed. The 
only real authority, says Professor Briggs, is 
God. There are three methods by which we 
have access to the thought and will of God— 
the Scriptures, the Church, the Reason. Prot- 
estantism has erred by shutting itself out from 
the Church and the Reason as means of access to 
God; Romanism, by shutting itself out from the 
Bible and from the Reason; the Rationalist, by 
shutting himself out from the Bible and the 
Church. The truly devout student, who recog- 
nizes authority only in God, will accept all these 
ways of access to God, and will use alike the 
Scriptures, the consensus of the Catholic Church, 
and his own individual reason, in acquainting him- 
self with the thought and will of God. 

This is an admirable statement of the goal to- 
wards which the separate but converging lines of 
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thought are tending. It is conservative as well as 
constructive. Let no one fear lest such a view will 
lessen the authority of the Scripture, and so weaken 
the Christian faith. It may abbreviate our creeds, 
but it will only be as the gardener prunes off the 
woody growths of the vine, to throw more sap into 
the fruit-bearing branches. The abbreviated belief 
will be a more impregnable conviction. If our 
creed rests upon the hypothesis that all the books 
of the Bible were inspired by God, and are with- 
out error in any part of them—and that rests upon 
the further hypothesis that they were written by 
the authors whose names tradition has given to us, 
and that upon the further hypothesis that these au- 
thors were amanuenses, who took down, as by dic- 
tation, word by word, what God gave to them—the 
whole Christian faith will depend upon a very un- 
certain foundation. If, on the other hand, our 
Christian faith is composed of those elements which 
ure embodied in various literary forms in the Script- 
ures of the Old and New Testaments, which are 
confirmed by the common experience of the noblest 
and the most godly—that is, of the Christian Church 
-—and which are able to challenge the keenest cross- 
examination of the Reason, and to endure it, the 
faith so built will be founded indeed upon a rock, 
from which no floods of skeptical philosophy or 
criticism can disturb it. If one asks which of these 
three sources of knowledge respecting the divine 
will and thought is supreme and authoritative over 
the others, the answer will be, neither ; they are 
concurrent witnesses. There are three that bear 
witness on earth, and these three are one. 

If Professor Briggs had rendered the Church no 
other service, there would be reason for gratitude 
to him for so clear a statement of the sources of 
our Christian faith. 

Those who, like ourselves, rejoice in the wit- 
ness which Union Theological Seminary has borne 
to catholicity and liberty will be glad to know 
that, by their presence, some of the most emi- 
nent theologians in different denominations ex- 
pressed their approval of the appointment and 
inauguration of Professor Briggs, an approval vig- 
orously expressed in a congratulatory letter from 
Bishop Henry C. Potter, who could not be present 


in person. 








BIBLE STUDY IN COLLEGE. 


P Rrra: have been lying on our desk for two or 
three weeks some copies of the “ Intercollegian,” 
waiting the opportunity for us to call attention to 
three notable articles in them on this subject from 
the pen of the Rev. George S. Burroughs, Ph.D., of 
Amherst College. These three articles have been 
since reprinted in tract form, and in that form can 
probably be procured from the “ Intercollegian.” 
They contain, it seems to us, an admirable and 
well-balanced statement of the object and methods 
of collegiate Bible study. The object should be 
intellectual knowledge of the Scriptures as a means 
for character building. A Monday morning’s ex- 
ercise based on a supposed Sanday study of the Bible 
or the organization of Bible classes, under the charge 
of different professors or of any good, pious teacher, 
ministerial or laic, is rightly declared to be inade- 
quate. A study of the Bible as thorough as that 
of other literature is called for, conducted from the 
points of view of history and of literature, scien- 
tific in its character, inductive in its method, and in 
its highest form for most advanced work, on the lab- 
oratory or German seminary system of instruction. 
Amherst College has organized a system of Bible 
study along these lines, under the tuition of Pro- 
fessor Burroughs, and some papers on Old Testa- 
ment prophets by Amherst College students of the 
class of 91, gathered into a single pampblet, indi- 
cate that this work has been done in Amherst Col- 
lege with at least as much thoroughness as similar 
work is done in other departments of history and 
literature by college students. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


A BIT OF HISTORY. 


f° about seventy years gold and silver were 
treated as equally money hy the Latin Mone- 
tary Union, in which Belgium, France, Switzer- 
land, and Italy shared. These countries opened 
their mints for both gold and silver to every one, and 
coined money in the ratio of one ounce of gold to 
fifteen and one-half ounces of silver. Every one 
who had gold or silver could have it changed into 
money. About 1873, Germany, having formerly 
used silver, determined to replace it with gold; 
other countries followed her example, the United 
States among them. As a result, the Latin Union 
suspended the coinage of silver. Almost simul- 
taneously additional silver mines were discovered, 
and additional silver was put in the market. Sil- 
ver fell in a few years so much in value that it 
required twenty ounces or more of silver to pur- 
chase one ounce of gold. All this naturally in- 
creased the value of gold, which was now the only 
money, and so the value of debts; that is, the 
debtors were compelled to pay more than before 
the change they would have been obliged to pay. 
The history is concisely and admirably stated in 
Professor Ely’s “Introduction to Political Econ- 
omy,” in the chapter on Money. 

Upon this state of facts we should like to ask our 
readers two questions—to present to them a dilemma. 
Was it honest or dishonest to change the coinage 
from silver and gold into a coinage of gold alone, thus 
increasing the value of the debts due by the debtor 
class? If it was dishonest, then how can it be dis- 
honest to reverse the action and undo a wrong? If 
it was honest to make a change which increased the 
value of money, and therefore the value of debts, 
why is it not equally honest, conversely, to make 
a change which decreases the value of money, and 
therefore the value of debts ? 

Our answer to this double question shall not be 
wanting. 

It is within the legitimate function of gov- 
ernment to determine what shall be money, and, 
in the words of our Constitution, “to regulate the 
value thereof.” Any legislation which changes the 
value of money is certain to introduce disturbance 
and difficulty, and to result in temporary disadvan- 
tage either to the debtor or to the creditor class, 
and sometimes to both. This is not a conclusive 
reason against any legislation which alters the value 


of money. Such alterations have been made from’ 


time to time in all nations and by all governments, 
But it is a conclusive reason why such legislation 
should be entered upon with reluctance and framed 
with the utmost caution, that the disturbance may 
be reduced to a minimum, and the change of values, 
if any, made as gradually as possible. If it is ex- 
pedient for the world to go back to bimetallism— 
and we believe it is; if it is expedient for the United 
States to lead the way—and we believe that also— 
both prudence and honesty demand of our legislators 
that they should so frame the necessary legislation as 
to produce the least possible disturbance in values 
and give time for business to readjust itself to the 
changed conditions. 

In short, it is honest to re-establish bimetallism 
in the United States, and it may be expedient to do so 
without waiting any longer for the concurrent action 
of other nations ; but it is neither honest nor prudent 
to make the change in disregard of other nations, 
and in such way as to threaten our country with a 
depreciated currency. It is for these reasons that 
we urge, on the one hand, upon the country the 
establishment of bimetallism ; on the other hand, 
upon the present promoters of the Free Coinage bill 
an amendment excluding foreign silver from the 
mint, by putting such a tariff upon it as will make 
its importation for coinage purposes impossible. 
This amendment is essential to make free coinage 
either prudent or honorable ; with this amendment 
free coinage would not be dishonorable, and we do 
not believe that it would be imprudent. 
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SHALL WE OPEN ON SUNDAY? 


HE New York “ Independent” has been pub- 

lishing the opinions of public men—Senators, 
Representatives, and Governors of the States—on 
the question whether the Columbian Exposition 
should be kept open on Sunday. The large ma- 
jority are against Sunday opening; a few have no 
opinion; a minority are in favor of opening, or of 
opening a part of the Exposition, or opening on a 
part of Sunday. 

The argument against Sunday opening is tersely 
presented by the Governor of Arkansas: “It is 
said that the World’s Fair is to be a great educa- 
tor; this is one of its leading objects. Will our 
thinking, moral, religious citizens oppose a little 
education in the direction of good morals in con- 
nection with other branches? Our delightful, 
quiet, Christian, American Sabbath, preserved and 
observed at our great World’s Fair, would send 
abroad an influence for good worth more than 
many millions spent on missionaries.” The argu- 
ment in favor of Sunday opening is, briefly, that 
the object of the Exposition is the moral and intel- 
lectual education of the people; that many of the 
people cannot visit it during the week; and that, 
therefore, it should be open to them on Sun- 
day. 

The question is not one to be determined by 
local considerations. It is not, What is needed for 
the workingmen of Chicago? it is, Shall we follow 
the example of France or of England? Shall we, 
in a great National Exposition ce’sbrating the 
founding of the Nation, regard or igaore the day 
which in the thought and by the habit of the found- 
ers of the Nation, and of the vast majority of the 
people to-day, is observed either as a day of rest 
or as a day of worship, or as both? Looking at 
this question wholly from the point of view of the 
interest of the common paople, we have no ques- 
tion what the answer should be. That interest de- 
mands the careful preservation of one day in seven 
as a day of rest, and of opportunity for religious 
worship. For the Nation to carry on a great in- 
dustry—and keeping open an Exposition is carry- 
ing on a great industry—is to throw the whole 
weight of its influence and power against the work- 
ingman’s day of rest. That influence should be 
thrown on the other side. 

The question whether the art ga.lery, which is 
to be in a building by itself, might not be open on 
a part of Sunday is a distinct question, and may 
be left to be considered after the larger question 
has been decided. 








THE TEST OF OPPORTUNITY. 


HE incident of the boatload of shipwrecked 

men, dying of thirst, who accidentally dropped 
a bucket into what they supposed to be the sea, 
and found they were sailing in the fresh water of 
the mouth of the Amazon, has bee: used until it is 
threadbare ; but it is, nevertheless, a capital illus- 
tration of what is happening this very hour to a 
multitude of men and women. There are a host 
of people who suppose themselves to be eager to 
find their work in life and who are longing for an 
opportunity, who are surrounded by work and op- 
portunity which they fail to recognize. The real 
difference between men is not in their chances, but 
in their ability to recognize their chances. Oppor- 
tunities are universal. They come in one form or 
another to every human being. It is safe to say 
that no man lives whose hand at some time has not 
been at the door of a genuine opportunity, if he 
had only raised his eyes and discovered that his 
hand was ne longer resting on an unbroken wall. 
The trouble is that we do not see. We are s0 
intent upon having things come to us after some 
manner which we have determined upon in our 
own minds, that when they come to us in some 
other guise we let them pass unnoticed. The 
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common opportunity comes, as the divinest oppor- 
tunity in the whole history of the world came, 
cradled in obscurity. 

Opportunities wear the humblest dress; they 
hide themselves behind the simplest disguises ; 
there is nothing in them that arouses our interest 
or awakens our suspicions; for the most part we 
pass them by as the most commonplace things in 
our environment. This is the subtle and dangerous 
test which they apply to us. If they came with 
their value disclosed by the splendor of their attire, 
there would be no test of character in the manner 
in which we met them. Every man treats a king 
handsomely ; it is only the gentleman who is court- 
eous to the beggar. Opportunities come in such 
fashion that our reception of them determines our 
fitness to use them. The man or woman of true 
wisdom knows that there is nothing in all this 
world which has not noble possibilities in it, and 
that appearances count for nothing when quality is 
concerned. It is by no accident, therefore, that 
some men succeed and others fail ; that some men 
seem to be passing steadily upward and others 
remain hopelessly stationary. The men who succeed 
are open-minded. They are alert to discover the true 
value of things. They do not estimate the impor- 
tance of events or chances by their appearances. 
They take everything at its best and use it for its 
highest. So there lies at the bottom of every right 
use of opportunities a noble quality of character ; 
that quality which takes life as a divine thing, full 
in every form of noble chances of growth and 
progress. No one will read these words, how- 
ever obscure or remote from the great centers of 
human activity, about whom there are not doors 
ready to be opened into a wider usefulness and a 
nobler life. What we need is, not a new chance, 
but clearness of vision to discern the chance which 
at this very hour is ours if we recognize it. 








? 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

In The Christian Union of 15th inst. is a brief arti- 
cle on the “power to forgive sin.” It would seem to 
imply that man has the power to forgive sin. Is such 
the intention ? H. G. 


We have received a number of letters.of which this 
isa sample. We will answer this question Yankee- 
like, by asking another : What does the Bible mean by 
forgiveness of sins? If our correspondents will answer 
that question, they may find their own question an- 
swered. If not, and they will send us answers to our 
question, we will forthwith answer theirs. 








THE SPECTATOR. 


A WINTER CATBIRD. 


It is not down in the books. Dr. Warren’s “ Birds 
of Pennsylvania,” even, does not mention it; and the 
learned ornithologists of elsewhere pronounce it a 
myth. But there are those who have seen it, never- 
theless, and not merely once, but often; have seen 
lively, healthy, chattering catbirds in midwinter, 
strong enough of wing to have migrated had they so 
desired. Occasionally there is but one, more fre- 
quently there are two, and scarcely less often four or 
five together, as though a family had elected to remain, 
even if they must brave a typical old-style winter. 
Had they known about it, many a migratory bird 
might have stayed over from autumn until spring, a 
year ago. There was no dearth of green grass then, 
nor of active insect life, even in January ; but not so 
now ; to-day the river is a broad field of ice, and 
scarcely a leaf lingers in the sheltered nooks. The 
green-brier is a forbidding tangle, offering no shelter 
from the keen winds that whistle through it ; the tall 
grasses have long been leveled ; the bare trees stand 
stiff and stark against a cold gray sky. It is truly a 
stout-hearted intruder that dares venture now along 
the river shore, yet such brave creatures are seldom 
wanting. No winter’s blustering ever daunted the 
chickadee, nor driving snowstorm frightened the crested 
tit. Less courageous sparrows and the cardinal red- 
bird will seek the south-side shelters, and you may 
ramble for miles and hear not even the twitter of a 
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tree-creeper ; but let the next day be warmer, the 
wind come from the south, and all is changed. Then 
Do nook is too exposed, and we shall have not only 
birds a-plenty, but bird music. At such a time one 
may look for January catbirds. They are no stay-at- 
homes when the valley is filled with winter sunshine. 
Their dreary dens in the dark cedars are promptly 
vacated. 
 * * 

I did not think of over-staying summer birds to-day. 
It was enough to have the nut-hatch make merry 
as it rattled the loose bark of the birches ; and a hint 
of May-days brightened the outlook as pine finches 
twittered in the tops of the tall riverside oaks. And 
then it was a single bird wrought almost a miracle. 
A catbird threaded the tangled maze of underbrush, 
perched upon a pebble at the water’s edge, intently 
eyed the frost-bound ripple that it could not reach, 
flirted its tail impatiently, and uttered its old-time 
sumwer plaint, suggestive of many a long-gone August 
noontide. A moment more and the bird was gone ; but 
how different that whole day, from the instant of the 
bird’s appearance! It needs but a tiny twig to ripple 
the flow of placid waters ; and but for this casual glimpse 
of a catbird, how monotonous might have proved the 
current of my thought, rambling on such a day! No, 
not rambling. It is truer to say, we walk in winter, 
and ramble in spring ; just as one is given to loafing 
in summer and to taking the world meditatively dur- 
ing autumn’s dreamy days. 

* . 
* 

But walking does not forbid a searching glance, as 
we leave trees, rocks, and frozen river behind. Even 
from a car window the world may be seen suggest- 
ively. Turning, by mere chance, at the proper mo- 
ment, I once saw a prong-horned antelope bounding 
over the prairie, while the train was speeding through 
Colorado ; and again, in Arizona, saw the ground 
cuckoo or chaparral cock running from the train as 
rapidly as we were moving from it; yet in neither 
case did so simple an incident fail to bring back many 
a bright picture and page after page of many a well- 
thumbed volume. To walk successfully, every step 
should give our wits as well as our bodies an im- 
petus. My winter catbird, that came and went so 
quickly, tinged with rosy light the dullest of dull 
gray, leaden days. That dteary aspect for which we 
are prepared at the outset of a walk in winter vanishes 
iato thin air when unlooked-for phenomena become 
prominent. It becomes a matter now of changed con- 
ditions merely, and not the repellent outlook of a dead 
past ; while in ourselves a constant longing for a return 
of better things gives way to eager anticipation. Pleased 
with what is, we cease to dwell moodily upon what has 
been. So it proved with the frozen river. The blue 
waters glittering in golden sunshine, the rippling shal- 
lows hid by the encroaching grass, the trembling 
shadows of overarching trees—these we held dear 
while summer lasted, but have we nothing left us ? The 
sun shines fitfully to-day, but when the drifting clouds 
break from his path, how daintily the ice-gorged shore 
is tinted ! Never a bowso brilliant in the sky above as 
the roseate masses of uplifted ice that bind the river. 
If in the bright blossoms of early June we see only 
color, we have it here again : the valley and the river 
offer us not merely the ruins of more genial seasons, 
but one that teems with merit of its own. Not even 
the broad expanse of ice, forbidding as this may seem, 
is shunned ; a white gull even now is searching for 
open water, and a crow perched upon driftwood calls 
to his kind that have gathered in the trees along the 
shore. How wondrously clear is his meaning cry, 
floating in frosty air! and does it revive, among other 
birds, the memory of other days? It had scarcely 
died away before the catbird reappeared and mur- 
mured in his old-time way; the gathering finches 
chirped far more cheerily than before ; the tit whistled 
to the passing wind a clearly defiant note. Call this 
winter if you choose ; shudder at every blast of the 
cold west wind, and seek the nearest shelter ; but in 
all fairness use no disparaging adjectives. 


* * 
ca 


{ have said there was no green thing in my path. 
True for a mile or more, but one may turn homeward 
too soon. It is easy to fail, by a single step, of reach- 
ing the great prize of a long day’s ramble, but I was 
not so unfortunate. Beneath the oaks, where the crisp 
leaves carpeted the frozen turf, princess pine grew 
rankly, and no lustier growth greets the eager bota- 
nist even in May. Its pearly striped and dark green 
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leaves had all the freshness of a flower, and I plucked 
them quite as eagerly. 
* 


* 
* 


There is nothing strange in seeing much, even when 
Nature seems to close the doors upon you. Even if so 
disposed, she cannot hide all her treasures. And, after 
all, is it not a misconception upon our part to suppose 
her back is ever turned, or that she really closes a door 
upon you? Can the world be dead or sleeping where 
there are birds and living, growing plants? Plunge 
but the tip of your finger in theicy waters and 
you will realize how chill they are; yet, overturn- 
ing a little stone, some strange creature darted away 
and took refuge beneath another sheltering pebble. 
Even there, where ice-crystals replaced the lush grasses 
of the past summer, strange forms of life found Nature 
open-handed ; and if such should spurn to hibernate, 
why should not we be brave enough to laugh at winter 
even when he frowns ? 

exe bore 

It is easy to catalogue the doings of a day, and even 
less laborious to list the objects that, in a brief walk, 
we pass by ; but if they are in no wise suggestive, have 
we really seen them ? About the withered stem should 
ever linger the ghost of the brilliant blossom. The 
leafless tree should still cast that shade where in the 
long June days we were wont to linger. If nothing of 
this comes of a winter’s walk, we have walked in vain. 
Our limbs may have been exercised, it is true, but what 
of our wits? He who sees a winter catbird, as I saw 
one to-day, will not be roused to enthusiasm if the 
bird is but a mere accident, an over-staying thrush, 
foolhardy rather than wise. As a mere curiosity, the 
bird is a flat failure; but in the meager sunshine, that 
touched with gold the ice-bound river, this same bird 
by its mere presence clothed every tree with its full 
complement of leaves ; restored the dead grass to a 
living green; unfolded blossoms upon every shrub. 
While the bird tarried, the swift flight of the winter 
wind that rocked the oaks and swept through the 
valley gave forth no dolorous note ; it was but the 
breath of summer, laden with the melody of many 
minstrels. 








AN OPEN LETTER 
TO THE REV. GEORGE D. HERRON 
By a Cuicaco MAN oF WEALTH. 


My Dear Sir: 
OUR article in The Christian Union of Decem- 
ber 11 on “The Message of Jesus to Men 
of Wealth” deserves to be read for its sententious 
style, and because the subject is one of vital inter- 
est in the religious and industrial world, and be- 
cause it expresses a philosophy which is frequently 
advanced from pulpits and the religious press of 
to-day, and is, in my opinion, utterly fallacious. 
We are accustomed to hearing the sense of prop- 
erty, to use Chancellor Kent's expression for the 
desire of acquisition, confounded with its perver- 
sion, which is avarice, and this mixing of ideas is 
common in the utterances of half-educated pulpits 
and from the rostrums of Anarchists. Some of 
the latter we have hung here in Chicago; but the 
former are difficult to reach even by the route of 
the reason. The errors that underlie your entire 
argument and lead you logically to your conelu- 
sions are shown in the following quotations : 

“Greed, and not love, is the power that moves our 
civilization.” 

“The day of brotherhood seems no nearer than 
generations ago. The hope grows faint withage. The 
problems of society are still unsolved. . . . The blood 
of Abel cries out through toiling millions. The natural 
development of our civilization will not unfold the so- 
lation of our industrial problems. . . . We see politics, 
commerce, and the social club moving on the economic 
assumption that selfishness is the only considerable so- 
cial force ; we see men valuing brute cunning and the 
low instinct of shrewdness more than whiteness of 
soul.” 

“ A civilization based on self-interest and securing 
itself through competition has no power within itself 
to secure justice.” 

“The supremacy of the law of self-interest .. . is 
the principle upon which Cain slew his brother. It is 
the principle upon which crime is committed. It is 
the principle upon which the capitalist acts who treats 
labor as no more than a commodity subject to the low- 
est market rate and the law of supply and demand.” 

“ The law of self-interest is the eternal falsehood 
which mothers all socia] and private woes ; for sin is 
pure individualism—the assertion of self against God 
and humanity. Self-sacrifice is the law which God as- 
serts in Christ over against the law of self-interest 
which Satan asserts in Cain.” 

“A civilization based on self-interest has a more 
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dangerous foundation than dynamite. It is built 
upon falsehood. It carries in it the elements of an- 
arcby because it has no ground in moral realities. It 
is atheistic because it treats God and his righteousness 
as external to itself. It is nihilistic because ‘it thrives 
on destruction.” F 


It is clear from these quotations that in your 
mind self-interest and selfishness are synonymous, 
and that their opposite is self-sacrifice. This is one 
of your fundamental errors, and is the false prem- 
ise from which you deduce many of your sweep- 
ing generalizations. Let us see if self-interest and 
selfishness are synonymous. 

To love God and thy neighbor as thyself, which 
is the whole of the law and the prophets, compre- 
hends man in his normal relations to three objects 
—God, neighbor, and self. “As thyself” is the 
base-line from which the rights and boundaries of 
one’s neighbor are surveyed and determined. Self- 
interest or self-love is the unit of measure, and as- 
sumed to be so simple and axiomatic atruth as to 
need no demonstration, and in no place was ever 
rebuked by Christ, but, on the contrary, is constantly 
appealed to by him and by his Apostles as a mo- 
tive of action worthy of exercising. 

“What shall it profit a man if he shall gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul?” Man should 
love himself and seek his own highest good and 
salvation, no less than those of his neighbor, is the 
ever-present truth of the New Testament. Self- 
interest led the jailer to cry out, “ What must I do 
to be saved?” It led Peter to say, “ Lord, save 
me, I perish!” It leads every man to “work out 
his own salvation with fear and trembling.” It 
would lead every young man to seek an education. 
to harbor his resources, to pursue a life of self- 
denial, economy, prudence, and thrift. It is the 
foundation of our civilization, of commerce, of 
social life, and, with the blessing of God, in a mer- 
cantile career leads to prosperity and wealth. 

Why should not a man seek his own higher in- 
terests as well as those of his neighbor? Fleming 
says : “ So long as self-love does not degenerate into 
selfishness, it is quite compatible with trae benevo- 
lence.” D. Stewart says: “ Not only is the phrase 
self-love used as synonymous with the desire of 
happiness, but it is often confounded with the 
word selfishness, which certainly, in strict proprie- 
ty, denotes a very different disposition of mind.” 
Ex-President Porter, of Yale, well says : “ When 
we conceive of the self in its ethical relations, we 
consider the individual ego as possessed of a char- 
acter that is the result of its own free activity, and 
yet is described and judged by the marks of excel- 
lence or defect which it has in common with a 
class.” 

“Selfishness,” says Macintosh, “is a vice, ut- 
terly at variance with the happiness of him who 
harbors it, and, as such, condemned by self-love.” 
“ Selfishness,” says Webster, “is an exclusive re- 
gard to one’s own interest or happiness; that 
supreme self-love or self-preference which leads a 
person to direct his purposes to the advancement of 
his own interest, power, or happiness, without re- 
garding those of others.” 

Self-interest will lead one to escape from a 
burning building; selfishness will lead him to 
trample over others in order to doit. Self-interest 
will lead one to get upon a raft when shipwrecked ; 
selfishness will push off a woman and child in 
order to do it. Practically, in business, self-inter- 
est leade a young man to alife of sobriety, honesty, 
industry, thrift, and self-denial, and, if coupled with 
those divine traits, sagacity, prudence, and fore- 
thought, or, as you call them, “the brutal instinct, 
shrewdness and cunning,” it leads, with the blessing 
of God, to wealth. Selfishness leads to self-indul- 
gence in every form—extravagance, sensuality, 
animalism. And such young men as pursue it, in- 
variably join in the ery of “Crucify him” when 
they hear the pulpits and Anarchists start it against 
the millionaire. Your indictment, therefore, of 
self-interest is brought, in my opinion, by mistake 
instead of against selfishness. 

You may bring all the charges you desire against 
selfishness and I will agree with you, but in your 
propositions which I have quoted you cannot sub- 
stitate “selfishness ”’ for “self-interest ” and prove 
your equations, for the basis of our civilization is 
not selfishness, nor is that perverted and satanic 
quality underlying our commercial or social life. 
Such sweeping generalizations as that would be 
simply preposterous, and would not for a moment 
be entertained by thinking men. Where self- 
interest ends and selfishness begins is not so easy to 
determine ; but by their fruits ye shall know them. 
It is manifestly unjast to hold self-interest respon- 
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sible for the ravages of selfishness, the same as it 
would be to hold love responsible for the ravages 
of lust. 

Another fundamental error which you have 
made is in mistaking the desire to acquire for 
avarice. “Greed... moves our civilization” is 
your statement. If you had said the desire to 
acquire and self-interest move our civilization, the 
statement would have been true. 

The desire to acquire, to own, to possess, to 
bequeath to others, is a divine and noble instinct, 
and must not be confounded with its perversion— 
avarice. This has been so well said by Chancellor 
Kent that I will give his words : “The sense of 
property is graciously bestowed on mankind for the 
purpose of arousing them from sloth and stimu lat- 
ing them to action; and so long as the right of 
acquisition is exercised in conformity to the social 
relations and the moral obligations which spring 
from them, it ought to be sacredly protected. The 
natural and active sense of property pervades the 
foundations of social improvement. It leads to the 
cultivation of the earth, the institution of govern- 
ment, the establishment of justice, the acquisition 
of the comforts of life, the growth of the useful 
arts, the spirit of commerce, the productions of 
taste, the erection of charities, and the display of 
the benevolent affections. . . . A state of equality 
as to property is impossible to be maintained, for 
it is against the laws of our natare, and,if it could 
be reduced to practice, it would place the human 
race in a state of tasteless enjoyment and stupid 
inactivity which would degrade the mind and 
destroy the happiness of social life.” 

Thus the able jurist judges by the fruit that the 
sense of property is divine. And Socrates, the in- 
spired heathen, said: “ And the great blessing of 
riches, I do not say to every man, but to a good 
man, is that he has had no occasion to deceive an- 
other, either intentionally or unintentionally ; and 
when he departs to the other world, he is not in 
any apprehension about offerings due to the gods, 
or debts which he owes to men. Now the posses- 
sion of wealth contributes greatly to truth and hon- 
esty; and therefore I say that, setting one thing 
against another, of the many advantages which 
wealth has to give, in my opinion to a man of 
sense this is the greatest.” 

We ask, then, does the love of acquisition or the 
lust of acquisition lead to the forming of trusts and 
monopolies that raise the prices of the necessaries 
of life to the poor? Does overreaching, coercion, 
swindling, spring from the rightful love of gain or 
the unholy lust for it? Clearly the latter, for by 
their fruits ye shall know them. 

Why was Jacob accepted and Esau rejected? 
Because, with all his avarice, Jacob had a sense of 
value, while Esau sold his birthright for a mess 
of pottage. Why was the Prodigal Son such? Be- 
cause he spent his substance in riotous living and 
had no ideas of value. Who are the ideal citizens 
of to-day? The gambler, the spendthrift, the ad- 
venturer, the speculator, who have loose ideas of 
value? or are they the prudent, the careful, the 
thrifty, the wealthy? Is the successful merchant 
the criminal of to-day? Is it a sin to acquire and 
to own? One would think so from the false philos- 
ophy propounded from pulpit and saloon as to the 
crime of owning property. And this is the great 
crime of Edward Bellamy against society, that he 
decries prudence, dishonors thrift, robs man of 
every motive for frugality and economy, destroys 
conservatism, and awakens lawlessness and crime. 

Every noble trait in human nature has its per- 
version, and the desire to acquire, as weli as self- 
interest, is no exception to the rule Satan is 
transformed into an angel of light. The Tarpeian 
Rock is close by the Palace of the Cwsars. Ra- 
tionalism passes for the highest reason ; credulity 
assumes the garb of faith; sentimentalism is mis- 
taken for sentiment; willfulness is as similar to 
will as obstinacy is akin to firmness; narrowness is 
praised for zeal, intolerance for earnestness of 
faith ; bigotry and superstition stalk about in the 
garments of religion. Envy and a selfish, tyranni- 
cal spirit,accompanied with a desire to control, if 
not to possess, others’ property, deceives many a 
clergyman into the belief that he is denouncing 
“rich men” by some authority from his Master, 
and he lacks but one thing—Jove. Listen to the 
words of Governor John Winthrop making the 
distinction between liberty and its perversion— 
license : “There is a liberty of corrupt nature 
which is affected both by men and beasts to do 
what they list ; and this liberty is inconsistent with 
authority, impatient of all restraint ; by this liberty 

‘sumus omnes deteriores ;* ’tis the grand enemy of 
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truth and peace, and all the ordinances of God are 
bent against it. But there is a civil,a moral, a 
federal liberty, which is the proper end and object 
of authority; it is a liberty for that only which is 
just and good: for this liberty you are to stand 
with the hazard of your very lives, and whatsoever 
pe it is not authority, but a distemper there- 
0 sd 

How can we distinguish the noble trait from its 
perversion? How can we know the demagogue 
from the statesman? This country is divided to- 
day in its opinion of James G. Blaine on this very 
point. You will readily see, therefore, why to me 
the firet portion of your essay is anarchistic, nihil- 
istic, atheistic, pessimistic. Your cure for the de- 
plorable state of affairs which you depict is the 
cross. It is a cure for selfishness, avarice, but it 
builds upon self-interest and the desire to acquire. 
By the “cross” is meant self-sacrifice, good-will, 
charity. You truly say: “Truth that does not 
strike its roots in love is a curse.” ‘To be unlov- 
ing even to the unlovable is to be ungodly.” As 
Socrates says: “To injure a friend or any one else 
is not the act of a just man, but of the opposite, 
who is the unjust.” The cross stands for justice 
and truth, and therefore I recommend that same 
cure to the pulpits for their confusion of ideas and 
misuse of words. I have hope in the Gospel—as a 
light to touch rich men’s heads, as a life to touch 
their hearts, if in the spirit of the Master it is 
brought before them. But invective, denunciation, 
and authority of the scribes will never gain a man 
worth winning. To your question, “Is the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ livable?” I answer, “ Yes, if it is 
rightly presented.” I answer, “ No, if it cannot 
build upon the noblest instincts God has placed in 
man.” But this it does, and therefore it is livable, 
because it is not afraid to let a man own and ac- 
quire. It simply sanctifies and blesses him in his 
possessions. 

Assuring you of my highest personal regard and 
good-will, I am, with respect, 

A Cuicaco Business Man. 








SHORT STUDIES IN LITERATURE. 
IV.—AN ILLUSTRATION FROM GREECE. 
By Hamitton W. Masie. 


ITERATURE finds its primary im pulses in ex- 
perience, and its chief forms originate in popu- 
lar movements, faiths, or rituals. At the beginning 
every art was allied with some form of life; life 
and art were one at the start, and art is creative 
and inspiring only when it embodies some deep and 
vital impulse or emotion. When it becomes a mat- 
ter of technical excellence it parts with its reality 
and power. The evolution of the chief forms of 
literature is deeply interesting and significant of its 
functions in the development of humanity, and 
fortunately the stages of that evolution are, for the 
most part, clearly indicated. Back of the earliest 
forms of literature there was widespread literary 
impulse, expressing itself in a great variety of 
forms. A wide, rich, varied knowledge of life, 
secured by the experience, observation, meditation 
of a countless multitude of persons, was the raw 
material of art; it was life in unorganized form, 
and as such it was the possession of themany. But 
this knowledge once gained, this capital once ac- 
cumulated, keen, sensitive, poetic minds began to 
reflect upon it, to organize it, to find delight in it, 
and, at last, to give it expression. For expression 
is a necessity of the soul, a primary and universal 
impulse. But expression is a matter of art, and 
art is the instinct and gift of a few. All who 
thought, felt, or acted contributed to the original 
fund out of which literature was fed, but only the 
imaginative and creative minds could formulate 
this common knowledge and turn this raw material 
into art. 

In the prehistoric periods of the great races these 
poetic minds were at work on the common stock of 
ideas, experience, and belief ; and, perhaps without 
intention or consciousness, the first fresh, hardy 
growths of literature sprang from the soil of the 
popular life. There were no books, no men of 
letters, no professional spirit, no intellectual caste ; 
there were here and there poetic natures, who 
sang as the birds sing, because the impulse was in 
their souls. 

In the Greek literature, which is not only one of 
the foremost, but one of the most complete and 
harmonious literary expressions of a race, every 
principal form of the literary art can be traced 


directly back to the life of the people. Battle 
chants, religious hymns, dancing songs, wedding 
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chorals, funeral dirges, were universal long before 
the appearance of the first writer of historic times. 
Every occupation had its set of songs, and the 
whole circle of domestic life had its musical accom- 
paviment. The characteristic of this widespread 
literary expression. was its complete unconscious- 
ness. It took the form of poetry rather than of 
prose because of the natural rhythmic tendency of 
an artistic race; the tendency in the expression 
of any deep feeling to use the whole body as well 
as the voice. This early poetry was lyrical; it 
was verse to be sung rather than read or recited. 
It was, in a word, the most direct, natural, and 
complete expression of the Greek life. In this 
way, without any consciousness of doing an artifi- 
cial thing, the poetic Greek gave musical utterance 
to his thought and feeling. The appearance and 
mystery of the world imparted a deeper strain to 
his simple rhythmic invocation to the gods; mar- 
riage, birth, festive days, death, furnished the 
themes and occasions for the expression of those 
joys and sorrows of which every life was made up; 
the stir and bitterness of strife invoked those spir- 
ited outbursts which later on were to compass the 
loftiest emotion in the odes of Tyrtzus and Pin- 
dar; the recurring festivals of seed-time and har- 
vest inspired both the licentious and the religious 
dance and song; for on these festive occasions the 
dance was part of the song. The Greek dance, 
like the earlier dance everywhere, was a serious 
and intelligent expression of thought or feeling. 
If it became riotous, it became so deliberately, 
as an expression of the Bacchic spirit. It was 
religious even more than social; its movements 
were intended to express through motion the senti- 
ment which the song expressed through voice 
and words. We have so completely lost the secret 
of this dance that we can no longer reproduce it 
even in the imagination ; this mueh, however, is 
certain, that it was a part, and a chief part, of a 
rounded and complete expression of an idea or an 
emotion. The ghost dance is a very rude sur- 
vival of this primitive impulse. So close in those 
early days was art to life, utterance to the sub- 
stance of thought and experience! 

The lyric is a form of verse designed to be sung 
or requiring a musical accompaniment. The poetry 
which has been described was of this character, and 
was the source of all that great body of later Greek 
poetry which in short, varied forms expressed per- 
sonal emotions and experience of every kind. Sue- 
ceeding chapters will indicate the popular origin 
of the great literary forms, dramatic and epic, in 
which the larger movements of the race in history 
and its larger movements in thought are embodied 
and preserved. It is sufficient here to bring out 
the first great fact in the study of literature: that 
it grew out of popular experience, and was an ex- 
pression of popular life. 








IN SPAIN. 
By Witi1am W. ELtsworrs. 


WE. get on swimmingly with our Spanish. owing 
to the fact that we have hired a gentleman 
to accompany us and attend to the details of con- 
versation. Spanish is an elusive language. It 
seems easy when you look at it, and you are quite 
sure that if you could only remember your Latin 
just a little better, you could read it off at a 
glance. But the words that bear most seriously on 
the sense always fail one at the last. 

I studied Spanish long enough to learn to count 
up to twenty, to say “ Where is,” “ Excuse me,” 
and “ Please bring the warm water,” and the 
treasures of Spanish literature were fast opening up 
to me; but too illiberal allowance for what the 
other man would say made general conversation 
difficult. This other man’s repartee is always a 
drawback in foreign languages. You commit to 
memory a graceful little question from the red 
phrase-book; you recite it glibly—and then you 
stand from under. 

My few phrases served me well in Gibraltar— 
where most of the inhabitants speak English—and 
even in Spain one can salute his companions at 
table d'héte with a “ Where is,” spoken under the 
breath, without attracting attention. But itseemed 
as if everything we wanted to buy cost more than 
twenty anything, so we hired a courier. 

Now, when a Spanish gentleman steps on my foot, 
I do not turn upon him and ask him to bring the 
warm water. I call “John Courier,” and he tells 
the gentleman that the American sefior’s feet are 
always at his disposal. 

We are very affable in Spain. 


A FAMILY PAPER. 


Madam says that we ought to be very thankful 
that there are any railroads at all here ; and indeed 
I am, for I would not be here otherwise. But the 
solemn pomp with which it is all done is delightful 
to an American, who is used to being pushed 
through a wicket and told to “ step lively.” 

The hotel omnibus leaves in admirable time for 
the trains. At Cordova the ’bus for the 11:50 
train was advertised in the corridor to start from 
the hotel at 10:45, and it left on time. We were 
ten minutes in reaching the station, five in getting 
ticke.s, and then we had a comfortable fifty 
minutes in which to seat ourselves in the cars and 
prepare our minds for being whirled through space 
at the rate of ten miles an hour. 

A large hand-bell is rung at least four different 
times before starting; then the guard sounds a 
whistle; a few minutes later the engine gives a 
funny little toot ; they ring the bell once more, and, 
if the engineer does not change his mind, we are 
off. Once in a while there is a stop, and “ John 
Courier ” pokes his head in the window to tell us 
we have forty-five minutes for lunch. 

The guards are always courteous. They touch 
their caps and thank you for your ticket. They are 
smoking most of the time, to be sure, and they 
make nothing of sitting down in your compartment 
for a comfortable smoke and chat. 

I have not reached the point of a comfortable 
Spanish chat. 


You can smoke anywhere in Spain, at table 
d’héte, in the street-cars (where even the conductors 
are puffing cigarettes), anywhere that breathing is 
permissible. A young Capuchin monk smoked a 
cigarette while he showed us about his monastery 
and pointed out the masterpiece over the grand 
altar in the chapel. Old men smoke in bed in the 
charity hospitals. Clerks behind the counters 
smoke while they wait upon lady customers. 

After visiting the tobacco factory at Seville, the 
chances are in favor of one’s temporarily giving up 
the use of tobacco. Here are thousands of women 
and girls—five thousand, they told us—sitting in the 
gloomy rooms of an old palace, rolling cigarettes 
and talking as fast as ever they can; such an ill- 
smelling Babel never came under our observation 
before. Many of the women bring their little 
babies and rock them in rough wooden cradles, 
while they roll and roll and chatter, hour after 
hour, many of them puffing cigarettes as they work. 
An old woman sits at the door with a little table 
before her, piled up with big Spanish coppers, and 
from this she pays the workers when they bring 
her a certain number of packages of cigarettes. 


Europe is full of couriers and guides who have 
been with Mark Twain. The famous humorist 
was either the most guided American that ever 
traveled abroad, or else there are errors of state- 
ment afloat that ought to be corrected. When our 
steamer reached Gibraltar one of these beings came 
into my stateroom, before [ was up, with a Mark 
Twain certificate in his band, very badly frayed, 
and dated 1867. There was another at the Tan- 
gier hotel who had spent nearly a lifetime in 
Mr. Clemens’s service, and a gentleman whom I 
met in Seville told me that he had an excellent 
courier—“ he had been with Mark Twain.” I 
have begun to think that all the passengers and 
crew of the immortal “ Quaker City ” are over here 
in the guide business. Ours would have been with 
him only he was born too late. : 

We call him “John Courier” because his last 
name is difficult to grasp, and he told us his first 
name was John. But we notice that his friends at 
the hotels call him “Judah.” He brings Madam 
a bouquet every morning. She is pleased with the 
attention, but what I want to know is, who pays 
for the bouquet ? 


“John Courier” speaks Spanish and English, 
both equally well, but he sometimes makes funny 
work putting one into the other. == 

At the picture gallery in Seville we were 
interested in a large modern painting, the name 
of which in the Spanish catalogue was “ Los 
Padres del Celebrante despues de la Misa nueva.” 
That is one of those numerous Spanish sentences 
one thinks at first glance he can read without any 
difficulty, but the longer he studies it the more dis- 
trustful he becomes. piece 

The picture represented a young priest sitting in 
the midst of a group of richly dressed prelates and 
acolytes ; a woman, of perhaps fifty years of age, 
knelt before him embracing him, while an elderly 
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man stood near with bowed head. We asked 
“ John Courier” to translate the title, and this is 
what he gave us: 

“The fathers of the} celebrated after the now 
miss.” 

Looking at the sentenee the translation seemed 
reasonable enough, but it was difficult to establish 
a connection with the picture. We suggested 
John’s getting the story from the doorkeeper, and 
the following is the revised version: 


“The parents of the celebrant after his first 
mass.” 


“John Courier” took us for a Sunday evening 
walk in Seville, along the crowded boulevards and 
past the bright cafés, to a funny little shop on a 
side street, where they had two cows in a tiny back 
room, and we drank a big glass of warm milk. I 
think this was his idea of a Sabbath observance. 


Jerez—spelled with an X in Spanish, and pro- 
nounced with an H—is where they make sherry. 
You stop over a train on your way from Cadiz and 
see them at it—if you happento be there in the 
right season. Cadiz was something of a disap- 
pointment; it is commonplace and modern, and, 
after you have seen the cathedral and the “Mar- 
riage of St. Catherine,” there is little else to enjoy. 
We think that too much has been made out of the 
fact that “ladies” rhymes with Cadiz, for we 
found them more commonplace there than in many 
other places. 

In Spain you see a red rose worn in the hair 
very frequently, shining out through the black 
tresses at the side of the mantilla. Even in the 
tobacco factory many of the girls were so adorned. 
Walking through a park in Seville one day we met 
three girls, two of whom wore roses; the third, 
who was nearest to us, had none, but as Madam 
had a few in her hand, she helped herself as she 
passed. It may have been a trifle bold, but still it 
was gracefully done, with a smile and a bow—and 
she was a very pretty girl. 

To return to Jerez. We had pictured the sherry 
vineyards filled with peasants merrily treading out 
the mellow grape, with fountains of golden juice 
running over the intoxicated ground. This is not 
the case. In the first place, sherry is not made in 
November ; and in the second place, the work is 
done by hydraulic pressure, with very unromantic 
and somewhat rusty machinery. But we went 
over the acres of works, and then down into a 
special cellar where we had our first taste of real 


sherry—rich, and as smooth to the throat as olive 
oil. 


We did not see a bull fight. We were out of 
season for that also. At Algeciras we saw some 
little bulls that were being brought up for a fight 
six months hence. At that stage of their educa- 
tion we could go into their stalls and scrateh their 
heads. The bull-ring was decorated with a peace- 
ful family wash, and the keeper was a mild- 
mannered man who took as much pride in a family 
of white mice and another of Guinea pigs as in 
his bulls. 

But in Seville, wandering over the deserted 
ring, we eame to the “ hospital ” with its stretchers 
and cots, and the custodian opened the door of 
a little cupboard in the wall, and showed us an 
image of the Virgin surrounded with candles and 
the paraphernalia of an altar. It was for the 
poor fellows who lay wounded unto death to look 
upon. 

P Nothing did more than this to allay my blood- 
thirsty desire to see just one bull fight. 


The hotels are delightful. The Hotelde Madrid - 
at Seville, said to be the best in Spain, is built 
around a large open marble-paved court, where you 
take your after-dinner coffee under the light of 
electric lamps shining down through oranges and 
palms. As the building is only two stories high, 
the courtyard is always bright and sunny in the 
daytime. ‘T'wo people can have a parlor here with 
their bedroom without extra charge—three dollars 
each a day, on the American plan. So we have 
a parlor. Our bedroom commands a royal view 
of a Roman Catholic belfry, where all the quarters 
are rung out through the night—and it seems 
sometimes as if the nickels are not neglected. 


It is so about fleas. The guide-books do not 
dwell much on mosquitoes, but you will find these 
too in Spain, except in Granada, where it is high 
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and cool. We have seen splendid varieties of both 
animals, and for their sakes we are sometimes glad 
we came. The most inexpensive thing one can do 
and at the same time derive the highest pleasure is 
to retire occasionally from observation, and—* but 
that is another story.” 








A PRINCE OF CRITICS. 
II. 
By Hsatmar Hyorto BoyeseEn. 


~ Dr. Brandes’s “ Impressions of Poland” I found 

an observation which illustrates his extraordinary 
power of characterization. The temperament of the 
Polish people, he says (I am quoting from memory) 
is not rational but fantastically heroic. When I 
recall the personalities of the various Poles I have 
known (and I have known a great many), I ecan- 
not conceive of a phrase more exquisitely descrip- 
tive. That is what I call a luminous phrase; for 
it illuminates the Polish character as by a flash of 
lightning. It fixes an impression which nothing 
can obliterate. It makes all your haphazard knowl- 
edge about Poland significant and valuable by sup- 
plying you with a key to its interpretation. It is 
this faculty which Dr. Brandes has displayed in an 
eminent degree in his many biographical and crit- 
ical essays which have appeared in German and 
Danish periodicals; as also in his more elaborate 
biographies of Benjamin Disraeli (1878), Esa- 
ias Tegner (1878), Siren Kierkegaard (1877), 
Ferdinand Lassalle (1882), and Ludwig Hol- 
berg. The first of these was translated into Eng- 
lish, and was also published in the United States. 
A second volume, entitled “Eminent Writers of 
the Nineteenth Century,” was translated three years 
ago by the Honorable Rasmus B. Anderson, late 
United States Minister to Denmark, and at- 
tracted considerable attention. The greater num- 
ber of these highly finished essays were selected 
from the Danish volumes ‘The Men of the New 
Transition” (1884) and “Men and Works in Re- 
cent European Literature ” (1883), and one or two 
from “ Danish Poets” (1877). They give in every 
instance the keynote to the personality with which 
they deal ; they are not so much studies of books 
as studies of the men who are revealed in the 
books. Take, for instance, the essay on Bjirnstjerne 
Bjérnson, which I regard as one of the finest and 
most vital pieces of critical writing in recent times. 
What can be more subtly descriptive of the very 
innermost soul of this poet than the picture of him 
as the clansman, the Norse chieftain, who feels 
with the many and speaks for the many ; and what 
more beautifully indicative of his external position 
than this phrase: “To mention his name is like 
hoisting the flag of Norway” ? 

It seems pecaliarly appropriate to follow up this 
essay with one on Ibsen, who is as complete an 
antithesis to his great and popular rival as 
could well be conceived. There is no bugle call 
in the name Henrik Ibsen. It is thin in sound, 
and can be spoken almost with closed lips. You 
have no broad vowels and large consonants to fill 
your mouth as when you say Bjirnstjerne Bjirn- 
son. This difference in sound seems symbolic. 
Ibsen is the solitary man, a scathing critic of 
society, a delver in the depths of human nature, 
skeptical of all that men believe in andadmire. He 
hag not, like Bjérnson, any faith in majorities ; nay, 
he believes that the indorsement of the majority 
is an argument against the wisdom of a course of 
action or the truth of a proposition. The sum- 
mary of this poet’s work and personality in Dr. 
Brandes’s book is a masterpiece of analytical 
criticism. The reading of it has all the effect of 
an experience. It enriches and expands the ter- 
ritory of one’s thought. It is no less-witty, no less 
epigrammatic, than Sainte-Beuve at his best ; and 
it has flashes of deeper insight than I have ever 
found in Sainte-Beuve. 

The last book of Dr. Brandes which has been 
presented to the American public is his “ Impres- 
sions of Russia.” The device, the motto of this 
work (which in the Danish edition is printed on 
the back of the title page) is “Black Earth,” the 
significance of which is thus explained in the con- 
cluding paragraph : 

“ Black earth, fertile soil, new soil, wheat soil . . . 
the wide, rich, warm nature... the infinite ex- 
panses, which fill the soul with melancholy and with 
hope ... the impenetrable, duskily mysterious 
. . . the mother-womb of new realities and new 
mysticism . . . Russia, the future.” 

The prophetic vagueness of this paragraph, big 
with dim possibilities, conveys the very impression 
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to which all observations and experiences in Rus- 
sia finally reduce themselves. It is the enduring 
residue which remains when all evanescent impres- 
sions have lapsed into the background. It expresses, 
too, the typical mental attitade of every Russian, be 
he ever so Frenchified and denationalized. The 
word “Virgin Soil” was a favorite phrase with 
Tourguénieff when speaking of his country, and 
he used it as the title of his last novel. It seemed 


to him to explain my he in Russian conditions _ 


that to the rest of the world appeared enigmatical. 
The whole of Dr. Brandes’s book is interpenetrated 


with this consciousness of the vast possibilities hid- 
den in the virgin bosom of the new earth, even 
though they may be too deeply hidden to sprout up 
into the daylight for centuries to come. The Ras- 
sian literature, which is at present enchaining the at- 
tention of the civilized world, is a brilliant variation 
of this theme, an imaginative commentary on this 
text. The second half of Dr. Brandes’s “ Impres- 
sions” is devoted to the consideration of Pusch- 
kin, Gogol, Lermontoff, Dostojevski, Tourguénieff, 
and Toletoi; of each of whom he gives, as it ap- 
pears to me, a better account than M. de Vogiié in 
his book “Le Roman Russe,” which gave him a 
seat among the F Immortals. 

The full significance of Dr. Brandes’s literary 
activity, which has now extended over well-nigh a 
quarter of a century, can hardly be estimated from 
our side of the Atlantic. To Denmark he has en- 
deavored to be what Goethe was to Germany, viz., 
an intellectual liberator. The Danish horizon was, 
twenty years ago, hedged in on all sides by a patri- 
otic prejudice and conceit which allowed few foreign 
ideas to enter. The people had, previous to the 
two Sleswick-Holstein wars, been in lively communi- 
cation with Germany, and the intellectual currents 
of the Fatherland had found their way up to the 
Belts, and had pulsated there, h with some 
loss of vigor. But the disastrous defeat in the last 
war aroused such a hostility against Germany that 
the intellectual intercourse almost ceased. German 
ideas became scarcely less obnoxious than German 
bayonets. Spiritual stagnation was the result. For 
no nation can with impunity cut itself off from the 
great life of the world. New connections might, 

rhaps, have been formed with France or Eng- 
land ; but the obstacles in the way of such connec- 
tions appeared too great to be readily overcome. 
Racial differences and consequent alienism in hab- 
its of thought made a rapprochement seem hope- 
less. It seemed, for a while, as if the war had cut 
down the intellectual territory of the Danes even 
more than it had curtailed their material area. 
They cultivated their little domestic virtues, talked 
enthusiastic nonsense on festive occasions, in- 
dulged in insane hopes of recovering their lost 
provinces, but rarely allowed their political reverses 
to interfere with their amusements. They let the 
world roar on past their gates, without troubling 
themselves much as to what interested or agi- 
tated it. A feeble, moonshiny late-romanticism was 
predominant in their literature; and in art, philos- 
ophy, and politics that sluggish conservatism which 
betokens a low vitality, incident upon intellectual 
isolation. 

What was needed at such a time was a man who 
could reattach the broken connection—a mediator 
and interpreter of foreign thought in such a form 
as to appeal to the Danish tem ent and be 
capable of assimilation by the ish intellect. 
Such a man was Georg Brandes. He undertook 
to put his people en rapport with the nineteenth 
century, to open new avenues for the influx of 
modern thought, to take the place of those which 
had been closed. We have seen that he inter- 
preted to his the significance of the 
literary and social movements both in England and 
in France. But a self-satisfied and virtuous little 
nation which regards its remoteness from the great 
world as a matter of congratulation is not apt to 
receive with favor such a champion of alien ideas. 
The more the Danes became absorbed in their 
national hallucinations, the more provincial, nay 
parochial, they became in their interests, the less 
did they feel the need of any intellectual stimulus 
from abroad ; and when Dr. Brandes introduced 
them to modern realism, agnosticism, and positivism 
they thanked God that none of these dreadful isms 
were indigenous with them; and were disposed to 
take Dr. Brandes to task for disturbing their idyllic, 
orthodox peace by the promulgation of such danger- 
ous heresies. en the time came to fill the pro- 


fessorship for which he was a candidate, he was 
passed by, and a safer but inferior man was ap- 
pointed. A formal crusade was opened against 
him, and he was made the object of savage and 
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bitter attacks. I am not positive, but am disposed 
to believe that it was i ettsaite, not against his 
opinions only, but against the man himeelf, which 
drove Dr. Brandes from Copenhagen, and induced 
him, in October, 1877, to settle in Berlin. Here he 
continued his literary activity with unabated zeal, 
became a valued contributor to the most authorita- 
tive German periodicals, and gained a conspicvous 
position among German men of letters. But while 
he was sojourning abroad, the seed of ideas which 
he had left at home began to sprout, and in 1882 
his friends in Copenhagen felt themselves strong 
enough to brave the prejudice which his ssthetical 
and religious heresies had aroused. At their in- 
vitation he returned to Denmark in 1882, having 
been guaranteed an income of four thousand crowns 
($1,000) for ten years, with the single stipulation 

that he should deliver an annual course of public 
lectures in Copenhagen. Since then his reputation 
has spread rapidly throughout the civilized world ; 
his books have been translated into many languages, 

and he is winning his way to a recognition, 

which is his due, as the foremost of contemporary 

critics. 








SHE LOVED A SAILOR.’ 


AN AMERICAN ROMANCE. 
By Ametia E. Barr, 
Auton Sth Vedder “of be ” “* The Bow of Orange Rib- 


’ 
“ The oe ndal Side,” * Border 


ess,” ** Feet of Clay,” etc., etc. 
CHAPTER THIRTEENTH. 
READY TO PERISH. 


“ Then ae the Lord—‘ We are not four, but five ; 
“ He who protects” is here.’” 


“ Nor lies the babe nearer the nursing place, 

Than Allah’s smallest child to Allah's grace.” 
—T[Rosary of Islim. 

“. . . hide the outcasts—bewray not him that wan- 
dereth. Let my outcasts dwell with thee... be a 
covert to them from the face of the spoiler.”—Isaiah 
xvi., 3, 4. 

At that same hour Captain Bradford was on the 

deck of his ship giving orders about the be- 
stowal of certain pieces of cargo. He was tired 
and a little cross. Nothing but the sameness of 
every-day duty had come into his life since the 
memorable events connected with the election. 
When he next reached New York, June was 
nearly half over, and Virginia and the Major had 
ane city for a summer at the White Sulphur 

P’ 

Jack also was very busy, and Marius saw little 
of him. Perhaps he did not greatly miss his 
brother at this time. It was a trial to listen to 
him when the talk turned upon Virginia, as it was 
sure todo. He could not quite forget how natu- 
rally Jack had gone with her to the piano, and 
how finely their voices had mingled. ‘True, she 
had shown him great favor, but that might be be- 
cause he was Jack’s brother. So the June visit to 
New York, though he had hoped something from 
it, brought nothing. He did not even see Nelly. 
In August things had been equally unpropitious. 
The Mason house was deserted. Jack seemed dull 
and preoccupied, and little inclined to talk of 
them. The weather was frightfully hot, and the 
riots had made the city very unpleasant. He 
scarcely left his ship. 

It was the close of September when he arrived 
again. He had every reason to believe the Masons 
would have returned ; he hoped Jack and he might 
come to some better understanding about them. 
The weather was now cool and enchanting, and the 
city full of renewed hope and life. His spirits 


as they began to smoke Jack said: 

“ Marius, I am engaged to be married.” 

A great roaring came into the ears of Marius. 
His thumped against his breast. He felt as 
i the springs of life had suddenly sunk deeper 
than the deepest bed of ocean. Then he knew no 
more until he found himself on his bed, and felt 
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ish weakness, rose hastily, and said, “Come, Jack, 
let us finish our pipe.” 

The mate thought he had been working too hard, 
and Jack readily accepted this idea. “ You should 
not do so, Marius. I have heard father regret 
just the same waste. Last time I saw him he said, 
*O that I had the strength I wasted when I was 
@ young man !’” 

“ Never mind my strength, Jack. I guess it will 
last my task out. You are engaged to be married ? 
How long since ?” 

“ More than a month ago.” 

“ But she was not in New York then?” 

“No; I went to see her.” 

“Ts her father satisfied ?” 

“Yes; pretty well. Her mother says we are 
too young. Carrie is little over sixteen.” 

“Her mother? Carrie? Who do you mean, 
Jack? Miss Mason has ro mother.” 

“T am not speaking of Miss Mason. I gave her 
up last May. She was so cold and unsympathetic ! 
A young man cannot throw his love away on a 
marble statue. I went to see her one night about 
three weeks after the election, and as long as I 
talked of it, and of you, she was pleasant as sun- 
shine. But when I tried to turn the conversation 
upon my own feelings, she evaded the subject, until 
I forced her to listen. Then she was—well, not at 
all as you would wish your future wife tobe. I 
madefup my mind that night to care no more about 
her.” 

“Having once loved her, Jack, how could you 
cease to love her ?” 

“If a girl does not care for me, why should I 
care for her? The very next night I met Carrie 
Cushing. She was just from school, and sweet and 
pretty as a flower. She says she fell in love with 
me as soon as she saw me; and I am sure I did 
with her. Carrie is Mr. Cushing’s only child, she 
gets all she wants, and it is a very happy thing for 
me that I have won her favor.” 

“You are a lucky fellow, Jack, and what you 
have said makes me very happy also.” 

“ T should have told you when you were here in 
August, but I was not quite sure then. Say, Marius, 
what time is it? I promised Carrie to be there at 
five o’clock.” 

“ Then you had better hurry, dear boy. Jack /” 
and the single word was so full of affection that the 
young man could not resist its power. He threw 
his arms across his brother’s shoulder, and kissed 
him with the same demonstrative frankness he had 
done when he was ten years old. 

Left alone, Marius permitted himself to give 
way to the physical weakness which had been in- 
duced by Jack’s phantom blow. He scarcely yet 
felt able to grasp the blessed thought that he might 
now love freely, love withoutjany drawback, love 
without any sense of wrong or selfishness. But 
gradually the strength of this position comforted 
him. Hope, that ever new fine wine of life, made 
his heart glad ; he lifted up his face as he had not 
done for many months. He was just beginning to 
think it possible to call upon Major Mason and 
Virginia, when he was sensitive to some presence 
behind him. He turned and saw Nelly Haworth. 

“ Why, Nelly !” : . 

“I hev brought thee a letter, Captain. Miss 
Mason sent it, or I wouldn’t hev come near t’ ‘ Ar- 
ethusa.’ Will ta read it, and send me back as soon 
as iver ta can ?” 

He took the letter from her hand, and trembled 
with fear and joy as he did so. His eyes ran all 
over the few eager words in a moment— 

“ Captain Bradford : 

“1 am in a great perplexity. There is a cruel wrong 

to be done ; will you help me to prevent it ? 
“Your friend, 
. “Viner, Mason.” 

He flushed scarlet with the honor done him. He 
could scarcely write the few words necessary to an- 
swer her. They seemed so cold and formal an 

expression of all that was in his heart. But he bid 
Nelly hurry back with the message, and promised 
to follow it in half an hour. 

It was then after five, and when he reached the 
Mason house it was dark. Virginia met him as 
he entered, and, holding his hand, led him into 
the parlor. She was under strong excitement. 
For an hour she had been walking about the room, 

ing how she was to explain the shameful in- 
cidents to Captain Bradford. When she saw him 
she brought him to the lighted candles, and put 
Jane’s letter into his hand. 

“ Read it, every word,” she said. P 

Her voice was low, but tremulous with feeling, 
and Marius, glancing first into her face, began to 
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read. Standing by his side she watched him— 
watched the gradual knitting of his brows, the set- 
ting of his mouth, the flaming of the rising passion 
into his eyes and cheeks. As he finished the infa- 
mous tale he slowly gathered the paper between 
his strong hands and crushed it together. The 
action was involuntary. He did not know he had 
done so until Virginia touched his hands. 

a I would crush the tenfold villain to atoms!” he 
said. 

“The boys, though, Captain! That is the first 
thought. Will you help me to save them ?” 

“ As gladly as if they were my own brothers. I 
will go at once.” 

“Their probable lodging is named in that let- 
ter.” She took the crushed paper from him, and 
began to straighten it out with her beautifal hands. 
He could scarce refrain himeelf from kissing 
them. He did touch them, and felt as if he had 
touched some spring of wondrous bliss. 

“ Here it is—33 Spruce Street. I shall leave all 
to you. Have you any idea what must be done ?” 

“They must be taken to England. The ‘ Are- 
thusa’ can take them.” 

“Do you sail to-morrow ?” 

‘“ To-morrow, at four o’clock. But I can make 
it later if necessary.” 

* Then I shall not see you again.” There was 
a loving trouble in her eyes; a longing sadness in 
her voice. It made him tremble with hope and 
love. 

“ But I will not doubt. You will do everything 
that is possible: the boys are truly no charge of 
yours—but, if I may call you ‘friend,’ save them 
for my sake.” 

Control, repression, restraint, were no longer 
possible. He flung them behind his back. He 
looked with shining eyes straight into her eyes, he 
took her hands in his hands, and said, with a strong, 
sweet potency— 

“Not for your sake, my love. Not for your 
sake, but for the sake of Justice and Mercy and 
Eternal Right, I will save the boys, if I give my 
life to do it. I would be a craven, cowardly, cruel 
hound not to save them. But, oh, Virginia! give 
me your love for Love’s own sweet sake. I am not 
worthy—” 

“ You are most worthy.” 

“TI am poor.” 

‘You are rich.” 

‘*T am lowly born.” 

You are noble by birth.” 

He drew her close to him and whispered, “ What 
then, oh, loveliest and sweetest ?” 

She could not escape his beaming eyes, his bend- 
ing face, his encircling arms, the spirit of compel- 
ling love that pervaded him. She went to the 
heart that claimed her. He felt her arms around 
his neck, her cheek against his cheek, her lips 
whispering on his lips the divinest music mortals 
ever near. 

He was in a rapture, and all impossible things 
were then possible to him. For a few moments 
heaven and earth had met. He had the token in 
his soul of a love which bound him to immortality. 
They were both so blissful that they wept as full 
souls weep, a happy rain that kisses turned to 
smiles. 

It would have been hard to part, if Duty—not 
severe, but strong and pleasant of aspect—had not 
said, “ The clock strikes seven. There is work to 
be done, and you must be about it.” 

“You will write and tell me all, dearest 
Marius.” 

“John Thomas will bring you word. I shall 
need some one that I can rely on. If I do not get 
the boys to-night, I cannot leave my ship very well 
to-morrow. But John Thomas is sufficient. Tell 
Nelly to send him to the ‘ Arethusa’ at daybreak. 
If she talks to him to-night, he will be in a proper 
mood for any slave-hunter to-morrow. But I hope 
to have the boys on the ‘Arethusa’ in an hour’s 
time. My darling, write me a letter, and send it 
to me to-morrow.” 

She smiled her promise, and then fled away toa 
dreamful, happy solitude; while Marius walked 
with purposeful strides to 33 Spruce Street. 

It was a large boarding-house, and he was 
readily shown to an attic room with a shelving 
roof and dormer windows. Alexander, the elder 
boy, was absent. Stephen sat at a table writing. 
He was slightly deformed—one of those seraphic- 
looking hunchbacks who are old when they are 
born, and who have a nature too fine and high for 
mortal usage. He was writing a hymn, and heaven 
was in his upturned gaze. 

When Captain Bradford entered, he sprang to 
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his feet. The haunting terror of his life seized him 
in @ moment, and he was not able to throw off his 
suspicion at once. 

Marius took both his hands firmly and gently, 
and said, “ Have no fear, Stephen ; I come as your 
true friend. Where is Alexander ?” 

“He went to Flushing, on business, this after- 
noon.” 

“ But he is coming home to-night?” 

“ Not until to-morrow.” 

“ What time to-morrow ?” 

“It may be noon. It may be later. It depends 
upon the orders he took out there. What is the 
matter, sir? Are we in danger ?” 

“TI fear so, Stephen—in great danger. In fact, 
there is no time for delay.” Then he gave him 
Jane’s letter, and the boy comprehended in a few 
moments the position. He rose trembling, and 
deathly white with terror. 

“ What is to be done?” he said. “What is to 
be done, sir? I mean, how is Alexander to be 
warned? Where shall we go?” 

“T am the captain of an English ship. I will 
take you on board to-night. You are safe there.” 

“But my brother, sir? I cannot leave my 
brother.” 

“At daylight I will have a man to watch for 
him, to warn him, and tell him where you are, and 
how to reach the ship. Can you truet me, Ste- 
phen?” 

He rose and looked searchingly into the Cap- 
tain’s face, and the clear gray eyes met his dark, 
glowing ones with such strong and loving intelli- 
gence that the boy answered promptly, “I can 
trust you fully. I will go with you now.” He 
was gutting on his coat as he spoke. 

“Stop a moment. Write a letter to your brother, 
and leave it on the table.” 

“That man Wilkins is sure to come here. He 
would take it.” 

“You are right. Do not fear, I will manage to 
warn, I will surely save your brother. Come.” 

They went out together into the warm, starlit 
night—the strong, handsome man and the lad, 
slight, pale, and crippled. _ Stephen stepped slowly. 
He was praying as he went, and the Captain was 
conscious of a Presence, greater than any mortal, 
walking with them. 

“He will give his angele charge concerning 
thee,” muttered the boy; and Marius walked, 
never thought of hurrying, and had no fear of mo- 
lestation. They were encircled by an atmosphere 
that was stronger than a rampart. No man ap- 
proached them ; several crossed over to the other 
side. It was like walking in a vision, and the sail- 
ors laughing with their sweethearts, and the people 
passing to and fro, seemed outside of the world they 
moved in. 

When they stepped on board the “ Arethusa,” 
Marius turned to Stephen, and said, with a sharp 
kindness : 

“Go down into the ship. You are free. Thank 
God for it!” 

So far all was well, but he was troubled at miss- 
ing the boy Alexander. His return was so uncer- 
tain,and John Thomas would only be able to identify 
him by Stephen’s description. He had not a high 
opinion of the Yorkshireman’s native cleverness in . 
such emergencies, though he knew he could rely on 
his courage. After all, Nell¥’s intuition might have 
been better. 

At daylight John Thomas boarded the “ Are- 
thusa,” and Nelly was with him. She was to bring 
back any information there was to send, and she 
was the bearer of a letter from Virginia to the 
Captain. It was her first love letter to him. He 
dismissed every other thought, and fled like a boy 
to his cabin with it. And blessed above all menha 
thought himself when his heart came at last and 
alone into its warm secret foldings. He gave him- 
self one half-hour’s joy, and then, with his answer 
ready for Nelly, went back to the salon. 

Stephen was talking with Nelly and John Thom- 
as. He had described his brother so fully that 
Nelly declared she could pick him out of a hun- 
dred, but John Thomas only scratched his head and 
wondered. Nelly looked at him impatiently, and 
turned to Marius—* Captain, I'll look after John 
Thomas mysen.” 

“Tf she'll nobbut point t’ lad out to me, I'll see 
as nobody hurts him, Captain.” 

“Then I will trust you, Nelly. After noon, I 
cannot leave the ship. If I did, I would not have 
men enough to sail her. Now,mind! The ‘ Are- 
thusa’ lifts her anchor at four o’clock. You 
must have the boy here by that time, Nelly.” 

“ Tf he is in town, Captain.” 
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“ And if not, what then, sir?” It was Stephen 
who spoke, and Marius could not bear the anguish 
in his long, thin, white face. ; 

“J will wait for him, Stephen. It cannot be 
longer than twelve hours. The ‘ Arethusa’ will 
not be ready until Alexander is aboard her. Now 
then, Stephen!” 

He followed Nelly and John Thomas on deck, 
walked to the end of the wharf with them, and 
again gave the man his instructions. He answered 
“ Aye, aye, sir,” but he turned to Nelly as soon 
as the Captain was out of hearing, for his final 
orders. 

“ What does ta think of all this, Nelly? Itisa 
mixy-maxy business. If they’d take my notion 
about it, they’d let me go for that hound Wilkins. 
I'd pummel him that well, he wouldn’t be able to 
move out of his bed for a week or two.” 

“Of course you would. Now forget iverything 
Captain Bradford said to you, and do just as I say. 
Go to 33 Spruce Street, and stay round there 
till one o’clock. Ivery tims the clock strikes, ask 
if Mr. Forfar hes come home, and as soon as he 
does, give him his brother’s letter. When he is 
ready to run, keep at his side till he steps on the 
‘Arethusa.’ If ta lets any man stop him, thou 
stops thy awn wedding—that’s all about it.” 

“I'm none such a fool.” 

“Tf he hesn’t come home to 33 Spruce Street 
by one o’clock—and men are thet contrary I'm 
eure he won’t hey—then go to Job Parker’s store, 
63 William Street, and watch round there, till theu 
either sees him or me. I'll be along about two 
o'clock to see thou does thy duty.” 

“I’m sure thou needn't.” 

“If ta sees Wilkins—and, surely to goodness, 
thou can’t mistake such a blackguard—keep thy 
hands off him till I get there. Then I'll give thee 
leave to do as ta likes with him.” 

These instructions seemed clear enough to Nelly, 
but she was doubtful of John Thomas blundering 
them. Virginia shared her anxiety. ‘ Do’not wait 
a moment, Nelly,” she urged. “Go and direct 
John Thomas.” 

“T am far better not there, ma'am, till the young 
man comes home; and I’m sure by his brother's 
words and looks he'll niver get near New York till 
afternoon.” But at twelve o'clock Nelly started 
down town, and found John Thomas at the post 
assigned him. He had stood there all morning, 
. “making himsen,” as Nelly said, “a laughing- 
stock and a wonder-post for ivery one as lived near 
at hand.” 

“The landlady has told me three times that 
Mr. Forfar won't be home till dark; so, ta sees, 
he willn’t get on the ‘ Arethusa’ by four o’clock.” 

“Won't he? Thou shall see he will. Now, 
then, if t’ landlady didn’t expect him till dark, 
then it’s nearly sure he goes straight from t’ boat 
to t’ store he works at. And anybody but a fool 
might hey known that, when he’s been collecting 
money. Come, let’s cff to William Street. Why 
didn’t ta bring thy kit of tools, and look as if ta 
had some business of thy awn in hand?” 

“ New York is such a moidering place. LI allays 
feel as if I hed lost my mind in it. I niver get 
used to it.” 

“That’s the way with English folk. They are 
easy to tell ina foreigneountry. They doan’t seem 
to hev any knack of making themsens at home. 
Look at that Irish beggar! You'd swear he felt 
as if a good deal of New York was all his awn. 
Here! Hold ona bit! That is Wilkins, I'll be 
bound for it. Look at his face; it is the varry 
color of tobacco—and the big hat over it! He may 
well hide it—a worse-looking scoundrel I niver saw, 
T'm sure!” 

“There is a man with him.” 

“ That will be an officer of some kind, and one 
kind is meaner thar another.” 

“Well, young Forfar isn’t at 33 Spruce Street, 
and I’m varry sure he isn’t in Job Parker's store : 
for we hev passed twenty times, and there is no- 
bedy like him in it.” 

The two men went direct to Parker's store, and 
they remained there for more than an hour. Then 
they walked to Spruce Street, made an inquiry, and 
returned. During this interval, Parker himself 
came frequently to the store door, and looked 
anxiously up the street. Nelly felt sure he was 
watching for Alexander, and that he desired to 
warn him, if he could. It was evident, then, that 
he had not yet returned. Soon after three, Wil- 
kins and his companion again went to Spruce 
Street, and Nelly felt as if this was the lad’s op- 


unity. 
“If he would nobbut come!” said Nelly, impa- 
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tiently; and with the words Alexander turned into 
the street. But Nelly’s face was the other way, and 
she did not see him until he was going into the 
store. When she reached the door, he was just 
handing Parker some papers and a package of 
money. Nelly went straight to him, and her face 
and manner, and the letter she pushed into his 
hand, made him all attention in a moment. 

“Fly, my lad!” she whispered. “ English packet- 
ship ‘Arethusa.’ Stephen is on her, safe! Wil- 
kins, of Memphis, looking for thee. Fly! fly! 
Thou hesn’t a minute to save thysen in!” 

The emergency was one ever present to the poor 
boy’s mind. He glanced at his master, and received 
a movement of warning. He tore open Stephen’s 
note. It said only: “ The‘ Arethusa!’ Fly to her! 
Fly for your freedom! We are waiting for 
you.” 

He threw off his coat, and went bareheaded to 
the door. As he reached it, Wilkins and the 
Sheriff's assistant faced him. 

“ John Thomas!” screamed Nelly. “ make these 
fellows let me alone;” and in an instant John 
Thomas had thrown himself between Nelly and 
Wilkins, and he was hitting out with both hands 
very cleverly. It was a moment or two before the 
men could disengage themselves from the unex- 
pected attack, and that grace was seized by Alex- 
ander ; so that he was nearly a block ahead ere 
they couldfollow. But the odds were vastly against 
him. Wilkins’s shout of “A rescue! Fifty dollars 
for the runaway !” soon sent a score of men after 
him. And the hunters increased at every step. 

“ Fifty dollars!” 

“ Stop thief !” 

“ Runaway nagur !” 

* One hundred dollars for him !” 

“ Knock him down!” 

“ Fling a brick at him !” 

“ A bandred and fifty dollars!” 

And every moment the crowd increased behind 
him; and every moment the likelihood of being 
stopped by some one in front was greater. Win. 
dows were flung open, brutal women shouted and 
laughed, little children’s shrill halloing increased 
the clamor. Thank God! the river at last! There 
was a fiercer shout! a last run for liberty! In an- 
other moment the “ Arethusa ” was in sight. Her 
ensign beckoned him. He was onher wharf. Her 
captain was lifting his cap and cheering him. There 
was a cry from Stephen that gave him fresh 
strength. He leaped on board, he grasped Stephen’s 
outstretched hands, he flung his arms around 
him. 

The crowd was pressing hard after. The Sheriff 
and Wilkins leaped on the deck. The officer was 
approaching his prisoner. Instantly the captain 
was before the boys. “Off, sirs!” he cried. “I 
will fling the first dog-of-a-man into the river who 
touches a passenger of mine !” 

“He is a runaway slave.” 

“ He is as free as you are. Mr. Lewis, show the 
flag, sir!” As he spoke there was a movement 
and a shout, and out flew the British flag. “This 
is a British bottom, sir. On this deck a slave can- 
not breathe.” 

He stepped loftily aside then, as if daring their 
attempt. The two boys stood by the mainmast. 
Alexander’s right arm was thrown before his 
brcther ; his left was lifted to the flag that drooped 
downwards toward them. The eyes of both were 
yet full of terror, but they were raised with hope 
and imploration to the bit of bunting that was their 
friend and their salvation. 

“The boys are mine,” said Wilkins. “I will 
have my property.” Then, turning to the crowd, 
who were talking and shouting on the wharf, he 
cried out to them: “Gentlemen! help me to my 
own!” 

“Mate, pull in the gangway. Donald, up with 
the anchor.” 

“ Nothing of the kind! 
the gangway !” 

“Mr. Lewis, throw it overboard.” 

Ina moment the gangway was hanging from the 
hands of two men on the wharf. Then he turned 
to Wilkins. “You are on your way to Liverpool. 
If any man will give you a berth for love or money 
you can have it. Dare not to come into my pres- 
ence. In Liverpool take the boys—if you can get 
them.” 

There was a greatcheer from the passengers and 
sailors on the “ Arethusa.” A cheer also, mingled 
with laughter, from the crowd on the wharf. Suc- 
cess is the idol of the mob—the victor in any dis- 
pute is always right. 

The packet was now going down the river quickly 


Gentlemen, hold on to 
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enough to insure the boys’ safety. In the main, 
it was watched with pleasure. 

“The poor lad has won his freedom ; let him 
have it !” cried one. 

“He was a good-looking boy,” sighed a big Irish 
woman. She was thinking of her own sons. 

“ And he run like a red deer,” said a tall Scotch- 
man, who had kept close to Alexander’s side. “ Let 
me tell you, it wud ha’e ta’en a braw man to catch 
the laddie. I wadna ha’e suffered it. I said to 
mysel’, let him win his ain freedom if he can; if he 


canna, then John McGregor will win it forhim. I 


wad ha’e knocked the first man down that put 
finger on him.” 

“ Give the captain a cheer! He did right! Give 
him a cheer!” And the crowd fixed their eyes on 
the man standing yet with defiance midship, his 
strong voice ringing out orders, his gallant ship 
answering them with outswelling sails. 

Virginia heard from John Thomas that night the 
whole triumphant transaction, for John Thomas 
had kept very close behind the fugitive; and the 
next morning there was a full account of it in the 
“Sun.” She read it with pride and enthusiasm to 
her father, but the Major listened with an equanim- 
ity that seemed almost cruel. 

“Captain Bradford will get himself into troubls 
if he does not mind.” 

“T think he did quite right.” 

“We are permitted to think as we wish; but 
actions have wider responsibilities, and Providence 
has ordered—” 

“‘My dear father, whenever people want to say 
a severe thing they bring in Providence. How can 
we help suffering with the slave, and honoring men 
who succor those ready to perish ? They are the 
Greathearts of their generation.” 

“Such men are thinly sown, Virginia. I have 
not met many of them. They are widely scat- 
tered.” 

“True ; bnt they know each other, and, afar off, 
salute.” 








THE GOSPEL OF WEALTH. 


Considerable comment of a very usefal sort has been 
drawn out by the contest which is beiag made in this 
city over the wills of a very rich man and a very rich 
woman who recently bequeathed large sums of money 
for philanthropic and educational purposes. How 
widespread this comment is may be inferred from the 
following extract from the New York “ Mail and Ex- 
press,” a paper whose associations incline it to look at 
things from the point of view of men and women of 
wealth. The last paragraph of the extract contains a 
doctrine in which Tie Christian Union has long be- 
lieved—the doctrine that the possessor of a great fort- 
une has great personal responsibilities for its proper 
administration : 

A contested will means often the severing of hu- 
manity’s dearest ties. Filial devotion is flang to the 
winds ; friendships of a lifetime are broken, and new 
feuds sown to be transmitted to future generations. 
The wishes of the departed are set at naught, his 
cherished desires thwarted, his motives misconstrued, 
his body thrust into a lunatic’s grave, and none but the 
lawyers rise up to call his name blessed. 

“ Quisque suc fortune faber. Why not also his own ex- 
ecutor ? What virtue, afterall, is there in a rich man’s 
distributing among colleges and charities what he can- 
not take along? ‘ What is wrested from me by the 
gripe of death,’ says Mr. Gladstone, ‘I can in no sense 
be said to give.’ Gifts imply unselfishness in the 
giver, and diminish, pro tanto, the giver's store ; but 
how can that be called a gift which has to be abandoned, 
and which comes into its pew use only after the sheep 
are cropping the grass which grows above the former 
user 

“How much greater the nobility of the act which 
gives before giving ceases to be a virtue, and assumes 
the responsibility of carrying out in person the giver’s 
beneficent purposes ! ‘ 

“The practical argument against posthumous boun- 
ties is as strong as the ethical. How often does it hap- 
pen that wills providing for the endowment of colle 
libraries, and charities are contested, compromised, 
or set aside, and the intentions of the testator en- 
tirely thwarted! The magnificent provision for Amer- 
ican colleges in the wills of Mr. Fayerweather and Mrs. 
Fogg are imperiled by the contests instituted in the 
courts, and it may be that if the colleges get anything 
it will be through the act of the contestants or the re- 
siduary legatees, and not that of the testator. 

“The gospel of wealth is one which is being slowly 
learned. It devolves upon the possessor of fortune the 
personal responsibility for its management and distri- 
bution. It makes him the sole executor and trustee of 
his ewn will, and enjoins upon him the obligatioa of so 
administering his benefactions as to carry out his pur- 
poses in person, and see with his own eyes the ac- 
complished.” ; ; 








THE HOME DEPARTMENT. 


SOME “DON’TS” FOR PUBLIC USE. 


Z!ON’T” wait until in front of a ticket- 
seller’s window before trying to find 
your drapery-hidden pocket. If tickets 
can be purchased in quantities on 
reutes you frequently travel, purchase 
them, and save other people’s temper and your own 
time. 

“Don’t” carry your umbrella with utter disre- 
gard of the people behind you or on either side. 

“Don’t” wait until you reach the station, a few 
minutes before it is time for the train to start, before 
you find out the time for starting, arriving at your 
destination and the time of connection. Other pas- 
sengers wish to take the same train, and must buy 
tickets. And “don’t” argue the question of the 
price of your ticket with the ticket-seller ; the price 
is settled by the manager and directors of the road. 
If the price is unjust. address a communication to 
them, and stay at home till the price is satisfactory ; 
or pay it, and keep still. 

“ Don't” treat the hotel clerk as if he were a per- 
sonal enemy because he does not give you the best 
room in the house. There is only one best, and 
the other honored guest arrived first and agreed to 
pay the price for that room. 

“ Don’t” tell the clerk behind the counter what 
you think of that store and the system under which 
it is run. He only receives ten dollars per week ; 
if he could change the system to the advantage of 
the firm, he would not be behind the counter. 

“Don’t” call on your friends in a store, occu- 
pying seats intended for the accommodation of 
customers who are buying. If you have begun 
buying, you are wasting the clerk’s time, that has 
a money value. Retire to the parlor provided in 
all first-class establishments, with your friend, or to 
a place that will not interfere with other custom- 
ers. This is a busy world. 

“ Don’t” occupy the end seat in a pew and com- 
pel other people to pass you. Even a wedding 
does not justify this. 

“ Don’t ” wear the largest hat worn among your 
cirele, if large hats are worn, nor the smallest ; 
the largest sleeves, if large sleeves are worn, nor 
the tightest if tight sleeves are worn. ‘There is no 
use in protesting against the long skirt on the 
street ; the woman who wears that is hopeless. 
A wise woman or a tactful woman is never re- 
markable for her clothes. She applies the wisdom 
of Hagar, and displays neither poverty nor riches, 
but has sufficient for the station in which she is 
placed, maintaining an honest position to her hus- 
band, home, and tradespeople. 

“Don’t” entertain on such a lavish seale that 
the guests watch the daily papers, fearing a re- 
port of financial failure that will prevent your 
giving another entertainment. 

“Don't” be afraid to be gracious, through fear 
that you give a false impression of your position. 
It is the uncertain throne occupied by the usurper 
that needs constant bolstering. The true king 
feels secure in his rights. 

“Don’t” make the mistake of thinking that 
your affairs are the most important in the world, 
and be shocked if all your friends do not remember 
the last important incident with which you were 
connected. Events may have driven that from 
their minds, and incidents frequently oceur in 
other people’s lives that are somewhat important 
to them, though you may have forgotten them. 














It is not often that an audience listens to a mu- 
sical instrument three thousand years old. At a 
lecture given in London, recently, on ancient 
Egyptian music and the scales used in it, an 
Egyptian flute was played by Mr. S. J. Finn, that 
was at least that age. 


HOW TO MAKE SUNDAYS HAPPY. 


By Juxia B. ScHAUFFLER. 


HAPPY childhood is a heritage from 
) God,” and truly in our Christian homes 
it is easy to make the children happy, 
and if we fail we have only ourselves 
——'to blame. Happy Sundays are a very 
important factor in the desired result, and to secure 
them requires watchfulness and careful planning. 
Children like active employment, and they also 
like variety, so in order to make Sunday a bright 
day there must be something for them to do, and 
they must not do any one thing too long at one 
time. They can be taught at a very early age that 
Sunday is not like other days, and that on that day 
they must put away their toys and ordinary books, 
and have instead of them the “ Bible Picture Books,” 
and such occupations as are suitable for “the day 
of all the week the best.” 

After subtracting the time when the children are 
in church or Sunday-school, and the time when 
mamma sings with them, or tells them Bible stories, 
there still remains a period of several hours which 
must be filled with some profitable employment, or 
it will be the old story over again of “Satan and 
the idle hands.” 

Children between the ages of eight and twelve 
may spend a good deal of time pleasantly over a 
little book published by Fleming H. Revell and 
called “Something for Sunday.” It costs only 
fifty cents, and can easily interest a child for an 
hour every Sunday for a year. There are blank 
leaves, with pictures at the top of the page, to be 
filled in with Bible verses, texts in large letters to 
be painted, clocks to be made into “Scripture 
clocks,” and many devices, new and old, for the 
profitable employment of Sunday. The best way 





* to induce a child to take an interest in a book like 


this is to offer a small prize if the pages are all 
filled in with appropriate texts. A much simpler 
form of the same plan is to prepare a book at home 
by taking a small blank account book and pasting 
on every leaf a tiny picture of a lamb, a tree, a 
trumpet, or a lamp, and writing underneath the 
question, “‘ What does the Bible say about a lamb ?” 
ete. Then the children can write out the texts on 
these subjects, as they find them, or, if they are too 
small to find the texts themselves, add the refer- 
ences, and let them find the verses with this help ; 
or let them have the pictures and prepare the books 
themselves to give to the “Children’s Ward ” in 
some hospital. These little books have been much 
used in England, where hundreds are prepared and 
given to invalid children every year. All plans are 
good which lead the children to “search the Script- 
ures,” and to find out for themselves what a mine 
of wealth is there. 

Another little device is to allow the children to 
copy some favorite hymn, and ornament it with a 
border in red ink and a little bow of ribbon, and 
then hang it on papa’s bureau “to surprise him.” 
One small boy of eight remembers the minister's 
text every Sunday morning, and in the afternoon 
prints it neatly on a sheet of paper, and puts it on 
his father’s desk. This was entirely his own idea. 
One favorite employment of my own childhood 
was to take a sheet of foolscap paper and write 
out a set of texts beginning with every letter of the 
alphabet. No sooner was one set finished than there 
was an instant desire to begin a new set, which 
was to be more carefully selected and more care- 
fully written than the preceding one. 

There is a boy of my acquaintance, now about 
twelve years of age, who has for four years main- 
tained a service in the nursery every Sunday after- 
noon. He prepares a sermon, which he preaches 
with great earnestness, gives out the proper hymns, 
and never forgets to take upacollection! Not 
long ago he sent thirty dollars to the “ Fresh Air 
Work,” as the result of his collections at the hotel 
where he had been spending the summer. His au- 
dience usually consists of his younger sisters and 
a few friends, with a group of interested nursery 
maids in the background. His mother, who is an 
earnest Christian, has watched closely to see that 
nothing irreverent or unsuitable was said, but, find- 
ing the sermon well prepared, and all the exercises 
conducted with the greatest decorum, she allows 
the weekly service to be held regularly. 

For older children, from twelve to fifteen years 
of age, great pleasure and profit can be gained by 
searching for the texts which are selected every 


year for the “ Pilgrim Almanac.” These Alma- 
nacs are published by the Congregational Sunday- 
School Society in Boston, and contain fragments of 
texts, for which search is to be made until the 
whole is found, and the reference is then to be 
written in the margin, where a space is left for the 
purpose. No Concordance is to be used, but a 
reference Bible is allowable. It will be fonnd that 
these Almanacs will intereet a group of young peo- 
ple wonderfully, and as they are looking for the 
given text they will find one verse after another on 
the same subject, and this drives the truth home, 
as a nail is driven home by repeated blows with a 
hammer. It is a good plan to take out these Al- 
manacs every Sunday evening, and let the young 
people search until they have found the seven 
verses for the week which has passed, and then 
put them promptly away, so that there may be no 
weariness with the employment. 

These older children can also make “ Bible Serap- 
Books,” which are pleasant to make and attractive 
when finished. Any sized album can be used, but 
the paper should be of good quality or it will not 
be possible to write onit. Any pictures can be used 
which are not comical, and they must be arranged 
so as to leave plenty of space near each picture for 
the Bible verse which it illustrates. To any one 
who has given no attention to the matter the sur- 
prise will be great to find that a text may be found 
for every picture, no matter how difficult it appears 
at first sight. Let me give a few examples from a 
Bible album which lies before me. Pictures‘of toilers 
in the field, such as the “ Angelus” represents, are 
followed by verses from Gen. iii., 19, Psalm civ., 
23, or Romans xii., 11. A pretty group of white 
rabbits is illustrated by Proverbs xxx., 26 A 
chime of bells has the accompanying words from 
1 Cor. xiv., 7, “ Things without life giving sound.”’ 
A picture of a fire brings to mind Jer. xxxvi., 22. 
But more difficult subjects than these ean also find 
their appropriate verses. A photograph of vases 
arranged for an auction can be described by Esther 
i., 7, “ The vessels being diverse one from another,” 
a fashion of the olden time revived in our day. 
A little bedroom with very simple furniture sug- 
gests 2 Kings iv., 10, ete.; ete. Of course only that 
clause of the verse is to be used which refers to the 
picture. Besides this general work special pages 
may be given to the animals mentioned in the 
Bible, or the trades, or the operations of husbandry, 
implements of agriculture or music, ete. If de- 
sired, the pictures may be put in on hinges (as 
boys put stamps in albums), and then the text 
may be written underneath the picture; but the 
best way is to draw a little frame around the print 
with red or blue ink, and then write the text in 
a very clear hand underneath it, giving the refer- 
ence at the end. Such books make delightful pres- 
ents to the Indian schools in Alaska or Indian 
Territory. 

If the young people prove clever at this work, 
then they may seek out pictures to illustrate some 
favorite hymn, which can then be written very 
neatly beneath the pictures, and will make a 
suitable Christmas present for some invalid or aged 
friend. ‘From Greenland’s icy mountains” or 
Keble’s “ Morning Hymn ”’ can easily be treated in 
this way. 

These hints for happy Sundays can be multiplied 
indefinitely, so that if these do not please you, seek 
some others ; but be sure to make Sunday the best 
day of theweek. To accomplish this purpose think 
and plan; provide interesting Sunday books, and 
give to the children as much personal attention as 
is possible, for all pleasures are doubled when 
“shared with mamma.” Train the young hands to 
work for others, and throw around the whole day 
the spirit which should dominate in every Christian 
home—the spirit of love. Stop now aad think 
whether Sanday is the happiest day of the week in 
your own home. If not, why not? 








There is talk of the establishment in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., of a society for the free cultivation of vocal 
music. The idea is to benefit those whose voices 
are worth developing, but who cannot afford to pay 
any part of the cost of training. The Seidl Soci- 
ety, since its organization, has aroused much inter- 
est in music in Brooklyn; concerts are given 
frequently under the auspices of the Society that 
command the best talent, and give people of limited 
means the opportunity to hear good music. 
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CLAIM-HOLDING IN DAKOTA. 


By Frances E. Fow er. 


(OHIO many channels are open for the out- 
‘A GPP pouring of feminine activity nowadays 
is \<] that it seems almost idle to say what a 











VD | woman cannot do, provided she has 
3) the ability, strength, and endurance. It 


is rather a new departure for single women, at 
least, to pose as pioneers in the Government lands 
opened to settlement within the last few years. 
From force of circumstances, death or disability of 
the male members of a family, a woman has often 
been forced to manage a farm, but it is rather a 
novel idea for her to begin at the very beginning— 
preempt, acquire title, cultivate, improve, and 
at follow the example of the “ young man” 
who has “gone West.” One often notices in the 
papers sly hits at the masculine girl-farmers of the 
West, and the general opinion consequently is that 
such is the prevailing character of the women 
who “hold down claims,” as the phrase goes ; but, 
from actual observation and experience, the writer 
is able to controvert such statements, and show 
that education, refinement, and some degree of 
Yankee shrewdness can operate as successfully as 
the mere muscle and brawny, loud-voiced inde- 
pendence with which the popular girl-farmer is 
eredited. A new field is open to women, and the 
advantages of labor therein may be briefly stated. 
A little narration of a veritable experience will il- 
lustrate this more clearly than any prosy generali- 
ties or Gradgrindian statement of facts. 

In the spring of 1883, when a “land boom ” 
in the Territory of Dakota was at its height, I 
found myself in the little prairie town of A , then 
in the third year of its growth. These new towns 
throughout the West, while alike in their crudities, 
and in the wocderful discrepancies between the 
printed descriptions and the visible realities, have 
distinctive characteristics according to the nature 
of the outlying country of which they are the 
centers. A—— is in the midet of a rolling, tree- 
jess prairie. There are no indications of mineral 
wealth, and, owing to the absence of streams or 
ponds, cattle raising is not a popular occupation. 
* Mixed farming,” as it is called—raising cereals 
and maintenance of a few head of stock—is, there- 
fore, the rule. In my ignorance ] had heped to 
see the picturesque cowboy riding madly through the 
town ; or the gentle ruffian from the mines, endeared 
tous by Bret Harte’s beautiful tales; or “ Lo,” 
with his stately stride and poetic (translated) con- 
versation, but I found none of these. Take any 
country town, say in central New York, and imag- 
ine it very much more busy and dirty, and it may 
stand as the prototype of A. as I first saw it. 
One of the United States land offices is located 
there, and there it was that I received my first 
shock as to the sanctity of an oath. Having a 
kind “ friend at court,” we were admitted to the 
sacred precincts, and sat within the railing of the 
office to transact our business, while the profanum 
vulgus were kept without in the street, and ap- 
peared in quick succession at the window where 
stood registrar and receiver to administer the oath 
and receive money and paperse—the whole impor- 
tant ceremony being, to us, but an indistinct murmur 
ending with“ S’ help you God!” Sinee then I have 
lost the profound awe with which I once regarded 
all legal forms. It is not within my province to 
attempt an exhaustive explanation of the laws gov- 
erning the settlement of “ Uncle Sam’s” posses- 
sions. I am not sure that ever thoroughly grasped 
them myself. The nature of the three sorts of 
“claims "—Homestead, Pre-emption, Tree Claim— 
as explained to us at that time, is briefly this: 
One files a Homestead Entry, resides on the land 
for five years, and then, upon certifying to resi- 
dence and cultivation, or “ making final proof,” to 
use correct technical terms, acquires title. With a 
Preemption, a certain time of residence is re- 
quired, and then, upon payment of one dollar and 
a quarter per acre, and making final proof, one 
owns the land. A Tree Claim requires care and 
cultivation for seven years, and at the end of that 
time there must be ten acres of thriving trees in 
order to obtuin title, but no question of residence 
is involved. Of course there are endless amplifi- 
cations of these laws, but it is not necessary to lose 
one’s self in a legal labyrinth, or try to comprehend 
the mysterious “rulings” of the Department of 

the Interior, nor did we, in those early days, vex 
our souls with attempting anything of the sort. I 
only know that when I emerged from the Land Of- 
fice, after having paid the necessary fees and filed 
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@ pre-emption and tree claim, I felt all Pape 
and dignity of a landed proprietor, and had but 
one thought—how I could most quickly reach my 
new ions, which were twenty miles or more 
no of the town. 

Our anxiety to leave was heightened by the dis- 
comforts of the hotel at which we were staying. 
We had not looked for luxury in the hotels of the 
frontier, but we had hoped for cleanliness and 
wholésome, if simple, fare; and when we found 
beds so uninviting that we were forced to sleep 
outside the covers, a water supply of the scantiest, 
and an elaborate bill of fare in which a baked po- 
tato was the only unsuspicious item, we longed to 
proceed at once to the place which, “ though ever 
so humble,” we still might call “home.” Oar fel- 
low-guests at the too, were of the 
middie class, the sort of people who delight in giv- 
ing you their own biographies, and have no scru- 
ples in demanding yours in return. “ Where was 
you raised?” was generally the opening question, 
followed by the invariable “Got aclaim?” This 
latter query was specially indicative of the condi- 
tion of affairs at that time, for it was a rare, almost 
an unheard-of, thing to encounter any adult who was 
not, in some way, directly or indirectly, interested in 
the settlement of the country. A——— was the termi- 
nus of the railroad and the depot for settlers’ sup- 
plies, so we loaded a farm wagon with our luggage, 
various indispensable articles of furniture, a stock 
of provisions, and odds and ends innumerable, and 
sent it on in charge of a teamster, while we engaged 
a “livery” team to convey us to our new home. 

No word-painting can ever quite portray the 
rolling prairies of Dakota. One is impressed with 
their immensity and the utter absence of trees. 
The ground is covered with short, curly “ buffalo 
grass,” and rises here and there in little hillocks, 
to the confusion of all preconceived notions of a 
perfectly flat plain, which the word prairie usually 
suggests. Nothing breaks the line of the horizon ; 
we are atthe center of a perfect circle, and find it 
hard to realize that we are on land and not upon 
the trackless ocean. Occasionally one meets with 
deep depressions or basins called sloughs (pro- 
nounced slews by the settlers); these collect the 
surface water, and are little lakes in wet weather, 
veritable “ sloughs of despond ” as the waters re- 
cede from the face of the earth, and hay meadows 
when entirely dry. As we traveled along, we no- 
ticed little piles of turf, surmounted by heaps of 
stone, with a square hole at each side, north, east, 
south, and west, and these, we were told, marked 
a “ section ” corner ; the topmost stone, being lifted 
and turned, disclosed to view on its nether side 
letters and figures which indicated what section, 
township, and range. Similar mounds, with but 
two holes, designated the limits of half-sections. 
The system adopted by the Government surveyors 
is very simple, clear, and satisfactory, and it needs 
but little practice to enable one to find any special 
piece of land which he may be seeking. A sec- 
tion contains about six hundred and forty acres, 
and is subdivided into quarter-sections of one hun- 
dred and sixty acres each. Thirty-six sections 
constitute a“ township,” six miles square, and the 
“ranges,” beginning to number from east to west, 
are imaginary lines, somewhat like els of 
longitude, which inclade a certain number of town- 
ships. In the light of this explanation, T. 122, 
R. 67 W., S. E. 3S. 12, was not wholly unintel- 
ligible as the description of my claim, which was 
the southeast quarter of section twelve, range six- 
ty-seven west, township one hundred and twenty- 
two. In advance of actual settlement there is 
always an army of adventurous men, self-styled “ lo- 
caters,” who follow the Government surveyors, note 
the character ef each quarter-section, and, by way 
of speculation, build little huts on such claims as 
seem to them desirable. The incoming settler, 
spared the toil and trouble of wandering blindly 
over the prairie, is generally very glad to pay for 
a location and a shanty, and this course we had 
adopted as being easiest and most expeditious. So 
our journey was made merrily enough, as we knew 
where we were going, and were sure of shelter 
when we arrived. It was nearly night when we 
reached “T. 122,” tired, but delighted with our 
drive. A “claim shanty” forms so important and 
unique a part of every settler’s life that it merits a 
letter to itself, and in my next I will endeavor to 
describe the beauties of 

“ A little sod shanty on a claim.” 

After-dinner cups are very small, holding hardly 


more than thimbles; as the fashionable coffee cup 
i8 smaller, the contents grow stronger. 
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THE DAY AFTER. 





KG Al will be welcomed by the practieal house- 
(0| >| keepers among our readers : 
& ¥ Minced Fowl —Cut the meat from 
= = the bones, and put them on to boil with 
the bits of skin which are left, and an onion, in 
enough water to cover them. When they have boiled 
until you have a cupful of strong stock, strain and 
pour in a cup of hot milk, with pepper and salt ; 
then stir in two cupfuls of minced fowl, and serve 
with chopped parsley sprinkled over it. 

Rice and Chicken Croquettes.—One cupfal of 
cold chicken chopped fine and seasoned with salt 
and pepper, one cupful of boiled rice. Heat to- 
gether in a tea-kettle, pail, or double boiler, adding 
a little milk if the mixture seems dry. When hot, 
stir in one egg beaten light, and, when it is 
thoroughly mixed, remove from the fire. When 
the mixture is cold form it into croquettes, roll in 
egg and fine crumbs, and fry in very hot lard. 

Chicken Croquettes.—One cupful of finely 
chopped chicken, one cupful of finely sifted bread 
crumbs, one teaspoonful of salt, one-fourth tea- 
spoonful of white pepper, half a teaspoonful of 
chopped parsley, half a cupful of stock made by 
boiling the bones of thechicken. Heat all together 
and then stir in one beaten egg. When cold, form 
into croquettes, roll each in fine bread crumbs, then 
in beaten egg, and then in crumbs again. Lift it 
carefully into the frying-basket and plunge it into 
very hot lard for a minute or two. 

Chicken and Oyster Croquettes.—One cup of 
cold chicken chopped very fine, one saucerful of 
cold escaloped oysters also chopped, half a eup of 
sifted bread crumbs, pepper, salt, and a little mace, 
one egg beaten light. Add a little broth, made of 
the bones of the chicken boiled in just water enough 
to cover them. Have the mixture just as soft as 
you can handle it. It is impossible to give exact 
measurements for this, as a skilled hand can have 
the mixture much softer than a beginner can man- 
age. Form into long rolls as large as a man’s 
finger, roll in sifted crumbs, and fry in very hot 
lard. Serve with slices of lemon. 

Chicken Salad Without Ceiery.—Cut cold 
chicken into small bits, or tear it into shreds. Mix 
with it an equal quantity of nice raw cabbage 
chopped fine, seasoned with pepper and celery salt. 
Prepare a dressing by beating the yolks of four 
eggs; add to these half a cup of butter, half a cup 
of cream, half a gill of vinegar, one heaping table- 
spoonful of prepared mustard. Put the mixture 
in a bowl over the tea-kettle, or in a pan of hot 
water, stir until it is thicker than boiled custard, 
and then take it from the fire. Take part of the 
dressing and thin it with vinegar until it can be 
easily mixed with the chicken and cabbage. Pour 
over the top the thick part of the dressing. Some 
persons add a little sugar. 

Rice and Chicken.—Take fricasseed chicken and 
remove the bones from the largest pieces, leaving 
the others in. Cover the bottom of a small pud- 
ding-dish with cold boiled rice, then put in a layer 
of the chicken, sprinkled with salt and pepper ; 
then more rice, and so on until the dish is full. Have 
the last layer rice. Putin the gravy that is left, 
and cover the whole with the yolk of an egg well 
beaten. Set it in the oven and bake until it is light 
brown. 

Chicken Shorteake-—Cut the meat from the 
largest pieces of cold stewed chicken and remove 
the bones—the wishbone and other small pieces 
may be left whole—heat, adding more gravy, if 
necessary, and when hot pour on a shortcake cut 
in pieces, made as follows: 

Shortcake.—Mix two teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder with one pint of flour. Rub into it a small 
half-cup of butter, and then add one cupful of 
sweet milk. Bake in a quick oven in a thin sheet. 
- Fried Chicken.—Cold roast or boiled fow! can 
be dipped in batter and fried. Make the bat- 
ter of four heaping tablespoonfuls of flour, one egg, 
half a cupfal of water, and two tablespoonfuls of 
salad oil. Add the water to the flour gradually, 
stirring it smooth ; then beat in the yolk of the egg, 
with half a teaspoonful of salt, and just before you 
want your batter stir in the beaten white. Some 
flour may require a little more water. Dip each 
piece of chicken in the batter, and fry a light 
brown. ° 

Roman Remoulu.—Cut the white meat of a cold 
chicken into thin slices, and mix with it some 

ham or tongue. To one pint of meal allow 
four ounces (twelve sticks) of macaroni, boiled until 
tender, half a cupful of sweet cream, pepper and 





aR HE following recipes from various sources 
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salt to taste, and two eggs well beaten. Boil in a 
buttered mold three-quarters of an hour. Turn out 
carefully, and serve hot. 

Chicken Tarts.—Mince cold chicken very fine, 
and season with pepper and salt to taste. Boil one 
cupfal of milk with half an onion and a blade of 
mace in it; when it is scalding hot take out the 
onion and mace, and stir in a thickening made of 
one teaspoonful of flour wet with cold milk. When 
it has boiled a few minutes mix in two cupfuls of 
your chopped chicken. Have ready some rather 
large tarts made of your puff paste, and put a spoon- 
ful of the mince in each. 

Macaronied Chicken.—Take what you have left 
of plain boiled macaroni, and cut it in short pieces. 
Arrange these around the edge of a small platter 
which has been thoroughly buttered. Grate alittle 
cheese over it, and brown in a quick oven. Have 
ready one cupful of cold chicken, cut in small bits, 
and heat it with what remains of the gravy, or a 
little butter and water. Season with pepper and 
salt, and pour on the buttered platter. 








THE ARTISTIC RIGHTS OF THE 
PUBLIC. 


OSTON has set an example that it is to 
be hoped other cities will follow. A 
commission has been appointed whose 
duties are defined by the following sec- 
tion of a bill passed by the Legislature : 

“ No statue, fountain, ornamental arch or way, 
monument, ro Form of any kind shall be fcorte: 4 
any public street, avenue, square, place, common, park, 
or municipal building in the city of Boston, unless the 
design and site for the same shall — been approved 
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in writing by a majority of said conttnission, and their 
report shall have been made to the City Council.” 

One wishes that this might go a little farther 
and include churches, schoolhouses, and institu- 
tions. It is a shame to have our public thorough- 
fares disfigured by the hideous buildings that are 
erected. Many of them seem to be the result of a 
hashish dream of the architect. To-day we are 
original or nothing. Beauty, harmony, fitness, are 
not so important as individuality, originality. 
A building is erected without any regard to use, or 
its place in relation to other buildings by which it 
is surrounded. By this means mach of the beauty 
which does belong to it, when viewed alone, is lost 
in its surroundings. No building should be de- 
signed as a unit. Like individuals, it has ite place 
in its society ; and unless it fills that place with 
due regard to the rights of others, it becomes arro- 
gant, and consequently vulgar. 

MOTHERS’ COLUMN. 

Ry ad MADE up my mind,” said the mother 

¥1 BO of seven children who had reached 

Aj E¥,| manhood and womanhood, “that if I 

R24] wanted to make my children happy, 

=== and be able to keep peace of mind 

and happiness for myself, I must look upon the 

marks of their baby fingers as ornaments until they 

could be removed. This plan always gave me 

time to give to the children, and prevented their 

being a burden at any time. Now that they are 

grown, they seem to repay any momentary shock 

that my natural sense of order and neatness ever 
received.” 

A writer in “Babyhood” urges the wisdom of 
putting cold water first in the bath-tub. She cites 
a number of instances where babies have been 
severely scalded because the hot water was put in 
first and not properly cooled. 

One of the daily papers has given the régime 
that prevails in the nursery of Mrs. Hamilton 
McK. Twombly. Bedtime is eight o’clock, and no 
child is awakened in the morning, though they are 
usually awake at seven o’clock, and ready for 
breakfast at half-past seven. Breakfast consists 
of oatmeal and fruit and milk. A midday dinner 
is of soup, roast beef, vegetables, rice and milk, 
fruit, and one chocolate caramel. Supper, at six 
o'clock, consists of cold meat, bread and butter, 
milk, and fruit. The governesses require attention 
to studies, and get it. The children dress most 
simply, never wear frills or jewelry, are taught to 
treat all who serve them with consideration, and 
have an allowance of twenty-five cents each a week 
as spending money. Of course there are horses 
and grooms, and all the necessary appurtenances, 
animate and inanimate, that will minister to the 
physieal and mental well-being of these young 
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people, around them. Their mother gives them 
every care and attention, and the servants of every 
grade perform their duties under her, and not for 
her, as too often happens. The children range 
from three to twelve years, and give every promise 
of honoring an honorable name and position. 
There is one woman in this family whose name 
rarely appears in print, but the sons and daughters 
whom she has sent into the world ounipnes for 
trying positions show how nobly she has filled her 
position of mother. Mrs. William Vanderbilt must 
be a woman of fine judgment and nice balance, or 
she could never have equipped her children morally 


as they are equipped. 





“Babyhood” contains the following suggestion 
for administering a steam bath that might be useful 
for the treatment of severe colds, as well as more 
serious difficulties : 

“In an Edinburgh professional journal a simple 
and ingenious contrivance is mentioned, to admit of the 
continuous inhalation of steam fames by patients suf- 
fering from diphtheria. This is nothing more than 
the fixing of an open umbrella to the bed, or papers 
ing it from the ceiling, and throwing over this a large 
sheet, which, falling in a tent about the patient, will 
surround him with the atmosphere of steam. The 
steam is supplied by a pipe connection with a kettle or 
other boiling contrivance that passes beneath the tent. 
The suggestion is so admirable and feasible that we 
are sure it will be weleomed by many physicians, who 
are sometimes at a loss, in the absence of especially de- 
vised contrivances, to know how to effect with simple 
means the end desired in such cases.” 





A French physician urges the theory that relief 
is given sufferers by crying and groaning; he says 
that in one case under his observation a man by 
giving full vent to his emotions reduced his pulse 
from over a hundred to sixty in a few hours. He 
says that people suffering mentally or physically 
receive permanent benefit by giving free rein to 
their emotions. In children, crying without reason 
should be controlled, but, when the natural result 
of emotion other than temper, should not be con- 
trolled. He says, “ what is natural is always use- 
ful.” 





In a paper entitled “ The Schoolroom as a 
Factor in Disease,” Dr. Larabee attributes school- 
room headaches not to bad ventilation so much as 
to constipation, the result of sitting and of inatten- 
tion to the calls of nature. 





The mother who inquired last week for games 
that would be both interesting and instructive will 
doubtless find what she wants in the “Games of 
Character,” published by L. J. Colby & Co., 326 
Forrest Avenue, Chicago, Ill. These games in- 
clude History, Literature, Biography, Geography, 
Bible History and Character, the six games giving 
ample scope for variety. The game of Bible 
Characters contains six hundred questions ; Ameri- 
can Characters, Foreign Characters, and Game of 
Cities a like number of questions. Game of the 
World contains a thousiind questions. The prices 
range from sixty cents to one dollar. They are 
played very much as the game of Authors is played: 
but the directions accompanying each game are so 
simple that any child who can read will understand 
them. Perhaps a few specimen questions taken 
haphazard wil show what these games are. In 
the game of American Characters, the following 
questions are contained on one card: 

Born 1782. Died 1852. 
What great Massachusetts orator died in 1852 ? 

Who held a celebrated debate with Colonel Hayne, 
called the “ Battle of the Giants”? - 
Who delivered the oration at the dedication of Banker 

Hill Monument ? 

Who said, “ Liberty and Union, now and forever, one 
and inseparable ” ? 

Who pronounced the eulogium of Adams and Jeffer- 
son at Faneuil Hall ? 

Who said, “ One country, one constitution, one des- 
tiny”? 

Of course the answer to each of these questions is 

Daniel Webster. The answer to each question 

is printed at the top of the card. 








Excellent iron-holders are made of soft, old 
merino, as well as cast-off hosiery, but they should 
be covered with new drilling to make them serv- 
iceable. Housekeepers need to provide all these 
homely necessities ; for, by being careless and in- 
considerate, they often find themselves quite unable 
to furnish suitable materials to work with. 
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A BORN CHIEFTAIN. 
By Hsatmar Hyortu Boyesen. 
PART III. 


‘| HAT was not very elegant Spanish, per- 
NU haps, but for all that its meaning was 
unmistakable. When this sentence had 
been twice repeated he felt the lasso 
about his neck loosening a trifle, so that 
he was in no immediate danger of strangulation. 
But the grip of the fellow that sat upon his chest 
and held his hands, while in the act of tying them, 
was like avice of steel. Therevolvers were quickly 
pulled out of his belt and his rifle removed. In 
two minutes he was as helpless as a new-born babe, 
nay, more 80, for he had lost even the faculty of 
screaming. With great dispatch he was picked up 
and carried inside the barracks, where two men sat 
down, one on each side of him, holding the muzzle 
of a revolver to his temples. 

Encouraged by their success, the boys started 
out to secure the sentry at the other end of the 
barracks, who, much to their relief, was sound 
asleep and boozy from drink. He was quickly 
lassoed, disarmed, gagged and bound, and conveyed 
in safety inside the building. Everything had so 
far been done with the greatest noiselessness and 
dispatch; Finn had flung the lasso, Gudmund 
pulled down the man, and Knute and Magnus had 
pounced upon him and gagged him. But the most 
important part of their undertaking was yet to be 
accomplished. They had to secure the rifles stacked 
before the Captain’s tent. The camp, which was 
scarcely two hundred feet distant, was pitched on 
a little hill overgrown with palmettos and enor- 
mous cacti, which stretched their prickly arms 
toward all the points of the compass. But there 
was a patch cleared through this underbrush which, 
particularly at night, was infested with poisonous 
snakes and reptiles. And of these the four Res- 
cuers were now more afraid than they were of the 
sleeping soldiers. Step by step they advanced, 
peering through the twilight, and when they saw a 
pair of glowing points sparkling in the path, they 
struck at it promptly with their sticks, until it 
slipped into the underbrush or the two red sparks 
flickered and went out. The wind was yet blowing 
fiercely, and wild voices filled the air, making the 
sound of their progress imperceptible. Without 
accident they reached the camp, and while Gypsy 
stood guard with a cocked revolver, the others 
carried the twenty-three rifles first into the brush 
and thence to the barracks. They were just strug- 
gling with the last load when, as ill luck would 
have it, Magnus stumbled over a stone and fell, 
knocking the lock of a rifle against the ground. 
Instantly the sharp report of a shot rang out upon 
the air. The wind seemed to hold its breath, and 
through the calm that followed sounded the rousing 
call of bugle and drum. But the emigrants, too, 
had heard that shot, and had, at Thor’s command, 
marched out in closed phalanx. Twenty armed 
men, led by Finn’s father, started up the hillside 
and joined the boys, who were retreating as fast 
as their burden would permit. Through the dusk 
they could see the frightened Mexicans run hither 
and thither in search of the rifles which they could 
not find; and thgy could hear them swearing and 
calling upon the saints for help against the accursed 
heretics. The boys could not help laughing, in 
spite of their anxiety. But they were well aware 
that their task was, as yet, but half accomplished. 
The soldiers had yet their revolvers, and they 
would surely not abandon the field without a fight. 
As rapidly as possible Finn and his father distrib- 
uted the captured rifles to those of the emigrants 
who had served in the Norwegian army, and with 
these as a rear guard the phalanx was set in mo- 
tion along the road leading northward, by which 
they had come. 





VII. 


They had advanced scarcely a quarter of a mile, 
when a vague, rosy flush broke through the clouds 
in the east, and a saffron glow began to spread . 
along the horizon. It seemed strange that they 
had not yet been overtaken; and they began to 
fear that the soldiers had slipped away unob- 
served, and were lying in ambush somewhere along 
the road. Their progress, therefore, had to be 
slow and cautious; and the armed men had to be 
divided between the van and the rear, so as to 

against unforeseen attacks. What still fur- 
ther retarded the march was the number of sick 
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and children, which the others had to take turns in 
carrying. It took a long time before the golden 
edge of the sun showed above the ridge of the 
mountains; and every moment was charged with 
anguish to those poor fogitives, for the inhuman mal- 
treatment which they had suffered had weakened 
the majority of them in body and im spirit; and 
they had so long brooded over their hopeless mis- 
ery that they found it impossible to believe that 
now the hour of deliverance had really struck. 
Only the Rescuers, who insisted on walking in front 
in spite of all warniogs, kept stout hearts in their 
breasts, and found relief in action after the weary 
months of passive endurance. 

They had marched a full hour, and had reached 
a hill from which there was a superb view into the 
valley below. It struck Finn, as he noticed the lay 
of the land, that the narrow pass, where the hills 
on both sides sprang forward, afforded a fine chance 
for an ambush. He called his father’s attention 
to the mysterious disappearance of the soldiers, and 
suggested that very likely they were hiding in the 
shrubbery at that point, and were preparing for an 
attaek. Thor immediately ordered a halt; noth- 
ing seemed to him more probable than such a 
maneuver. The question was now how to avoid 
falling into the trap. Three hundred people, of 
whom but twenty-nine were armed, might easily 
be massacred at close quarters by twenty five, in a 
narrow pass, where their numbers would be a dis- 
advantage rather than an advantage. And, again, 
the soldiers were well provided with ammunition, 
while the Norsemen had no cartridges beyond the 
twelve which each rifle contained. It was a serious 
situation, and for a good while no one had any ad- 
vice to offer. 

“I think I see a way out of the difficulty,” said 
Finn, modestly, when he saw that no one else had 
anything to suggest. 

“ Let us hear it, Finn: let us hear it,” cried the 
Rescuers, eagerly. 

“ Well,” observed the boy, viewing the valley as 
a general might a field of battle, “ we've got to 
divide—that’s all.” 

“ Divide?” they exclaimed ; “ but how are we to 
find each other again ?” 

“The valley is open, and we shall find no diffi- 
culty in signaling to each other,” Finn replied. 
“ Let.one party with twelve rifles take the eastern 
side, and another with the same number of rifles 
the western side. If the soldiers pursue either 
party, the other will attack their rear, and with 
our long-ranged rifles we can pick them off, one by 
one, before they can get at us with their short- 
ranged revolvers.” 

This plan was briefly discussed and adopted. It 
was bright daylight when the party divided, 
and, leaving the bridle path which they had hith- 
erto followed, climbed up the brambly hillside, 
where cacti in gorgeous bloom and fan-like pal- 
mettos at every step retarded their march. If 
the soil had been fertile and the underbrush dense, 
it would have been impossible to make headway 
against the innumerable barriers of a tropical vege- 
tation ; but, happily, the soil was sterile, support- 
ing but a scant vegetation, and the dust-brown, sun- 
scorched hills offered no insuperable obstacles to 
their progress. Finn, who went with the party 
that took the eastern side of the valley, kept his 
eye on the narrow path; while Gudmund Lian cut 
down cacti with his knife to clear the path, and 
Kuute, the Gypsy, was commissioned to keep a 
sharp lookout for rattlesnakes. It was slow and 
laborious work; but the sense of danger fired 
their blood and buoyed up their spirits. 

They had advanced half a mile or more in this 
manner, when Finn suddenly noticed a commotion 
in the underbrush some hundred feet below, and 
he plainly saw the glinting of arms among the 
leaves and heard the click of metal scabbards 
knocking against the stones. His father, whose 
attention was called to these suspicious sounds, 
ordered a halt, and each man who carried a gun 
knelt down and made ready to fire. Several 
minutes elapsed in breathless silence. Only a 
buzzard that soared high in the morning air gave 
a hoarse scream, and the locusts whirred away in 
the tree-tops. 

“ There !” cried Finn, “look there !” 

Slowly, in the shelter of bowlders and scrubby 
underbrush, a human figure was seen crawling 
forward, followed by another and another. 

“Don’t let them get within range, father,” 
whispered Finn ; “I should hate to see even one of 
those rascals killed. They are doing what they 
think is their duty.” 

“ Without shedding of blood we shall scarcely 
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escape,” Thor replied. ‘Those fellows would just as 
soon kill us as wink; and to save our own lives 
we've got to treat them as they would treat us.” 
“A dose of cold lead is the only medicine for 
such fellows as they,” said the Gypsy, clenching 
his brown fist, for he had many insults to avenge ; 


“if nobody else will shoot, give me a rifle, and I'll 


put a hole in the first skull that shows itself above 
the bowlders.” 

One of the men took this advice seriously, and, 
without waiting the word of command, blazed away 
at a prostrate figure that was wriggling forward 
among the stones. Where he hit he could not tell, 
but that he had hit was evident from the commotion 
which the shot occasioned. With a shout the 
Mexicans broke out from their ambush and rushed 
up the hillside toward the emigrants. But if they 
had had any idea of the marksmanship of the 
Norsemen, they would have seen the risks of so 
bold a maneuver. Before they had come close 
enough to use their revolvers half a dozen had re- 
ceived wounds which compelled them to drop down 
among the stones. And when they had advanced 
near enough they found, to their horror, that the 
bullets that whizzed so unpleasantly in their ears 
were coming from the rear as well as from the 
front. For at the first sound of fighting the west- 
ern division of the emigrants had rushed down 
toward the pass and arrived in the nick of time, 
just as Mexican bullets were beginning to take 
effect in the ranks of the Norsemen. Finn had 
got a pistol ball in the fleshy part of his arm, and 
Gudmund was sitting on the ground trying to etanch 
the blood that flowed from a wound in his leg. 
For five minutes there was dire confusion. The 
Mexicans yelled and broke intoa run, stopping now 
and then to pick up a wounded comrade; and the 
Norsemen, who had no desire to capture them, 
shouted no less lustily while cracking away with 
their rifles, to speed the parting foe. 

One Mexican soldier they found lying dead under 
a shrub, and they recognized in him one of the most 
eruel and heartless of their guardians, who had 
caused them much needless suffering. Neverthe- 
less the sight of him saddened them, and they dug 
a grave for him and buried him in the shadow of a 
huge blood-red cactus. Of their own number about 
a dozen were wounded, but no one dangerously. 
They had now no fear of returning to the road; 
and their march was continued for five hours with- 
out exceptional hardship. Toward evening they 
reached a small stream which they had to ford. 
Here the vegetation was fresher,and game was 
found to be abundant. Several dozen wild turkeys 
were killed, and a couple of deer of a kind which 
the Norsemen had never seen before. And it, was 
high time that provisions were secured, as they had 
fasted during the entire day while marching in the 
oppressive heat. 

Of the adventures of the emigrants during the 
next three days there is nothing of importance to 
relate, but on the fourth day they crossed the Rio 
Grande at a ferry place, and fell in with a company 
of United States soldiers. The surgeon of the 
company volunteered to examine the injuries of 
the wounded ones; and it was high time. Poor 
Finn's arm had swollen until it was twice its natural 
size, and Gudmund’s leg was so sore that it was agony 
to use it. Now the wounds were cleaned and prop- 
erly bandaged, the bullets were extracted, and the 
invalids were cared for as if they had been princes. 
One evening, while the two wounded boys lay in 
their cots in the tent which had been assigned 
them, Captain Fingall, the officer in command of 
the company, entered, and began to talk with them. 
Unfortunately, they did not know enough English 
to answer the questions he asked, and as the offi- 
cer was interested in them, he sent for a subaltern 
who was a Norseman by birth, and asked him to 
act as interpreter. What Finn’s modesty made 
him reluctant to tell, Gudmund was eager to supply, 
and at the end of an hour Captain Fingall had re- 
ceived a correct and tolerably complete account of 
the history of the emigrants and the deeds of the 
Rescuers since their departure from Norway. 

“ But, my dear lad !” he exclaimed, seizing Finn’s 
hand and pressing it warmly, “you are a regular 
Xenophon. It would bea pity if the army of the 
United States were to lose a military genius of such 
promise.” 

He was so much impressed with the resolution 
and courage of the boy that he told his story repeat- 
edly in Washington during the following winter. 
And one of those who heard how one brave boy 
had saved the lives of nearly four hundred, sent 
money to educate Finn Framness, who within two 
years received an appointment as a West Point 
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eadet, and within six years a lieutenancy in the 
United States Army. And, if I am correctly in- 
formed, he is regarded by his comrades as one of 
the most brilliant and promising officers who wear 
that honored uniform. 

The emigrants whom Finn and his “ Rescuers ” 
had led out of the Mexican bondage settled later on 
railroad land in Texas, and founded one of the most 
prosperous communities in that large and fertile 
State. Gudmund Lian is now the owner of a big 
house and some five thousand acres of rich wheat 
land; and there is no better American in the whole 
State of Texas than he. Little Magnus has taken 
to trade, and has a popular store, where all the 
Norsemen buy their farm tools and agricultural 
machinery ; and they like, Magnus none the less 
because they think he is a little bit inclined to brag 
of his brother the lieutenant. ‘Only think of it,” 
he is apt to say, “the captain called him a ‘regu- 
lar Xenophon ’—a born chieftain !” 

And the farmers, though they have not the re- 
motest idea of what “a regular Xenophon ” means, 
are nevertheless proud of belonging to the same 
nationality as so distinguished a character. 








THE STORY-BOOK OF THE SKIES. 


By Esrette M. Hart. 


ID you ever think, as you looked up at 
the stars shining in a clear sky, that they 
were beautiful pictures illustrating the 
most wonderful book of fairy stories and 
fables that ever was written? It is true. 

Each constellation has its own story, and if you 
have ever studied a map of the heavens, where the 
figures of men and animals are drawn in detail, 
you will see how’queerly these figures are adapted 
to the star groups, and will realize how active were 
the imaginations of the ancients who originated 
their names and stories. 

There is no time of the year when it is more in- 
teresting to study the star-pictures than in mid- 
winter, and if you will go out under the stars with 
me any clear evening in January or early Febru- 
ary, we will look at these golden pictares together, 
and find out some of their stories. 

The first that we shall notice will be great Orion, 
high in the south, the most splendid of all the con- 
stellations. He will be recognized by four bright 
stars in the form of a parallelogram, intersected in 
the middle by three stars. A row of stars extends 
from these three stars obliquely toward the south- 
east. The two upper stars of the parallelogram 
are in the shoulders of Orion, and have been ealled 
his epaulets. The eastern one, Betelgeuse, is a 
star of the first magnitude. One of the lower stars 
of the parallelogram, the one at the west, is in his 
left foot, and the one at the east is in his right 
knee. The three stars are in his belt, and serve 
very nicely as a measure for us. The line which 
unites them is just three degrees in length, and is 
divided in equal parts by the central star. Using 
this measure, we can see that the two upper stars 
in the parallelogram are about fifteen degrees north 
of the two lower ones. The oblique line of stars 
running downward from the belt forms the sword. 
There is a little triangle of three small stars in 
the head of Orion, just above and between the 
shoulders. About nine degrees west of the west- 
ern shoulder is a curved line of rather faint stars. 
These show the form of a lion’s skin, which Orion 
is holding up as a shield between himself and a 
mighty enemy which is charging upon him from 
the west. Can you see him now quite plainly? 
Who is this great Orion ? 

Well, there are different stories about him, but I 
like best the ancient legend that be was the son of 
Neptune and an Amazonian huntress, and, being 
like his mother in disposition, he became the great- 
est hunter in the world, boasting that there was no 
animal so powerful that he could not conquer him. 
To punish his vanity, so the story goes, a scorpion 
sprung out of the earth and bit his foot so that he 
died. It was at the request of Diana that he was 
placed among the stars and the great scorpion that 
caused his death was placed opposite him. 

Orion’s praises have often been sung by the poet, 
and he is several times mentioned in the Bible. 

Here is a quaint old version of some lines by 
Manilius, a Latin poet who lived near the time of 
Christ : 

“ First, next the Twins, see great Orion rise. 

His arms extended stretch o’er half the skies, 
His stride as large, and with a steady pace 

He marches on and measures a vast space. 

On each broad shoulder a bright star displayed, 
And three obliquely grace his hanging blade. 
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In his vast head, immersed in boundless spheres, 

Three stars, less bright, but yet as great, he bears, 
’ Bat, farther off removed, their splendor’s lost ; 

Thus graced and armed, he leads the starry host.” 


Just northwest of Orion is Taurus, the Bull, 
which, with head downward, seems about to plunge 
toward Orion. He is best known by two impor- 
tant clusters of stars, the Hyades in his head, and 
the Pleiades in his shoulder. The Pleiades is a 
little cluster of stars, six of which are plainly dis- 
cernible, arranged in the form of a little dipper. 
These stars were the daughters of Atlas and the 
nymph Pleione, who were turned into stars, as 
were their sisters the Hyades, for their many vir- 
tues and for their great love for each other. This 
is an unusually attractive little star-picture. See 
how England’s poet laureate refers to it : 


“ Many a night from yonder ivied casement, ere I went 


to rest, 

Did I look on great Orion sloping slowly to the 

wes 

Many a night I saw the Pleiads, rising through the 

mellow shade, 

Glitter like a swarm of fire-flies tangled in a silver 

braid.” 

The Pleiades are sometimes called the “ Virgins 
of Spring” because the sun enters this cluster about 
the middle of May. The word Pleiades is derived 
from a Greek word meaning “ to sail,” because the 
sailors used them for a guide at sea by night. 

The Hyades are southeast of the Pleiades, nearer 
Orion, and are arranged in the form of the letter 
V, Aldebaran, a star of the first magnitude, being 
at the top of the letter at the left. 

According to Greek mythology, Taurus was the 
animal who bore away from her home the beauti- 
ful Phenician princess, Europa, to the land which 
derived its name from her. Jupiter, so the story 
goes, fell in love with Europa, and, taking the form 
of a snow-white bull, wandered among her father’s 
flocks to graze. Europa, who was picking flo vers 
in the meadow, caressed him and even got upon 
his back, whereupon he made hastily for the sea and 
swam away with her. 

The most beautiful star in the heavens, the 
queenly Sirius, is southeast of Orion. Northeast of 
Sirius and almost east of Betelgeuse is Procyon, 
also a star of the first magnitude. These stars are 
in the constellations of Canis Major and Canis 
Minor, the Great and Little Dog. According to 
some authorities these constellations represent 
Orion’s hounds, and are so placed near him. 

The ancients studied Sirius with great care. In 
summer he is overhead in the daytime, and they 
thought that he brought the heat. The Romans 
were accustomed each year to offer a dog to him, 
that he might exercise a good influence over their 
herbs and fields. The name was probably derived 
from the Egyptians, who, seeing this star rise in 
the east just before the dawn, realized that it was 
the time of the year for the Nile, or Siris, as they 
called it, to overflow; and they reasoned that Sirius 
came like a faithful dog to warn them of coming 
danger. The most interesting thing to me about 
Sirius is the fact that it is supposed to be nearer us 
than any other star. Yet it isso far away that a 
cannon-ball sent from the earth would reach it in 
about two millions of years; and a ray of light, 
which takes only a few minntes in coming to us 
from the sun, would take over three years to 
reach us from Sirius, and we should not know for 
that length of time if it were blotted out from the 
heavens. If the nearest star is so far from us, 
think of the distance of those hundreds of times as 
far! 

Nearly north of Procyon and northeast of Orion, 
the Twins, Castor and Pollux, may be seen. Cas- 
tor is a star of the first magnitude, and Pollux, 
between four and five degrees southeast of it, is 
of the second magnitude. Castor and Pollux, so 
the story goes, were twin brothers, sons of Jupiter. 
They went to Colchis with Jason, in seareh of the 
golden fleece, both showing themselves remarkable 
for their bravery. Pollax particularly distin- 
guished himself in feats of arms, and Castor as a 
fearless horseman. They were said to have driven 
away pirates from the seas, and to have exercised a 
kindly influence over navigation. In Grecian 
temples they are represented armed with spears, 
riding on white horses. The Romans believed 
that they often appeared at the head of their 
armies and led them to victory. They were wor- 
shiped by both the Greeks and Romans, who sacri- 
ficed white lambs to them on their altars. They 
were placed in heaven by their father Jupiter for 
their courage and for their mutual affection. 

We have noticed, now, in different constellations, 
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five stars of the first magnitude—Betelgeuse, Alde- 
baran, Sirius, Procyon, and Castor; and there is 
one more, fair Capella, in the northwest, worthy 
of our attentions She gets her name from the 
Latin name for goat, being a goat held in the 
mighty arms of Auriga, the wagoner. It will be 
recognized by a little sharp-pointed triangle of 
stars very near it. These little stars are the kids. 

There are many other stories which we might 
read from this beautiful picture-book above us, but 
perhaps we have selected the most interesting from 
this wonderful leaf of the midwinter sky. 








ABOUT GAMES. 


»|NCE in a while there comes a letter 
| from our young readers asking about 
games. ‘ Do you know any new games ?” 
they ask anxiously, and the editors’ 
Y= brows wrinkle over the question, and 
they ponder and think over the matter, and run 
over the list of names of people who ought to be 
able to evolve a new game, but conclude at last 
that games are never new, or that people have 
given up playing games, only one here and there 
keeping an interest in that kind of fun. This is 
getting to be a very serious place, this world of 
ours. The fathers and mothers are forgetting 
how to play, and the children will never know 
how if we do not organize at once to keep fun 
in the world. Now, we cannot get together and 
draw up 4 constitution and elect a president and 
other officers ; we live too far apart. But we can 
each organize a society of one, and be our own 
president, vice-president, treasurer, secretary, com- 
mittee, and members. This would be a unani- 
mous oganization ; there would not be the slightest 
chance of a motion being lost; but there would not 
be much fun. For that reason we would better 
get all the members of the family to join when we 
propose having a meeting—except the baby in long 
clothes. He would not enjoy our society at all. 
If we manage the right way, every member will at 
some time find the meeting is especially for him. 
If you want the society to be a success, you must 
do the things that all the members will enjoy doing. 

The other evening I heard of a new game. A 
pack of cards is dealt equally among all who are 
playing the game. Each one arranges his cards 
in a pile before him. The name of an animal is 
given to each player; or the names of patent 
medicines can be given to each player, whichmakes 
more fun, especially if any player believes in a 
special medicine. The cards are taken up from 
the table and held in the hand; the leader turns 
any card in his hand quickly so that all the other 
players see it, and any one who can match it calls 
out the player's name—for instance, “ Radway’s 
Ready Relief”—and takes the card. If no one 
calls out the leader’s name, he turns a second card, 
and a third if his name is not remembered by the 
one who matches his card. The one on the lead- 
er’s left plays next, and so around the table till 
the cards are all turned down on the table. The 
one holding the greatest number of cards at the 
end of the game is the winner. If properly 
played, this game is quite entertaining. 

There is # magazine published called “ En- 
tertainment,”* devoted to games and evening 
amusements. The January number contained a 
number of new forms of entertainment. One 
was called “A Conundrum Social.” Questions 
and answers numbered alike were written 
on slips of paper and then cut apart, the ques- 
tions being put in one box and the answers in 
another. Each guest selected a slip from each 
box. When all were ready, a question was read 
by some holder. An opportunity was given for 
any player to give the answer. If tae answer was 
not given, the holder of the answer read it from 
his slip. If he did not know that he had the an- 
swer, and waited for the calling of the number, he 
paid a forfeit, or was condemned to some form of 
punishment. Bright boys and girls would make 
this a very entertaining game. 

Another game was played by placing sixteen 
potatoes in rows of four each at one end of the 
room on the floor. The point was to raise these 
potatoes on a coffee spoon without touching them 
in any other way, and earry them to the other end 
of the room and place them on a table. This can 
be made more difficult by blindfolding the players 
and using a larger spoon. Prizes can be given to 
the one moving the greatest number of potatoes 
successfully, and a booby prize to the one who fails. 


1 At Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
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The prizes may be potatoes in silk pin-cushions, or 
candy; many ideas will be suggestedto the host. 

Progressive spelling is described by ‘“ Entertain- 
ment.” The players arrange themselves in a row. 
One stands in front to be umpire. The head of 
the players gives the first letter of any word of 
which he may think; the next player adds a letter, 
and the next player adds a letter. The one who 
completes the word goes to the foot. If the player 
cannot add a letter to the word while the umpire 
counts ten, he goes to the foot. For example, the 
word as built by each of five players stands s-t-r-a-i. 
Number six says, “L.” Strail is not a word, and 
number six goes to the foot. Of course, he must 
be challenged. If the word spelled is an Eng- 
lish word, the challenger goes to the foot. 

Another game is the character game. One 
player leaves the room ; the others select a charac- 
ter whose name contains as many letters as there 
are persons playing. Then each person selects a 
character whose name begins with a letter in that of 
the character selected. The outside player is called 
in, and, by questioning each one, guesses the name 
selected by the company. Washington, for exam- 
ple, is selected. There are ten players, who must 
be questioned in regular order. The player ques- 
tions No. 1; he finally, having found that he was a 
poet, asks, “ Did you write on Tintern Abbey?” 
The auswer reveals that the character is Words- 
worth, and W is the first letter in the name of 
the selected character. No. 2 had selected a famous 
base-ball player whose name began with “ A,” and 
the questioner guessed the name from the question, 
“ Are you a good runner?” Wo. 3 acknowledged 
that she was a great reformer and lived in Italy. 
The questioner guessed Savonarola, and finally 
guessed the character selected, Washington. 

There are several qualities necessary before one 
can take part in a game successfully. The player 
must be quick-witted, have a good memory, take 
defeat good-naturedly. If the game is one that 
demands a knowledge of history and literatare, 
much embarrassment will be saved all parties if 
those who have not the necessary knowledge ex- 
cuse themselves from the game; but if they are 
wise they will listen attentively and gain much 
knowledge. A game of authors played with tact 
on the part of some young girls who did know the 
literature of their language was the means of intro- 
ducing a number of girls who did not have that 
knowledge to standard English authors. 

Games can be made very embarrassing and 
mortifying. Some gentlemen were trying to en- 
tertain a number of workingmen, and introduced 
the game of “Twenty Questions.” The players 
knew nothing of the three kingdoms, could not 
decide to which kingdom the thing selected be- 
longed, and the tactless leaders expressed sur- 
prise at that ignorance. What might have been a 
pleasure caused pain. 

In salecting games, then, be careful to choose 
those that the people playing may enjoy. 








WHAT CAME OF TOMMY’S WISH. 


“ ) =<, DON’T care,” and Tommy looked 
very much as if meant it. “TI don’t 
care, I’m tired of having to amuse the 
baby. Every time I want to do any- 
thing somebody says, ‘Tommy, will 
you please take care of the baby ” I just wish there 
wasn’t any baby,” and Tommy shoved both hands 
down to the bottom of the pockets of his knicker- 
bockers, and almost bumped his head against the 
window pane, and quite flattened his nose against 
it as he looked into the street. 

“Do you really mean that, Tommy? Do you 
really wish there was no baby in this house?” asked 
Tommy’s mother, very quietly. 

“ Yes, I do, there!” and Tommy almost stamped 
to prove how much he meant it. 

“TI am glad you told me, Tommy, for I was 
planning to take you with me to grandma’s. Baby 
must go, but you are quite large enough to stay 
with papa and Ellen. It will be a great relief to 
you not to have the baby about when you get 
home from school. You can amuse yourself with- 
out interruption.” And before Tommy had time to 
say a word, he was so astonished, his mother had 
gone out of the room. 

Tommy was always extrava gant in his words; 
that is, he said more than he meant to say; and 
this habit had not been cheeked, so you can imag- 
ine how amazed he was to find himself taken at his 
word. Not liketo have the baby around! Why, 
of course he did. She was the dearest, sweetest 
baby in the world. But just then Tommy remem- 
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bered that yesterday he had to stay with her half 
an hour because she would not goto the new nurse, 
and mamma had a call. Tommy turned back to 
the window. Yes, last Saturday she wasn’t well, 
and wanted Tommy to stay with her, and he had 
to stay all the morning. Yes, it would be nice to 
run out and play jast as soon as he was through 
his lessons. He concluded he would not go to 
grandma’s; baby was much more trouble away 
from home—he had heard his mamma say so. If 
he was there, she would want him every minute. 
Tommy stood up very straight when he entered his 
mother’s room, where the baby was. Can you 
imagine why Tommy had such a queer feeling in 
his throat when the baby screamed with delight 
when she saw him, and why he was glad he had 
not left his handkerchief in his overcoat, for his 
eyes were very watery ? 

Tommy felt left out, somehow, for the next few 
days. He knew his mother was very busy, but he 
noticed that she did not ask him to take care of 
the baby, who never seemed sweeter or more 
lovable. Two or three times Tommy felt like 
asking if he might go to grandma’s to make the 
visit, but there was always something in his moth- 
er’s face that did not invite him to go. Monday 
came, and mother, baby, and Katy started for 
the depot. Baby said ever so many times, “ My 
Tom, go with baby!” and every time she said it 
that queer lump would come right into Tommy's 
throat. And he had to wipe his eyes in the most 
public manner when she thumped on the car win- 
dow and screamed “I ’ant my Tom!” 

“Be a good boy, dearheart, and I hope you 
will have a delightful time, without any cares or 
interruptions,” said mother. 

Tommy felt very uncomfortable, and yet he had 
the secret conviction that it would be very nice to 
play, or read, or sit perfectly idle without the baby 
to interfere with or bother him. 

When he got back home the house was very 
still, and then he found there would be three more 
hours in which to play than he had other days, for 
his mother was his teacher, and now there were no 
lessons. He coasted down hill until he was tired ; 
the other boys were in school, and it really was not 
much fun coasting alone. He read after lunch, 
but the house was so still he felt lonesome in spite 
of the exciting story. The cook was cross, and 
she would not let him stay in the kitchen. He 
went upstairs and looked at all his toys, but you 
could not play many things alone. “ Mother plays 
better than anybody,” thought Tom, when Jack 
Chisholm was suggested by the Halma on his table. 

“TI guess I'll build a block of houses,” said 
Tommy, aloud. He went to work, bat in spite of 
every effort he kept thinking how sweetly baby 
played she was an elephant going under the bridge 
he built, and when he tried to move the bridge 
while she was creeping through, and knocked down 
the tower so that a block struck her on the hand, 
how she tried not to ery, though a bruise was on 
her hand for a week. 

A very doleful boy met his father at the depot 
that night, and, snuggling down very closely to 
his rough overcoat sleeve, said, “ Oh, papa! I want 
the baby; I do, papa. I want mother.” 

“ But the baby interferes with your pleasure so 
much ?” said his father. 

“She don’t, papa! She don’t! I want her,” 
and Tommy cried, with no attempt at concealment. 

The next morning two more tickets were bought 
for Roxbury, and grandma had two more visitors 
to dinner. Tommy insisted on sitting next to the 
baby, and Katy wondered for two or three days 
why Tommy's mother kept a nurse when Tommy 
liked to be with the baby so much. 

Afterward, when Tommy was thinking about 
that visit, he remembered that neither his mother 
nor grandmother seemed very much surprised to see 
him, and he wondered why. 








A BELL BUOY. 


FF the shore of Staten Island, in New’ York 
Harbor, are half a dozen bell buoys. These 
buoys are the invention of Captain Rogers. A 
- derrick with a beil in the apex is on the top of the 
floating body. Balls on the outside instead of a 
ball on the inside are the clappers; these balls are 
in tubes twelve inches long that are at equal 
distances apart on the outside of the bell, and point- 
ing toward it; as the buoy rocks, the balls are 
thrown toward the bell and strike it, rolling back 
into the tube, which is inclined backward by the 
motion of the buoy. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


SuNDAY AFTERNOON. 


THE SPIRITUAL TEACHING OF 
BROWNING. 


IIL.—“SAUL.” 
A WEEK-DAY SERMON. 


By tHe Rev. Reven THomas. 


HIS is considered one of Browning’s 
\\ finest religious poems—one of the most 
instructive as to its teaching. In it we 
»| have the first King of Israel driven to 

madness by his own willfulness and the 
consequences of it. In his melancholy David is 
sent for to cheer him with music and song. In the 
poem David is the speaker. He tells us how he 
found Saal in his tent, in the care of Abner, the 
great general of Israel’s armies. First comes the 
word of Abner telling David that— 


“ Out of the black mid-tent’s silence, a space of three 





days, 

Not a sound hath eseaped to thy servant, of prayer 
or of praise, 

To betoken that Saul and the Spirit have ended their 


strife, 
And that, faint in his triumph, the monarch sinks 
back upon life.” 
Realizing the situation, David first “knelt down 
to the God of his fathers,” then ran to the royal 
tent, once more prayed, then “opened the fold- 
skirts and entered, and was not afraid, but spoke, 
‘ Here is David thy servant.’” But no voice re- 
plied. At first he saw naught but the blackness ; 
but soon he descried 
“A something more black than the blackness—the 
vast, the upright 
Main prop which sustains the pavilion: and slow 
into sight 
Grew = _— against it, gigantie and blackest of 


Then a sunbeam, that burst thro’ the tent-roof, 
showed Saul.” 


Saul stood there all “drear and stark, blind and 
dumb.” 

Soon David seizes his harp and tries the effect 
of its music on Saul. So exquisitely worded is the 
description of the variety of David's ability to in- 
terpret feelings and sentiments that we are tempted 
to quote the whole of this part of the poem as it 
stands. He tells us how first he played “the tune 
all our sheep know, as, one after one, so docile they 
come to the pen-door till folding be done.” Then 
“the tane for which quails on the corn-land will 
each leave his mate to fly after the player”’— 
then another tune such as stirs the sense of 
cricket and bird, suggesting to us how carefully 
David, in his sheep pastures, had studied the bird 
life and insect life and animal life, and had found 
a music adapted to move them all. Then he tries 
what effect the song of the reapers will have on 
Saul. There was a help-tune and a wine song, 
and another song still, a funeral song, and then the 
glad chaunt of the marriage, and then a great mil- 
itary march ; and then “ the chorus intoned as the 
Levites go up to the altar in gloryenthroned.” He 
adds: ‘ Bat I stopped here, for here in the dark- 
ness Saul groaned.” At this point David changes 
his theme, and begins to sing of the goodness of 
human life, He is putting forth all his various 
skill, and appealing to every sentimentof which the 
human soul is capable. After the groan which 
came forth from Saul, the first sign of movement, 
David begins to discourse on the simple joys of 
pastoral life: 

“Qh, the wild joys of living ! the leaping from rock 
up to rock— 

The — rending of boughs from the fir tree—the 

Of th om eter livi te 

e plunge ina 8 living water— 

How an i mans Nite, fame living ! how fit to 

em 

All the heat id the soul and the senses forever in 

j oy ” 
This buoyant, healthy human heart goes on to sing 
of the vigor of youth and of the gratitude of age, 
and after descanting on all joyous and hopeful ex- 
periences he boldly connects all with Saul himself, 
as if he had experienced all, and were the man of 
all men to illustrate the good of mere living. 

Again he sees movement in Saul, but not much, 

et enough to show that death was yielding to 
ife, and melancholy being disturbed in its reign 
over the spirit. There is a breath of spring com- 
ing into the winter. The rigidity of Saul relaxes 
some. 
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What shall David do next? He has tried 
toral music and song—he has tried to make Saul 
feel how good the earth-life is, merely as it is now, 
but the wish to live has not yet been excited in Saul. 
He is still in the grasp of a living death. What 
next? Boldly he goes beyond the present and 
grasps at afuture. He approves the king in that 

e 
“ rejects mere comforts that spring 
From the mere mortal life held in common by man 
and by brute,” 
and he appeals to the wish in man to live on, and 
have influence when, in his proper personality, he 
is no longer here. The vision of an earthly im- 
mortality is brought up before the soul of the king. 


“ Each deed thou hast done 
Dies, revives, goes to work in the world.” 


And so the thought of an earthly immortality is 
made to work its effect in the mind of Saul. More 
awake does the king become—more himself—the 
melancholy, like a dense fog o’er the landscape, 
begins to withdraw. 
“T looked up to know 
If the best I could do had brought solace ; he spoke 
not, but slow 
Lifted up the hand slack at his side, till he laid it 
with care, 
Soft and grave, but in mild settled will, on my brow: 
through my hair 
The large fingers were pushed, and he bent back my 
head, with kind power— 
All my face back, intent to peruse it, as men do a 
flower. 
Thus held he me there with his great eyes that 
scrutinized mine— 
And oh, all my heart how it loved him !” 


And here, at this point, the poem rises toa much 
higher elevation. Up to this point it is Judaism 
and mere naturalism. But it takes a sudden leap 
upward as David feels himself moved to the dee 
est depths of his nature by his sympathy for Sa 
The true David—the David who wrote the Psalms 
—is here revealed. As the look of Saul is fastened 
upon him he is made to say : 


a ponents Cont I help thee, my father, inventing 


& bliss, 
I would add to that life of the Past, both the Fature 
and this 


I sen give thee new life altogether, as good ages 
ence 
As this moment—had love but the warrant, love’s 
heart to dispense !” 

Notice well how Browning has made the longing 
for the gift of immortality to come in and with 
the one | love of the soul! There are man 
things which cannot be proved to the understand- 
ing and yet the feeling and idea of them is ineradi- 
cablyinus. Immortality is not proved to the intel- 
lect so as to remove all doubt of it. Intellectually 
there is no proof possible of the undyingness of a 
mother’s love for her son. The intellect must 
always have doubts of any such possibility, and 
nothing proves it but the fact. So there may be no 
very vigorous intellectual apprehension for immor- 
tality and yet there may be a necessity which is of 
another kind—the necessity that God should ac- 
complish in and for his creatures all that he pur- 
poses to accomplish. And so we see that only the 
great-hearted, regenerated sons of God can ever 
have anything worth calling conviction as to the 
soul’s immortality. David had done his utmost 
and best to rouse Saul from his melancholy. He 
had tried all varieties of song, he had appealed to 
ali parts of his nature except the deepest, he had 
even used the agnostic line of argument that we 
live on in the next generation and in our good 
deeds after we have gone—and he might have 
added, in our bad ones too; but it did not satisfy 
the heart of David. Nor does it satisfy any of 
us, when we are moved into pity and tenderness 
and have created in us a deep longing to comfort 
the troubled and relieve the wiitdliod. This longing 
of pity and help in man is the best thing in him— 
the divinest quality in his soul. It must be in God 
to a godlike degree, as it is in us to a human de- 
gree. David cannot help Saul to the new life he 
needs. All he can do is to partially wake him to 
the consciousness of himself and his misery. Wreck 
though Saul is of his former self, he is not a total 
wreck. The life that God gives, a man, says Da- 
vid, “may waste, desecrate, never quite lose.” 
Saul had learnt the result of self-willed pride and 
stubbornness. In doing his own will instead of God's 
will in the kingship, he had done as, in our order 
and degree, we all do—sunk into darkness—a dark- 
ness in his case which was all but impenetrable. 
He had failed as a king: had he failed totally and 
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entirely as a man? He was cast off as a king: 
was he cast off asa man? Had God no pity for 
him and no mercy? Was there no further op- 
portunity for him to use the knowledge he had 
learned? Thus David mused and mused. It is in 
such seasons that we think more deeply and suc- 
cessfully than in the ordinary calm, commonplace 
days of our life. When some one very near and 
dear to us is in serious trouble and we are unable 
to help them—when a sharer of our life dies— 
when unexpected calamity comes—it is then that 
the heart asks its questions. Previously the intel- 
lect had been carelessly suggesting its inquiries, 
not very much caring whether it received any an- 
swer or not. In the presence of irrevocable mel- 
ancholy, madness, and death—when we have done 
everything possible to us, and it is all of no avail, 
then the heart begins its questioning. So was it 
with David : 

“ Would I fain in my impotent yearning do all for this 


man, 

And dare doubt He alone shall not help him, who yet 
alone can ? 

Would it ever have entered my mind, the bare will, 
much less power, 

To — on this Saul what I sang of, the marvelous 

ower 
Of the life he was gifted and filled with ? to make such 


a soul, 
Such a body, and then such an earth for insphering the 





whole ? 

And doth it not enter my mind (as my warm tears 
attest), 

These good things being given, to go on, and give one 
more, the best ? 

Ay, to save and redeem and restore him, maintain at 
the height 

This perfecti d, with life’s dayspring, 


‘death’s minute of night ? 
Interpose at the difficult minute, snatch Saul, the mis- 


take, 
Saul, the failure, the ruin he seems now, and bid him 
ake 


aw. 

From the dream, the probation, the prelude, to find 
himself set 

Clear and safe in new light and new life—a new har- 
mony yet 

To be ran, and continued, and ended—who knows ?— 
or endure ! 

The man taught enough by life’s dream, of the rest to 
make sure ; 

By the tt triumphantly winning intensified 

liss 


And the next world’s reward and repose, by the strug- 

gle in this. 
“I believe it! °Tis thou, God, that givest, ’tis I who 

receive : 

In the first is the last, in thy will is my power to be- 
lieve. 

I will? the mere atoms despise me! And why am I 
loth 

To look that, even that, in the facetoo? Why is itI 
dare 


Think but lightly of such impuissance ? What stops 


my despair ? 

This : ’tis not what man Does which exalts him, but 
what man Would do! 

See the king—I would help him, but cannot, the wishes 
fall through. 

Could I wrestle to raise him from sorrow, grow poor 
to enrich, 

To fill up his life, starve my own out, I would ; know- 
ing which, 

I know that my service is perfect. Oh, speak through 
me now ! 

Would I suffer for him that I love? So wouldst 
Thou—so wilt Thou ! 


As thy Love is discovered almighty, almighty be 


proved 

Thy Bees, whieh exists with and for it, of being be- 
oved ! 

"Tis the weakness in strength that I cry for! my 
flesh that I seek 

In the Godhead! I seek and I find it. O Saal, it 


shall be 

A Face like my face that receives thee ; a Man like 
to me, 

Thou shalt love and be loved by forever ; a Hand like 


this hand 
Shall throw open the gates of new life to thee! See 
the Christ stand !” 

I think we must all feel the glow and glory of 
these lines. How, with such lines on the pages of 
his writings, any one can miss perceiving that Brown- 
ing does not teach a shallow “do as-well as-you-can- 
and-leave-the-rest” form of religiousness, surpasses 
my ability of comprehension. In this poem David 
becomes the prophet of Christendom. He sees that 
Man is in a hopeless state so long as there is no 
divine regenerating action on his spirit. David 
stands as perhaps the most gifted with spiritual in- 
sight of all Old Testament men. His Psalms ex- 
press the movements of our inner life, our joys 
and sorrows, better than our modern hymns. We 


‘and leave him less and less than before. 
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can use them in the services of the Christian 
Church almost forgetting their origin, their date, 
and their anti-Christian ideas. Why so? Because 
they are so full of spirituality. They trace all the 
windings and involutions of the inner life with a 
sympathy and accuracy that are surprising. Ob- 
jections have been made tothis poem—that it is not 
historic, that the ideas are beyond the competency 
of the speaker, that the train of thoughts is not 
that of 1,000 years before Christ, but of 1,800 
years after Christ. It is a theological poem, and 
the theology is modern. I suppose such criticism 
is jast, and yet I cannot but feel that it is very 
shallow. The essential Christ has been in touch 
with men from the first of their existence on the 
earth. The men in all ages who have received light 
have received it from this Christ to whom David 
points Saul. The longing in the souls of men of 
olden time for the coming of the Christ was as much 
saving faith as the resting in him who is Lord of 
Christendom and Redeemer of man. Wherever, 
in any country or any age, men are renewed, 
made spiritual creatures, with immortal hopes and 
anticipations, it has all come from the same source 
—the o’erbrooding life of the Divine Spirit sent by 
and through the Christ of God. Browning’s recog- 
nition of the relation of Christ to David and Saul 
is profounder, and therefore truer, than that of 
those who make the Christ influence to have begun 
only 1,890 years ago. That influence has been in 
the world from the first. And when Browning 
takes a mind diseased and brings into operation on 
it all that man can do with his arts and sciences, 
his song and human sympathy, all that nature can 
do for it, only to make it conscious of its own hope- 
lessness, he shows himself a great and close student 
of those psychological problems which are too much 
for the wisest and best of men to solve. And when 
he points to the Christ as the reservoir of hope to the 
hopeless, as the source from which must come the 
light which is to seatter the darkness, the healing 
energy which is to medicine mental sickness, the 
balm which is to medicate our hearts’ sores, the 
sanity which is to drive away our madness, he be- 
comes indeed one of the wisest and most needful 
teachers of our very civilized, very material, and 
much-paganized generation. If only we will carefully 
ponder this poem, we shall find that Browning is 
in teaching us the necessity of the communica- 
tion of new life to man before his own lower vitality 
can awake into that power of which it is capable. 
In all the lower parts of his nature man fails; he 
fails physically, he fails intellectually, he fails emo- 
tionally. Very soon his physical force wanes, his 
intellectual vim weakens, his emotion cools. It 
seems as if the life in him is destined to ebb away 
Where- 
fore this? Because, suggests Browning, man can 
never satisfy himself by mere strength or mere 
wisdom or mere feeling. God intends him to find 
this out. And then, in his extremity, God finds his 
opportanity. Saul fails through self-will—doing as 
he likes, instead of doing as God would have him. 
The end of it is black and unrelieved melancholy. 
He wants to be free from divine restraint. God's 
presence is withdrawn and a starless night settles 
on his spirit. He wants freedom, not obedience. 
He gets it, and when he has got it he is in worse 
slavery thanever. So is it always, now as much as 
ever. The path of obedience leads into sunshine. 
The path of freedom, shaking one’s self clear of God, 
leads into dungeon depths of despondency. Anew 
and greater truth always brings the sunlight with 
it. How distinctly Browning recognizes this fact is 
shown in the closing verses of this poem of Saul. 
The teaching, then, of this fine poem is clear: 
Men sink into unfaith, despondency, and melan- 
choly by self-will. The self-will in us sets itself up 
against the Divine Will. By and by the soul feels 
itself lonely und desolate. It fancies itself left of 
God. In that condition it is the prey of false 
views and opinions, and of wrong feelings. The 
imagination becomes diseased. It is haunted by 
witches of Endor and other diabolic spectral forms. 
All man’s sanity, happiness, and usefulness depend 
upon his holding on to God as good, and to his 
purposes as beneficent. The doubt, the fear, the 
unrest, the despondency and melancholy of men 
now as in Saul’s time have their root in want of 
obedience to God. He gives us a place to fill; we 
may fill it regardful of self, and regardless of him, 
or we may fillit as his servant. In the latter case 
his Spirit will be with us, enlightening and sustain- 
ing us! In the former mysteries will perplex us, 
doubts will befog us. And man can do nothing 
for us—anyway, very little. We may try all the 
seductiveness of music, and other forms of art ; we 
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may depend on human sympathy; we may culti- 
vate diligently the sense life; we may even rise to 
a moral life—but the deeps of our nature send 
forth a hollow, aching sound. Oar hope is a flicker- 
ing flame, our love has no sufficient glow in it to 
warm a human heart. Until in us there is the 
settled conviction that God’s love is seeking ever 
our present and everlasting good, that in him there 
is undying pity and love, and that he gives us new 
life, not the old life over again—that he is doing 
it all the time in the Christ and through him— 
there is no assurance of all things working together 
for good here, and of a glorious fullness of life, 
“such as eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither 
hath entered intothe heart of man to conceive,” 
beyond. Mere reform is of the earth, earthy; re- 
generation, the birth from above of the soul by the 
life of God entering into it—this is the teaching of 
this great poet, and the teaching also of the Christ, 
from whose teachings he learnt so much. And so 
we may say, as says the poet,’ 
* All’s love, but all’s law.” 


We may also say, asin the poem said David to 
Saul, to each soul seeking God: 


“A Face like my face shall receive thee ; a Man like 
to me, 
Thou shalt love and be loved by forever; a Hand 
like this hand 
Shall throw open the gates of new life to thee ! 
the Christ stand !” 


See 








AHAB AND NABOTH.’ 
By tHe Rey. Lyman Asporr, D.D. 


T is probable that the student of the chap- 
ter of Israel’s history which we have 
been engaged in studying for the past 
Ai two or three weeks will look upon Ahab 
as an exceptionally wicked man, and 
perhaps will be tempted to say, in the spirit of a 
mild pharisaism, “I thank God that I am not as 
this Ahab was, a covetous man, a robber, and a 
murderer.” And yet I think if we will analyze his 
action, as it is portrayed in the story which we are 
to study to-day, we will see in every step of it that 
he has done only that which, in a different form, 
doubtless many a man of reputable character and 
good standing has done ; that all the elements in his 
crime enter into the common conduct of men; that 
it is not at all impossible that we should find, if we 
were to lay our own life, in some of its actions, 
alongside of his, we should see in them something 
worthy of the same condemnation. 

Naboth has a vineyard hard by the palace of the 
king. The king needs the land for the enlarge- 
ment of his own lands. He has no adequate room 
for a vegetable garden, and the vineyard of Naboth 
is just right in location and in size. The king 
makes him a fair offer for it. “I will give you in 
exchange,” he says, “a better vineyard, or I will 
pay you your price for it.” In the outset he makes 
no attempt to get it by cunning or by violence, no 
attempt to browbeat, to cheat, or to cheapen. Noth- 
ing could be fairer than his offer. It is not even 
open to any suspicion of covetousness, for to covet is 
not to desire a neighbor's goods. If this desire 
were wrong, trade would be immoral. It is to de- 
sire to get possession of a neighbor's goods without 
giving a fair equivalent therefor, and this desire 
was not in Ahab’s heart at the commencement of 
the story. 

But Naboth attaches more than a commercial 
value to his vineyard. It is the vineyard of his 
fathers. He loves it for his ancestors’ sake. Its 
value is what men call contemptuously a senti- 
mental value. A better vineyard? No vineyard 
could be to him like this vineyard of his boyhood. 
Its valae? No money could correspond in value 
to the vineyard where his father wrought, and he 
by his father’s side. Now comes the first manifes- 
tation of evil in Ahab’s heart and life. He is 
crossed in his purpose and desire. ‘Tne purpose 
and desire were legitimate enough, but we cannot 
always have our legitimate desires gratified, our 
legitimate purposes accomplished. When we ean- 
not do what we would, let us be content with what 
we can do. This is the law of righteous self- 
restraint. But Ahab has in him no-power of self- 
restraint. Becsuse he cannot get this vineyard it 
is more to him than all else. His palace and 
his grounds are nothing to him, because the enlarge- 
ment which he had desired is prevented. The self- 
indulgent king has no ability to endure disappoint- 
ment. His spirit is soured, his life darkened, and 


1 International Sunday-School Lesson for February 8, 1891, 
—1 Kings xxi., 1-16. 
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he sulks, and cannot eat with appetite his ordi- 
nary meals. It is doubtful whether there are 
a dozen children in any Sunday-school in the land 
who have not committed this first sin of Ahab, in 
being sulky and grumpy and discontented, with a 
pouting lip and a frowning brow and an ugly heart, 
because they have been disappointed in some desire 
which was innocent enough in itself, and on which 
they had set their heart, but which has proved im- 
practicable of accomplishment. 

However, Ahab submits to the inevitable. He 
sulks, but it does not even occur to him to resort to 
fraud or violence to get the coveted vineyard. Per- 
haps he lacks the intellectual aeumen to see how it 
ean be done; perhaps he lacks the courage to do 
the deed of cruelty and wrong. His wife lacks 
neither shrewdness nor audacity. “ Arise, and eat 
bread, and let thy beart be merry ; J will give thee 
the vineyard of Naboth the Jezreelite.” A certain 
kind of love this wife has for her husband—if we 
do not too greatly dishonor love by using the word 
to designate such a feeling. She is at least ren- 
dered uncomfortable by her husband's discomfort, 
unhappy by his unhappiness. She would fain 
please him and make him merry. She knows not 
how to appeal to his higher and better nature, bid 
him throw off the grumbling and discontented 
epirit, and be happy in the futare with what he 
possesses, as he has been in the past. This would 
be the office of a true wifely love. Alas for the 
husband whose wife seeks for him pleasure rather 
than virtue! The encomiums on wife and mother 
with which literature abounds have been none too 
eloquent. Yet, in any true judicial estimate of 
woman’s influence, we are not to forget such char- 
acters as Jezebel of Israel, Lucretia Borgia of Italy, 
Catherine de’ Medici of France, and Mary, Queen of 
Seots. The worst of all the evil influences that have 
ever operated to corrupt the world have been the evil 
influences of wicked women, as the divinest of all 
influences, save those only that come from God 
himeelf, are the influences ministered through pure, 
noble, heroic women. Ahab listens to his wife’s 
plan and does not forbid it. This is the second 
step in his crime. To listen to an evil counsel is to 
become participator in it. Who that reads this 
lesson can declare of himself, “I am guiltless of 
this offense. I have never acquiesced in the coun- 
sel of another, or stood silently by while he did 
for me the evil which I would not have done” ? 

For Ahab, you observe, does nothing. It is the 
queen who writes the letters and sends them to 
the elders. The plan is hers, the execution is hers. 
He is a partner only by his acquiescence; a silent 
partner, who simply does not forbid. His crime is 
like that which would have been Macbeth’s, if Lady 
Macbeth had plunged the dagger into the heart of 
the sleeping king; like that which would have been 
David's, if Joab had compassed the death of Uriah 
without instigation from the king himself; like 
that which would have been the sin of Henry the 
Eighth, if his Prime Minister had suggested and 
invented and executed the divorce from Catherine 
without request or demand from his royal master. 
Ahab aequiesces in what Jezebel perpetrates. He 
is accessory by his silence. 

Ahab is a common figure in American life. In 
the store he profits by the lies which his salesman 
tells, which he would not tell himself; in politics, 
by the corruption perpetrated by his henchman, 
though hie own fingers handle no bribes ; and even 
in the church, by ecclesiastical polities wrought out 
by others, while he conveniently turns his back and 
shuts his eyes. If some Nathan could say to every 
reader of this article, “Thou art the man,” how 
many of us could plead guiltless of having stood 
silently by while another perpetrated a sin impos- 
sible to perpetrate against our protest and au- 
thority ? 

Ahab’s crime is perpetrated by corrupting the 
court and by perjured witnesses. Naboth is slain, 
and his vineyard is taken by the king and attached 
to the palace gardens. The crime has reached its 
consummation. In one sense the king has done 
nothing. He has made a fair offer for the land ; 
he has sulked and bled when the offer was re- 
fused ; he has stood silently by while another plan- 
ned and executed the scheme of fraud and violence. 
But when all is done, he has received the profits 
of the crime. This is the consummation, and it is 
enough to attach his name forever in public eati- 
mation with the murder of a subject whom he 
should have, as king, protected from every assault. 
In these elements consist the sin of Ahab: in un- 
restrained self-will which cannot accept disappoint- 
ment with a cheerful temper ; in the silent acquies- 
cence in the evil counsel of a companion; in the 
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consent to a crime perpetrated by his authority and 
which could not have been perpetrated against his 
protest, and in taking the profits of the crime when 
all is over. Who, analyzing thus the story of his 
sin, and searching his own life by the lurid light 
which that story affords, ean close the study of this 
lesson with the pharisaie sentiment with which per- 
haps he began it: “I thank God that I am not as 
Ahab was” ? 








Re.icious News. 


PROFESSOR C. A. BRIGGS INSTALLED. 


A NEW chair of Biblical Theology has been 
created in Union Theological Seminary and 
endowed by Mr. Charles A. Butler, and Professor 
Charles A. Briggs, formerly Professor of Hebrew, 
has been elected to fill it, Professor Francis Brown 
being promoted to the vacant chair. Ona Tuesday 
evening, January 20, Dr. Briggs gave his inau- 
gural address in the presence of a large audience, 
including a number of eminent clergymen of differ- 
ent denominations. The following is a condensed 
account of Professor Briggs’s inaugural address : 


THE THEOLOGY OF THE BIBLE. 


Professor Briggs then proceeded to outline the 
Theology of the Bible as a theophany, revealing 
the unity of God, his mercy, his redemption, not 
of an elect few, but of the race, a redemption which 
he claimed was not limited to this world, while he 
denied that it involved the salvation of all 

“ Another fault of Protestant a is in its limi- 
tation of redemption to this world. e@ modern re- 
action against this limitation in the theory of second 
probation is not surprising. I do not find this doctrine 
in the Bible, but I do find the doctrine of the middie 
state of conscious higher life in the communion with 
Christ and with multitudes of the departed, and of the 
necessity of entire sanctification in order that the work 
of redemption may be completed. Progressive sanc- 
tifieation after death is the doctrine of the Bible and 
the Church. The bugbear of a judgment immediately 
after death and of a magical transformation in the dy- 
ing hour should be banished from the world, and we 
should look with hope and joy for the continuance of 
the process of e and the wonders of redemption in 
the company o the blessed to which we, are all hasten- 
ing 3 


He was equally explicit, though brief, in his rec- 
ognition of the radical nature of the ethical teach- 
ings of the Bible, especially of Jesus Christ. 

THE AUTHORITY OF THE BIBLE. 

I. Divine authority is the only authority to which 
man can yield implicit obedience. There are historic- 
ally three great fountains of divine authority : 1. The 
Bible. 2. The Church. 3. The Reason. 

(1) The majority of Christians from the Apostolic 
age have found God through the Church. If we have 
not seen God in institutional Christianity, it is because 
the Church and its institutions have enveloped them- 
selves with human conceits and follies, have incased 
the divine authority in the authority of popes and 
councils, prelates, priests, and theologians, and these 
mediators of redemption have obtruded themselves in 
the way of devout seekers after God. 

(2) Another means used by God to make himself 
known is the forms of reason, the metaphysical cate- 
gories, the conscience, and the religious feeling. There 
are those who would refuse Rationalists a place in the 
company of the faithful. I cannot doso, But they 
forget that the essential thing is to find God ; and if 
these men have found God without the mediation of 
the Church and the Bible, Church and Bible are means, 
not ends ; they are avenues to God, not God. We re- 
gret that these Rationalists _— depreciated Ds means 
of grace, so necessary to us, we are warned lest we 
commit the same error and depreciate Reason and the 
Christian Consciousness. 

(3) Protestant Christianity builds its life and faith 
on the divine authority contained in the Scriptures, 
and too often depreciates the Church and the Reason. 
Men are influenced by their temperaments and their 
environments which of the three ways of access to 
God they may pursue. There are obstructions thrown 
up by the follies of men in each one of these avenues, 
and it is our duty as servants of the living God to re- 
move the stumbling-blocks out of the way. 

BARRIERS TO THE BIBLE. 


II. No one of these ways has been so obstructed as 
the Holy Bible. The ancient Jews made a fence about 
the law, and inclosed it with circle upon circle of tra- 
ditional interpretation. The Christian Church con- 
cealed the Word of God behind the authority of popes 
and councils, fathers and schoolmen. The scholastics 
and ecclesiastics of Protestantism enveloped the Bible 
with creeds, ecclesiastical decisions, and dogmatic sys- 
tems. The Bible has been treated as if it were a baby, 
to be wr in swaddling-clothes, nursed, and care- 
fully lest it should be injured by heretics and 
infidels. 

There is nothing divine in the text, in its letters, 
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words, or clauses. The divine authority is not in the 
style, or in the words, but in the concept, and’ so the 
divine power of the Bible may be transferred into any 


Many theologians have insisted that we must prove 
that the Seri 8 were written by or under the super- 
intendenee of prophets and apostles. Bat who tells us 
that these traditional names were the authors of the 
Bible? The Bible itself2 The-ereeds of the Church? 
Any reliable testimony ? None of these! Pure con- 
jectural tradition! Nothing more! Higher criticism 
has not contravened any decision of any Christian coun- 
cil or any creed of the Church or any statement of 
Scripture itself. It has rather brought a long-neg- 
lected statement of the Westminster Confession into 
prominence : “ The authority of the Holy Scripture, for 
which it ought to be believed and obeyed, dependeth 
not upon the testimony of any man or church, but 
wholly upon God, the author thereof.” 

Inerrancy as a barrier confronts historical criticism. 
The Bible itself nowhere makes this claim. The creeds 
of the Church nowhere sanction it. It is unwise and, I 
believe, unchristian to force men to make the divine 
authority of the Bible depend upon the question of its 
inerrancy. 

The miracles of the Bible have become, to men of 
science, sufficient evidence that the Bible is no more 
than other sacred books. Biblical writers do not lay 
so much stress upon them as modern apologists. The 
miracles of the Bible are miracles of ae 

Another barrier to the Bible has been the interpreta- 
tion put upon predictive prophecy, making it a sort of 
history before the time, and looking anxiously for the 
fulfillment of the details of Biblical prediction. 

But the greatest sin against the Bible has been the neg- 
lect of the ethics of Jesus. Tolstoi says the Christians 
think that Jesus did not mean what he said. Tolstoi’s 
criticism is severe, but is it not just? If we really 
believed that Jesus meant what he said, how could we 
live such selfish lives? It is my opinion that if the 
grace of God should so impel a man that he could be 
transformed into the image of the holy Jesus, the cry 
would resound through the streets of New York, “ Cru- 
cify him! erucify him !” 








THE PULPIT NOTICE NUISANCE. 
By N. H. Ea@arestron. 


Te papers have announced recently that Dr. 
‘Van Dyke has refused longer to make the 
reading of notices of sundry and divers meetings, 
lectures, addresses, and so forth, a part of the 
public service of worship conducted by him on the 
Lord’s day. A few other clergymen are said 
to have taken a similar stand, and here and there 
others, a few, are known to have relinquished the 
practice. 

But why did not Dr. Van Dyke make this sensi- 
ble change in his public service long ago? And 
why have nota great many other clergymen done 
likewise? That they have not, shows the persist- 
ence of habit aud how easily we can be made to 
bear and even cherish what is evil and ought to be 
putaway. It shows how even a good thing may 
become an evil by being continued after the reason 
of it has ceased, or by being allowed to grow to 
unreasonable dimensions. 

The reading of pulpit notices as it is developed 
now is an anachronism. It really belongs to the time 
before the invention of the art of printing, certainly 
to a time when printing was not so easy and cheap 
as to make the newspaper almost a necessity of 
daily life, and when the dweller in our cities can 
hardly enter his house without finding the thresh- 
old strewn with handbills and circulars advertis- 
ing almost everything conceivable, not to say many 
things inconceivable. 

In former times the reading of notices by the 
preacher from the pulpit was unobjectionable and 
even desirable. The number of such notices was 
small. There were few meetings of the churches 
except the stated ones of the Sabbath, which did 
not need to be announced beforehand any more 
than did the Sabbath itself. It was only at con- 
siderable intervals of time that there occurred 4 
meeting of Association or Presbytery or Confer- 
ence of some kind, of which due notice was desir- 
able. In the villages, when the people lived remote 
from one another or communication was not easy 
or frequent, it was quite proper and desirable that 
when they were assembled on the Sabbath almost 
any matter of special concern to them should have 
mention from the pulpit. 

Those were the days when the Sabbath- 
school had not yet come into existence, when the 
missionary enterprise, whether home or foreign, 
had not had birth, or when the latter was pro 
nounced chimerical by a man so wise and good 28 
the first President Dwight of Yale College. Those 
were the days when we had not, as the census de 
clares we have now, one hundred and forty relig- 
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ions in our country and every religion its newspaper 
or other organ, and meetings have become so fre- 
quent in many a community that the days of the 
week are not numerous enough, nor the public halls, 
to accommodate them. 

Then think of all the charitable, philanthropic, 
reformatory, educational, and other organizations 
which abound, which are good and are doing good, 
and which must have their meetings and thereby 
make their appeal for support and maintain‘ their 
efficiency. As these various organizations, religious 
or semi-religious, have come into being, they have 
asked advertisement from the pulpit, and with a 
fair show of reason, until, with their increase and as 
a result of the advancement of our Christianity and 
our Christian civilization, these pulpit advertise- 
ments have multiplied to such an extent that, to 
use @ significant phrase, we are “ snowed under” by 
them. Dr. Van Dyke finds his pulpit notices like 
a veritable snowdrift across the path of his religious 
service on the Sabbath, interrupting his progress, 
interrupting the devotions of his people, marring the 
unity, the beauty, the effectiveness of the service, 
breaking the continuity and harmony of thought 
and feeling, distracting attention, occupying the 
mind with things inopportune and, at the time at 
least, unprofitable. And so he has built a snow- 
shed over his pulpit track, by declaring that he 
will be a miscellaneous notice reader no longer. 5 

His example. may well be followed by our city 
pastors generally, and by many, if not most, of 
those in our country parishes. For the evil is 
common and widespread. And, now that attention 
has been drawn to it, the people should be as ready 
for its summary removal as the clergyman, for the 
evil is one that chiefly affects them. 

Moveover, these pulpit notices do not accomplish, 
except very imperfectly, their ostensible object. 
Their very multiplicity prevents this. The mind 
is confused by them, and the chance is that on 
Monday morning the hearer cannot remember half 
the notices he heard on the Sabbath, or assign the 
various objects to which attention was called to 
their respective times and places; especially when, 
as in this busy age, every day meets him, as he goes 
out into the world, with its pressing engagements 
and its fresh demands upon his time. 

How much better, as some of our churches have 
already found, to have all notices which have any 
proper place in connection with the church printed 
week by week in a leaflet or small folded sheet and 
placed in the pews before the services begin. These 
can be quietly taken home or kept in the pocket 
for daily reference. They would also afford oppor- 
tunity for laying before the congregation in the best 
manner many statements in regard to its interests 
and the working of the various church organizations 
and activities which would be of great value. They 
would be a pleasant way of apprising strangers of 
the times and character of the church services and 
welcoming them to Christian fellowship. Thusthe 
notice business, instead of being an impertinence 
and a failure, as it is now to a great extent, might 


be converted into an instrument of great useful-_ 


ness. 

And if the question of expense should arise, as 
it hardly could in many of our churches, it may be 
suggested to any to whom this is a consideration that 
there are in very many of the churches, among the 
members of the Sabbath-school, for instance, per- 
sons who have printing-presses, which they are 
using as amateur printers with much pleasure to 
themselves, and that these would easily be led to 
form themselves into a sort of printers’ guild in the 
church, and to undertake to print the notices which 
the pastor might give them from week to week, 
and thus find for themselves a place among the 
various helpers of the church. The case is known, 
in one of our village churches, of a young lady, of 
prominence in society, who has done this work of 
printing for the church with her own hands and in 
& very creditable and acceptable manner. 








CAMP CHURCH. 


Our readers who remember General Howard’s ac- 
count of the work of Camp Church in the lower part of 
this city will be glad to read the following letter of 
acknowledgment and information from him. We 
hope that it will induce many others to join in this ear- 
hest attempt to apply practical Christianity where it is 
most needed : 

Dear Christian Union: 

I notice by the morning papers that an Associated 
Press dispatch comments upon the evangelical work 
that several of us are trying to accomplish on Elizabeth 
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aud Chrystie Streets of this city. We have agnor 
the Chrystie Street property for $18,500. It consists 
of a church edifice and another brick building which 
we shall use for Bible classes and social gatherings of 
a Christian character. The price of the property is 
$18,500. The church has paid a rental of $60 per 
month, $1,000 the first payment, and yesterday $4,000, 
the second payment, and the deed has to us. 
The next two payments, $4,000 each, may be made any 
time within six months, according to the contract. As 
treasurer, I have received a little more than one-half 
of the entire amount, and I still look to our friends for 
the balance, Quite a number of contributions have come 
through The Christian Union, and have been promptly 
acknowledged. It may be well to say that the Camp 
Memorial Church has been incorporated, and holds the 
new property in its corporate capacity, and that the 
Sunday-school connected with it varies from one hun- 
dred and thirty to one hundred and fifty members. 
Several denominations are represented among the 
teachers, and the enterprise is in a portion of the city 
now often called down town, where such work, in my 
judgment, is more needed than elsewhere in New York. 
Furthermore, let us say that we have provided for 
scenery afternoon and evening for a year, the Home 

issionary Society kindly giving us aid in the matter. 
With regard to my own loss in connection with the de- 
posit of a little over $2,000, I can say that it is not yet 
lost ; that S. A. Kean & Company’s affairs have not yet 
been settled. He certainly will pay fifty per ceut., un- 
less driven to premature sacrifice, and whatever the loss 
may be, it shall be my own, unless personal friends 
choose to relieve me, and that after our most promising 
enterprise, the Camp Memorial Church, shall have been 
put upon the securest possible basis. With Christian 
greeting and abundant thanks for past aid and sympa- 
thy, we, brethren, earnestly desire to be carried through 
to the conclusion of this, which has long seemed to me 
to be an important point to hold on the battle line. 

O. O. Howarp. 


GovERNOR’s IsLAND. 








SUPPRESSION OF VICE. 


At the seventeenth annual meeting of the New York 
Socie ty for the Suppression of Vice, held in Associa- 
tion Hall on Tuesday evening of last week, the treas- 
urer, Mr. Van Rensselaer, reported that the receipts 
for the year had been $8,634.50,and the expenses 
$11,143.63. Mr. Anthony Comstock, the secretary, in 
his annual report stated that 150 arrests had been made, 
and 149 convictions had been secured. Fifty-seven tons 
of evil matter had been seized, including two tons of 
obscene books, pictures, and plates. Thanks were ex- 
tended to the Police Department, and especially to Su- 
perintendent Murray and Inspector Byrnes, for the 
aid they had given the Society. The work of the 
Society was reported to be in a gratifying condition, 
but greatly in need of funds. An address was delivered 
by the Rev. Dr. H. L. Wayland, editor of “The Na- 
tional Baptist,” of Philadelphia, on the subject, “‘ Does 
the Society Violate Personal Liberty ?” 








CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


—The Margaret Louisa Home of the Young Wo- 
men’s Christian Association in East Sixteenth Street, 
this city, was opened on Monday evening of last week. 
Addresses were made by Dr. John Hall and Dr. Greer. 
The building is the gift of Mrs. Elliott F. Shepard to 
the Y. W.C.A,, nak bears the name of Mrs. Shepard 
and her daughter. The building is six stories high, is 
built of stone and iron, and cost about $300,000. It is 
designed as a temporary home for young women who 
are in the city in search of employment. Eighty rooms 
are to be on for lodging purposes, and an excellent 
restaurant, with moderate prices, is connected with the 
Home. 

—We comply with the request of a reader of The 
Christian Union in calling attention, especially of 
foreign travelers, to an effort now being made to estab- 
lish a Soldiers’ Home at Queenstown for the benefit 
both of soldiers and of sailors, to be conducted on un- 
sectarian lines, but to be evangelical in its spirit and 
purpose ; $1,750 is required to start the undertaking 
and pay the expenses of the first year. It is also in- 
tended in connection with this Home to hold services on 
Sunday at tho hour when the steamers are in harbor, 
thus affording an opportunity for public service to 
travelers on board. 

—The Rev. Minot J. Savage, of Boston, has accepted 
a call to the Unitarian Church of the Messiah in Chi- 
cago. 

totes W. R. Harper, of Yale University, Pres- 

ident-elect of the new University of Chicago, is deliver- 
ing a brief series of Kiblical lectures on successive Sun- 
day evenings in the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church, this 
city. 
7 sister Catherine, formerly Miss Kate Drexel, of 
Philadelphia, is preparing to make her final vows of 
poverty, chastity, and obedience. The ceremony will 
occur in: Pittsburg, next month. Miss Drexel devotes 
a fortune of $8,000,000 to the Indian and negro. 

—Says the Brooklyn “Eagle :” “ A movement has 
been started to secure the reunion of the New York and 
Brooklyn and the Manhattan Congrenstionel Associa- 
tions, which include in their membership the twenty-five 
or thirty Congregational churches of the two cities and 
their vicinity. At the meeting this week of the former 
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body a committee composed of the Rev. Howard S. 
Bliss, of Plymouth Charch, Dr. James G. Roberts, of 
the Rochester Avenue Church, and the Rev. S. B. Hal- 
liday, of the Beecher Memorial Church, was appointed 
to act in the matter. It is likely that the subject will 
come before the Manhattan Association at its meeting 
next week.” 

—The New York State Association of Congregational 
Churches will hold its next meeting, commencing Tues- 
day afternoon, May 19, and concluding the following 
Thursday evening, in Plymouth Chureé, Brooklyn. 

—General Charles T. Hillyer’s offer to provide for 
the expense of inaugurating a department of physical 
culture in the Hartford Theological Seminary was ac- 
cepted at the semi-annual meeting of the Board of 
Trustees held January 14. In accordance with the 
provisions of the gift an instructorship in the depart- 
ment was instituted, and, by request of the donor, Dr. 
Melancthon Storrs was unanimously chosen to lecture 
as instructor in this department. 

—The First Scandinavian Congregational Church in 
Minneapolis was organized in December, 1890, with 
nine members, with the Rev. L. C. Johnson for acting 
pastor. A chapel for its use will soon be completed. 

—For the past three months an unusual degree of 
interest has been manifested in all the services of the 
Bethany Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, of which 
the Rev. J. Wilbur Chapman, D.D., is pastor. Two 
months ago, at the November communion, 211 people 
were received into membership, and on Sunday, January 
18, }66 more made profession of their faith in Jesus 
Christ. The membership of the church is now about 
2,000. The church is greatly strengthened in every 
way, and it is thought by its best friends to be entering 
upon the most useful part of its history. 

—The Non-Sectarian Church at St. Louis, of which 
the Rev. R. C. Cave, D.D., is pastor, dedicated its 
new house of worship on the 11th inst., the Rev. 
H. W. Thomas, D.D., preaching the sermon. This 
church was organized just one year ago with a mem- 
bership of less than fifty, and now numbers over 
one hundred. It enters upon its second year in a 
beautiful church of its own, erected at a cost of 
$30,000. 

—We have received $5 from “A Friend” for the 
French work of Professor Bertrand, described in our 
issue of January 15. 

—Rev. Charles F. Thwing will be inaugurated as 
President of Western Reserve University and Adel- 
bert College on February 4, in the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association Building, Cleveland, Ohio. Addresses 
will be made by President Eliot, of Harvard, ex-Pres- 
ident Hayes, and others. 

—The congregation of the Jewish Temple Emanu-El, 
on Fifth Avenue, this city, which is considered one of 
the largest places of worship for the Hebrew faith in 
the world, has called Rabbi Sparger, of Brooklyn, and 
he has accepted the charge. 

—The election by the = of Bishops of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, of the Rev. John W. Chap- 
man to be missionary bishop of Alaska, is, it is said, 
likely to be contested on the ground of unconstitu- 
tionality, the House of Deputies having had no part in 
the matter. 

—The Collegiate Dutch Church has purchased lots 
in West End Avenue, at the corner of Seventy-ninth 
Street, on which it is intended to erect a church, a 
chapel, and also a building for the use of the week-day 
school which has existed for centuries on this island. 
The expectation is to have the chapel so far advanced 
that public worship can be held there before the close 
of the present year. 








MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—R. C. Driske, of Derby, Vt., accepts a call to the First 
Church of Derry. 

—A.F. Baxter accepts a call to Byfield, Mass. 

—G. S. Hall, of England, accepts a call to San Diego, Cal. 

—S. D. Peet, of Mendon, IIl., has resigned. 

—F. M. Dickey, of Bangor, Me., has become pastor of the 
church in Henry. S. D. 

—A. J. Rackliff, of Skowhegan, Me., has resigned. 

—Robert Quaipe has resigned the pastorate of the Irving 
Street Church, Uleveland, 6. 

—William Rader, of Andover, accepts a call from the 
Second Church of Biddeford, Me. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


—A. V. VY. Raymond, of the Fourth Church of Albany, 
N. Y., declines a call to the Central Congregational Church 
of Boston, Mass. 

—J. W. Smith has received a call to the Fourth United 
Presbyterian Church of Philadelphia, Pa. 

—J.C. Hanna has become pastor of the North United 
Presbyterian Church of Philadelphia, Pa. 

—J. L. Rushbridge, of Buffalo, N. Y., accepts a call from 
the North Tenth Street Church of Philadelphia, Pa. 

—M. D. Kneeland has become pastor of the church in Rox- 
bury, Mass. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


—Henry Melville Jackson was consecrated on January 21 
as Assistant Bishop (P. E.) of Alabama. a osca oF 

—W. H. Avery, rector of the Church of the Ascension 
LAY ws Atlantic City, N. J., has resigned on account of ill 
e 


—Jacob L. Cook, a well-known Methodist preacher and 
mission worker, died in Lowvyille, N. Y., on January 14, at 
the age of Ce og cea wee 

— . Knapp accepts a call from the First Baptist 
Church of Flatbush, f. 5. ae yee ae 

—J. H. Wells accepts a call to the First Baptist Ch 
of Northboro’, Mass, pn; 
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Books AND AUTHORS. 


MR. HUTTON AND HIS WORK.’ 


One afternoon in the summer of 1889 a gentle- 
man entered the tiny shop of a second-hand book 
seller in Bristo Street, Edinburgh, to inquire for 
prints or photographs of vanished habitations in 
that city, explaining his needs by the statement 
that he was compiling a record of the fast-fading 
traces left upon it by eminent literary men. 

“A’m glad to hear ye say sae, sir,” said the old 
bookman, “ for a gude customer of mine was sayin’ 
but yesterday what a peety it was that nae mon 
wad mak for Auld Reckie sic a beuk as an Ameri- 
can has dune for Lunnon.” 

“Well, that’s pleasant to hear,” replied the 
visitor, “for I made the book you mention.” 

“ Nech, sir!” cried the old fellow, enthasiastic- 
ally, “ ye're no tellin me ye’re Laurence Hatton |” 

This gratifying piping upon the great trumpet 
of Fame, which so unexpectedly fell upon the ears 
of its subject, was but a small note in the general 
chorus which greeted the appearance in Eagland of 
Mr. Hutton’s “ Literary Landmarks of London.” 
That such an excellent piece of work should have 
been so perfectly and painstakingly accomplished 
by an American should bring a blash of shame to 
every English cheek, aroused in part by the thought 
that the loving research has been left to an Ameri- 
can cousin to carry out, in part by the knowledge 
that no native would have done it half so well. 

To visit that city now without this long-lacked 
companion would be a willful neglect of perhaps 
irretrievable opportunities, for, as Mr. Hatton says 
in his preface, “ London has no associations so 
interesting as those connected with its literary 
men,” and the material objects of those associations 
are unfortunately disappearing rapidly. Such a 
reliable inventory of them, therefore, grows in 
value day by day, and not in the eyes of fellow- 
craftsmen only, for every man and woman has some 
dearly loved author whose footsteps they rejoice to 
follow, and in this respect all tastes have been 
impartially catered for. From the scholarly Addi- 
son to Young, author of “ Night Thoughts,” from 
pious Bunyan to dissolute Wycherley, each writer 
whose name has survived, and who can be linked 
with London, has his niche. Neither time nor dis- 
tance has been suffered to interfere with the exhaus- 
tiveness of the inquiries. Of Chaucer, who died in 
1400, as of George Eliot, who passed away only 
ten years ago, every available fact has been sought 
out and verified. From Twickenham on the west 
to Greenwich on the east, from Muswell Hill on the 
northern heights to Dulwich on the southern, every 
place signalized by the indwelling of lord or lady 
of the pen has been commanded to declare what 
title to its fame it still can show. 

Of the amount of labor undergone in these quests 
Mr. Hatton has givena too brief hint in his preface, 
and it is to be hoped that he will some day set 
down at greater length the narrative of his painful 
pursuals of vague and equivocal clues, his baffling 
disappointments, his ravishing successes, for they 
would form a chapter of literary histery incom- 
parably instructive. The persistent endeavor 
necessitated by the finally triumphant attempt to 
determine for the first time the burial place of 
Colley Cibber may, in the meantime, be shortly re- 
listed here as an imperfect instance of the difficulties 
encountered and the tenacity of purpose that over- 
came them. 

The decision, beyond all cavil, that Cibber’s 
ashes did not lie, as was popularly supposed, in 
Westminster Abbey entailed the discovery of some 
other indication, and this was elicited from the 
assurance that his father, Caius Gabriel Cibber, 
and his mother were interred in a vault under the 
Danish Church, situated in Wellclose Square, Rat- 
cliffe Highway, in the wild East.of London. A 
journey thither—no trifling matter—was first re- 
warded by the check absolute. Not only had the 
building itself gone, but there was no such square 
or even street to be found, nor could any of the 
inhabitants throw light upon the question, being 
remarkable, as are all Londoners, for a truly 
colossal ignorance of their nearest neighborhood. 
One man at Jast remarked that it might be the 
Swedish Church in Prince’s Square which the 
gentlemen were wanting, and to that, with bat 
faint hopes of result, they made their way. There 
the unlooked-for trover of a mural tablet to Emanuel 
Swedenborg somewhat compensated for previous dis- 
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heartenment, and the clergyman, moreover, though 
himself uninformed upon the subject, suggested 
that his sexton might prove more helpfal. This, 
indeed, he chanced to do, for his own father, still 
living upon Tower Hill, had held in earlier years 
the same office in the very Danish Church inquired 
for. The old man, whose modest home, and cobbler’s 
stall established in the gayly decorated body of a 
dismounted four-wheeled cab, might have been 
drawn by Dickens, carried the process one step 
further by a reference to the Reverend Dan 
Greatorex of St. Paul's, Dock Street, who had held 
the cure of souls in the Danish Church before its 
demolition, and from him, at length, were obtained 
the undeniable facts which, though the outcome of 
a long day’s perquisition, occupy a scant twenty 
lines in the book. 

Bat, as he says of himself in “ Plays and Play- 
ers,” “our own hobby has been the stage,” and 
from boyhood he has been a devoted student of the 
drama—a very different thing, as he remarks else- 
where, from an habitual playgoer, “for the man 
who sees plays rarely reads them, and vice versa.” 
In numerous works, either written entirely or edited 
by himself, he has given a useful and practical 
direction to the canterings of this hobby-horse of 
his, and has compelled the paces of this not always 
governable beast to trample out a clear pathway of 
fact through the wilderness of tradition for future 
historians of the American stage to follow. This 
labor of love has been more than the mere gratifi- 
cation of an idle fancy, for by thus securing from 
oblivion “the abstract and brief chronicle” of past 
time's pastimes, he has not only immeasurably ben- 
efited the dramatic collector, but he has made clear 
how essential a factor the theater, when properly 
conducted, has been, is, and always must be in the 
advancement of civilization, and has provided 
material for the formation of an unbiased jadg- 
ment, not only of much honest, healthful work hon- 
estly performed, bat also of the honorable and 
virtuous lives of many of our fellow-men and 
women whom Ignorance, rather than Malice, has 
too long unwittingly traduced. 

“Cariosities of the American Stage” is the latest 
of a series of volumes tending to this estimable end 
—estimable, since everything increasing the sum of 
human charity cannot be otherwise. Treating with 
assured knowledge and refined appreciation of such 
diverse topics as “The Native American Play,” 
which, says Mr. Hatton, alone among all the 
numerous forms of literature remains to be dis- 
tinctively embodied ;” of “The American Stage 
Negro” and of “ Negro Minstre'sy,” which, as he 
points out, is “the only branch of the dramatic 
art, if properly it can claim to be an art at all, 
which had its origin in this country, while the 
melody it has inspired is certainly our only approach 
to a national music ;” of “ The Infant Phenomena of 
America,” whom one and all he rightly and severe- 
ly condemns as a nuisance alike to their audiences 
and to their fellow-players, though characteristically 
Mr. Hatton is inspired more by pity for them than 
for their victims ; and of “A Century of Hamlets,” 
the most thoughtful and momentous chapter in the 
book; plentifully illustrated by well-chosen reproduc- 
tions of rare portraits, the work presents a mass of 
valuable information in a most attractive and read- 
able form. In it an admirable literary quality, 
seldom found in such histories, is conspicuous on 
every page, and the usually dry catalogue of names 
and dates is elevated from the plain of a mere 
schedule by manifold touches of delicious humor, 
shrewd comment, and tender pathos. A compre- 
hensive acquaintance with literature, ancient and 
modern, unostentatiously makes itself apparent, and 
here, as elsewhere, Mr. Hutton displays a singularly 
apt and happy fancy in the selection of the quota- 
tions which head his chapters. “ Like boys unto a 
muss” is a particularly fortunate Shakespearean 
phrase to apply to “ The Local New York Drama ;” 
and “the best in this kind are but shadows, and the 
worse are no worse, if imagination mend them,” in 
reference to “ The American Burlesque,” pleads 
delicately the cause of a form of dramatic art which, 
not without reason, remains the chief stumbling- 
block in the way of many right-minded people who 
would gladly find excuse for reconciling the thea- 
ter with conscience. 

Such books cannot but do good, both by artistic- 
ally enshrining the minutes of a vital phase of 
national development, and by helping on the fast- 
broadening tide of toleration which is irresistibly 
carrying men to the point whence they must per- 
ceive that not only cannot the theater be suppressed 
or ignored, but that, when pure and wholesome, as 
all true lovers of it strive their best to keep it, it 
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cannot but be a powerful and essential weapon in 
the improvement and education of mankind. 





THOMAS LOVELL BEDDOES.’ 


Beddoes was born at Clifton in 1803, and was 
the eldest son of a celebrated physician. His 
mother was a sister of Maria Edgeworth. He was 
educated at the Bath Grammar School, the Charter 
House, and at Pembroke College, Oxford. Even 
in school days his literary tastes were very pro- 
nounced, and at a very early age he had a "ad 
ough familiarity with the English drama. He was 
a freshman eighteen years of age when, in 1821, 
he published the “Improvisatore,” of which he 
endeavored later to destroy every copy. The fol- 
lowing year “The Bride’s Tragedy” was pub- 
lished. He early developed a habit of shyness 
which steadily grew upon him. In 1824 he was 
called to Florence by the illness of his mother, and 
while there he met Landor. The study of the 
Elizabethan drama continued to be his constant 
occupation. During these years he wrote his most 
notable work, “ Death’s Jest-Buok,” but its publi- 
cation was delayed, from one cause or another, 
until after his death. He spent a great deal of 
time during his later years on the Continent. In 
1848, in Zarich, Beddoes made his first attempt at 
suicide. He subsequently made two other at- 
tempts, the last of which was successful, his death 
occurring on the 26th of January, 1849. “Death’s 
Jest Book” was published by his friend Kelsell in 
1850, and the following year the same friend 
brought out a volume of his “ Miscellaneous 
Poems.” 

There are probably very few Americans to whom 
Beddoes is even a name, and it cannot be claimed 
that his work, considered by itself, establishes any 
claim upon the attention or interest of lovers of 
verse. That which gives a certain justification to 
the publication of Beddoes’s work is found in the 
peculiar character of the man and the peculiar 
quality of his mind. Beddoes came upon the stage 
of action in England at a time when the great lit- 
erary figures who crowded the stage in the early 
part of the present century had done their work 
and had disappeared or were fast disappearing, 
and before the younger and more notable figures of 
the last fifty years had found their places. There 
was a barren interval between the day of Scott, 
Byron, Shelley, Keats, and Wordsworth and the 
day of Tennyson, Browning, Arnold, and Swin- 
burne. In that barren interval Beddoes’s work was 
done. If it had been his fortune to have lived 
earlier or later it is possible that his work might 
have borne the impress of a more vigorous imagi- 
nation ; but it is difficult to believe that, under any 
circumstances, a man of such morbid mind could 
have made a permanent contribution to poetry. 

If Beddoes was in a certain sense the victim of 
the poetic ebb of his time, it is not likely that he 
was himself conscious of that fact. On the con- 
trary, he turned from his own age to the greatest 
age in English literature, and selected as his mod- 
els those men whose imagination was at the same 
time the most massive and the most lawless. Mar- 
lowe, Webster, and Cyril Tourneur attracted him, 
perhaps because they had in excess that power which 
was sodeficient in him. It was very natural that a 
man of great intellectual ambition and strong mental 
passions, with very little genuine poetic force, should 
turn to those writers in whom force was incarnated 
without the restraint of art. Itisthe weakness and 
excess of such writers as Marlowe, Webster, and 
Tourneur which a man like Beddoes is likely to 
imitate. His dramas are planned on the largest 
possible scale ; ascale so large as to dwarf still fur- 
ther the very inadequate ability with which the work 
was executed. There is good reason for believing, 
moreover, that the man was insane; his insanity 
showing itself in the persistence with which his 
mind revolved around the thought of death, not 
as a possible fulfillment of the aspirations of 
human life, nor as a sublime and awful element of 
mystery, but as a dreadfal, devastating, and fantastic 
combatant with man in the unmeaning e of 
life. “ Death’s Jest-Book,” which is Beddoes’s 
best-known piece, has some striking things about 
it, but is, on the whole, vapory, vague, and, in 
parts, grotesque. One feels it to be the creation of 
a morbid mind. It burlesques the solemnity of 
death, and fails to give its awful import. To 
handle such a theme would have required some 
such somber ability as that of Thomson, whose 
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“City of Dreadful Night” contains far more pen- 
etrating melancholy than all the verse which Bed- 
does wrote. This persistent recurrence to a single 
idea is one of the signs of insanity. In Beddoes’s 
case there was other evidence ; as has been said, 
he made several attempts at suicide in his later 

ears. He was himself conscious of the failure of 
his work, and that, next to his insanity, was the 
most pathetic element in his life. His history is 
so peculiar, his mind so unusual, and his work was 
carried on under such abnormal conditions that 
these two daintily printed volumes afford interest- 
ing material for the psychologist and for the stu- 
dent of English literature, even if they fail to 
satisfy the lover of English poetry. 





CURRENTS OF RECENT THOUGHT. 


The Methodist Review for January, among its edito- 
rials, under the head of “ Opinion,” advances the idea 
that “sin is a mechanism”—an organized force which 
works systematically to secure its ends in the rain of 
the world. It is underrated if thought to be unsystem- 
atic and self-contradictory. . . . In answering the 
question, “Is the New Testament Safe ?” the startling 
remark is made that “ without the chapters on the res- 
urrection of Christ the Gospels are worth nothing.” .. . 
In discussing “The Demands of Socialism,” it is said 
that if the unjust modes by which the present concen- 
tration of wealth came to were abolished, and our 
industries were conducted on the basis of the Golden 
Rule, the appeals of Socialists would be unheeded. 
Accordingly, the best and only remedy for the existin 
trouble is a more vigorous preaching of the Gospel. 

In the Universalist Quarterly for January, upon “ Some 
Aspects of Modern College Life,” Professor C. D. Fay 
remarks that “on the whole, college is not a place 
where hard intellectual work is the fashion.” He cites 
as signs of a perverted moral sentiment the common 
practice of “ ponying” and “cribbing,” and finds evi- 
dence of a low moral standard in the methods which 
obtain in athletic contests. He regrets the substitution 
for the old “man-making” discipline of keeping a 
winter school the summer waiting at hotels, etc. 

in the Andover Review for January, “ Disestablishment 
in Scotland ” is discussed by Mr. A. Taylor Innes, Ad- 
vocate. “The question,” he says, “is going to turn ab- 
solutely on the point of principle, in respect of relig- 
ious equality before the law. ‘This idea has been gen- 
erally adopted in European constitutional law, except 
in Britain, and the present issue is, whether it shall be 
adopted in Scotland.” He thinks it will be, seeing that 
“in Scotland the principle of justice is the one which 
has all along had power with the electorate.” ... Upon 
“ Ethics and Economics,” Professor J. H. Hyslop re- 
marks that “the majority of the world distrust the Chris- 
tianity of a man who has rapidly grown wealthy by cem- 
mercial business. There is everywhere assumed an in- 
ae between practical Christianity and great 
wealth, or between conscience and commerce, and in 
many instances the assumption is true. It is a grave 
misfortune,” he adds, “ that religious people, the con- 
science of the country, should not understand the moral 
questions involved in the unequal distribution of taxes, 
or the enriching of one co of the community at the 
expense of the other. But they have been taught that 
economics have nothing to do with ethics.” . . . Upon 
“The Public Schools and Religious Education ” it is 
said editorially : ‘We hope the good day is comin 
when the public schools will have single sessions o 
three or four hours in the morning, and the rest of the 
time will be at the disposal of families and churches to 
train children in the things which are practical, use- 
ful, and religious.” . . . Upon General Booth’s scheme 
for the rescue of “ the submerged tenth,” it is pointed 
out that it does not deal with the causes which have 
produced this “quagmire of human sludge,” and that 
the continued operation of these can be arrested only 
by the statesman and economist. . . . “ Do the Country 
Churches Want an Educated Ministry?” In answer, 
the fact is cited, as an extreme illustration of the 
present tendency, that the ae Congregational 
churches received into fellowship last year twenty-six 
ministers, of whom “ not one had received a college or 
seminary training.” The conclusion drawn from such 
facts is that either the smaller churches must continue 
separate and weak, with a lower grade of teaching and 
poorly vitalized organization, or they must combine 
in convenient groups, able to secure competent leaders 
and equipment nit vigorous organization, thus rising 
in their new unity to the grade of the city church. 

In the Bibliotheca Sacra for January, the Rev. Dr. 
L. E. Smith gives a negative answer to the question 
“Are Miracles to be Expected?” ... In a paper on 
“Resurrection and Final Judgment,” the Rev. Dr. 
E. B. Fairfield brings reinforcement to the now grow- 
Ing opinion that resurrection and judgment take place 

or every man at death. . . . Professor F. H. Foster, 
of Oberlin, thas sums up his presentation of the 
“Benevolence Theory of the Atonement:” “The 
Atonement is that divine work wrought through the 
sufferings and death of Christ, by which the love of 
God, as choosing good and rejecting evil, as maintain- 
ing the system of moral influences under which he has 
once placed the race for its development, and as in- 
Viting the sinner to repentance and promising him for- 
giveness, is exhibited and exercised.” 

The International Journal of Ethics for January sus- 
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tains the promise of its first issue. Professor Dewey, of 
the University of Michigan, writing on “ Moral Theory 
and Practice,” says that “ a man’s daty is never to obey 
certain rules, but to respond tothe actual demands made 
upon him by his relations to men and things,” using the 
rule simply as “ an aid towards discriminating what the 
nature of those relations and demands is.” . . . Upon 
‘The Ethics of Doubt—Cardinal Newman,” Mr. 
W. L. Sheldon, of St. Louis, remarks: “ Skepticism may 
go so far as, while broadening our minds, to lower the 
average standard of character.” In contrasting New- 
man and Emerson he raises the question “ whether 
Emerson did not put forward too bold a doctrine of 
ultra-individualism in belief for a man of average in- 
tellectual capacity.” He adds: “ A mediocre disciple 
of this great thinker is never a satisfactory individual 
to meet.” ... Professor F. H. Giddings, of Bryn 
Mawr, thinks it quite defensible to maintain that ao 
ethical distribution of wealth is one that affords equal- 
ity of satisfaction throughout society, of desires that 
are ethically commendable. But, until men become 
equal in respect to such desires, equality of income 
would create sybarites and debauchees. 

In the Homiletic Review for J anuary Dr. Howard 
Crosby discusses ‘The Scarlet Harlot” of Rev. xvii. 
Giving up the traditional Protestant interpretation, he 
sees in the symbolic figure any and every church which 
lacks the spirit of Christ. It stands not only for 
Jesuitism, but rationalism, skepticism, and worldliness. 

In the Magazine of Christian Literature for January 
Dr. W. Gladden writes on “ Socialism and the Bible.” 
Those who hold that the Jerusalem church instituted 
communism must, he thinks, admit it to have been an 
economic failure, since Paul had to take up collections 
for the benefit of that church. The philosophy of 
Socialism is defective, in failing to guard the values 
of character. Yet it is,even in its extreme forms, 
nearer to Christianity than the soulless individualism 
which has reigned for the past century. 


Christian Socialism: What and Why. By the Rev. 
Philo W. Sprague, Rector of St. John’s Church, Charles- 
town, Mass. (New York: E. P. Datton & Co. 50 
cents.) We recommend this little book as the best 
answer in brief which we have met to the question fre- 
quently preferred, What is Christian Socialism? If we 
were to summarize in a sentence the answer whichthis 
book makes to this question, the sentence would be 
this: Christian Socialism is an attempt to apply to 
society as an organism those principles embodied in 
the teaching of ; name Christ which hitherto the Church 
has attempted to apply mainly, if not exclusively, to the 
individual life and character. The book endeavors to 
answer more specifically the questions : What is Social- 
ism? What are its causes? What is its relation to 
Christianity ? How can the great social and economic 
changes it involves be brought about by just and orderly 
methods? The book is yr mad Christian in its 
spirit, moderate in its tone, and, though radical, is not 
wild nor revolutionary, nor in any sense anarchic, in its 
specific recommendations. It will seem useless only to 
two classes of readers—those who think that society 
needs no great social changes and that Christianity is 
purely individual, and those who think that some one 
specific change, like the Single Tax, for example, is all 
that is needed for the reformation of our industrial sys- 
tem. 


William E. Dodge, the Christian Merchant. By Car- 
los Martyn. (New York: Funk & Wagnalls. $1.50.) 
Of Mr. Martyn’s style we have already spoken in 
reviewing his volume on Wendell Phillips. It is 
nervous, energetic, pictorial, but brusque, at times 
inelegant and colloquial. Mr. Martyn is not a critic, 
and writes biography by identifying himself with 
the object of his sketch and looking at life through 
his glasses. If his biography is not a eulogy, it is 
at least eulogistic. The eulogistic spirit, however, 
fits the character and mercantile career of William 
E. Dodge somewhat better than the career as a 
reformer of Wendell Phillips. The volume covers 
much the same ground as the larger biography pub- 
lished, we believe, by the family, and has made, we 
should judge, use of it, but if it gives any credit 
to the larger volume we have failed to discover the 
fact. Its size, however, and perhaps also its style, will 
bring it within the reach and eye of many boys and 
young men who would not read the larger and more 
authoritative volume. It is a book for the Young 
Men’s Christian Association and the Sunday-school 
library. 

The finest collection of Knglish lyrical verse extant 
is undoubtedly the Golden Treasury. There have been 
more extensive collections of verse made since Pro- 
fessor Palgrave’s work, now almost thirty years old, 
and while some of them have been eminently usefal, 
none of them has quite come up to the excellence 
of the “Golden Treasury.” Mr. Ward’s “ English 
Poets” is on a much larger scale, and is an invaluable 
work for the student ; but for a single-volame collec- 
tion, embracing, within comparatively small compass, 
the very flower of English poetry, no collection rivals 
the “Golden Treasury.” It is one of the books to 
have always on hand ; a book to put in one’s trunk for 
travel and to make the companion of solitary hours. 
This work Messrs. Macmillan & Co. (New York) have 
issued in a new and very attractive edition—a form 
worthy of its admirable quality and its manifold uses. 
To this edition Professor Palgrave made a number of 
additions, chiefly from our older poetry. ($2.50.) 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


—Andrew Lang has never been in robust health, 
and now he is said to be fast becoming a valetudina- 
rian. Within six moaths his lungs have exhibited an 
alarming weakness, and frequent hemorrhages have 
occasioned his friends most serious apprehensions. Bat 
his ill health does not interfere with his inclination or 
ability for work. 

—Charles E. Merrill & Co. have ready the first two 
volumes of the authorized American edition of Rus- 
kin’s works, which comes from the press of George 
Allen, Mr. Raskin’s publisher. These volumes are 
“The Seven Lamps of Architecture” and “ The Two 
Paths.” To each work Professor Charles Eliot Nor- 
ton contributes an introduction. 

—An exchange says : “It is said that the best de- 
signers of book-covers in the United States are women. 
The finest work done for the leading publishers comes 
from them. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., who give un- 
usual attention to artistic binding, go to a woman with 
their most important commissions. G. P. Putnam's 
Sons and Harper & Brothers get many of their designs 
from a Miss Morse in Brooklyn.” 

—It is announced that Mr. Richard Harding Davis 
is to be associated with Mr. George William Curtis in 
the editorship of “ Harper’s Weekly.” Mc. Davis is 
only twenty-six years of age, and is the son of the jour- 
nalist Mr. L. Clarke Davis, of Philadelphia, and of 
Mrs. Rebeeca Harding Davis, the well-known story- 
writer. Mr. Davis has already done excellent journal- 
istic and magazine work, and his stories the last year 
in “ Harper's,” “Scribner's,” and the ‘‘ Century” have 
made him favorably known to many thousand readers. 

—The initial number of a very interesting educational 
journal has just been published. It bears the name of 
the “ Pedagogical Seminary,” and will be published 
three times a year, under the editorship of President 
Stanley Hall, of Clark University. It aims specifically to 
act as aninternational record of educational literature, 
institutions, and progress. Such a periodical finds its 
oppre riate home at Clark University,where the science 
of p agogics receives such large attention, and ia the 
hands of so eminent a scholar and teacher in that de- 
partment as Dr. Hall. 

—We are glad to note the announcement in the 
“ Book Buyer” that in the last three years it has 
doubled its subscription list. We have often had occa- 
sion to commend the admirable judgment and excel- 
lent literary sense which characterize the editorial work 
on this periodical. Within a very small compass, and 
in an eminently readable form, it compresses each month 
a very good résumé of current literature. Its reviews, 
though brief, are intelligent and discriminating ; its 
letters on literary affairs are full of literary news ; its 
special articles are invariably from competent hands, 
and its monthly reproduction of the portrait of some 
well-known writer is a very interesting feature. The 
* mee Buyer” deserves all the success which it has 
secured. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK. 
Harris, W. T. The Spiritual Sense of Dante’s “ Divina 
Commedia.” $1. 
MacQueary, the Rev. Howard. The Evolution of Man and 
Christianity. $1.75. 
J. G. CUPPLES CO., BOSTON. 
Skinner, D.N., M.D. The Care of the Eyes. 75 cts. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO, BOSTON. 
Burnham, Clara Louise. Young Maids and Old. 50 cts. 
LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, BOSTON. 
Reeve, Charles H. The Prison Question. 


Wells, Webster. College Algebra. $1.50. 
Steele, George M. Rudimentary Economics for Schools and 
Colleges. 90 cts. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., NEW YORK. 
Newman, John Henry, Letters and Correspondence of. 
Edited by Anne Mozley. Vols. I.and II. $4. 
Norton, Charles Ledyard. A Handbook of Florida. $1.25. 
—e ee yay Reviews, and Addresses, Vol. 


D. LOTHROP CO., BOSTON. 

Ward, Herbert D. The New Senior at Andover. 

MACMILLAN & CO., NEW YORK. 

Shelley, Percy Bysshe, Poetical Works of. Edited by Ed- 
ward Dowden. $1.75. 

Golden Treasury of the Best Songs and Lyrical Poems in the 
English Langues. Selected and arranged with Notes by 
Francis Turner Palgrave. $2.50. 

A. C. M’CLURG & CO., CHICAGO. 

De Sévigné, Madame. Letters. Edited, with Introduction, 
by Edward Playfair Anderson. $1. 

C. W. MOULTON, BUFFALO. 

Weed, Emily Stuart. Twilight Echoes. $1. 

G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK. 

Huggins, Captain E. L. Winona and Other Poems. $1.25, 

Reeve, Charies McCormick. How We Went and What 
We Saw. $1.75. 

A. D. F. BANDOLPH & CO., NEW YORE. 

The Great Discourse. $1.50. 

SCRIBNER & WELFORD, NEW YORK. 

Delitzsch, Franz, D.D. Biblical Commentary on the Proph- 
ecies of Isaiah. Vol. If. $3. 

a de Emil, D.D. History of the Jewish People. Vol. 


Malleson, Col. G. B. The Indian Mutiny of 1857. $1.75. 
Thrale (Mrs.). Sketch of Her Life and Passages from Her 
Diaries, Letters, and Other Writings. ited by L. B. 
Seeley, M.A. $2.50. 
——— Edwin Sidney. The Science of Fairy Tales, 
1. 


Ouroussov, Princess Mary. Education from the Cradle. 
Translated by Mrs. E. Fielding. $1. 
TUTTLE, MOREHOUSE & TAYLOR, NEW HAVEN. 
Philosophical Works of Liebnitz, With Notes by George 
Martin Duncan. 


$1.25. 
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Inquiring Friends, 





[Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any sub- 
ject to The Christian Union, accompanied unth a 
postage stamp, will receive a reply either through 
the columns of the paper or by personal letter. 
+ aed will be given as promptly as practi- 
Cc " 





1. Do many reputable Biblical critics hold 
the idea that Jesus was born in Nazareth 
instead of Bethlehem? 2. What evidence 
besides the climate of Judea leads to the belief 
that Jesus was born in the spring instead of 
December? 3. What are the data for fixing 
the date of 1 Thess. at about 55 a.p.? 4. In 
regard to the resurrection of Jesus I under- 
stand you to hold that the spirit of Jesus re- 
animated the body of Jesus. hat evidence 
is there that the spirit had wholly left the 
body ? If your theory, as I understand it, is 
correct, wherein does the case of Jesus differ 
from a case of ** suspended animation’’? J. 


1. No. 2. None. Neither is the climate 
decisive against December. 3. The as- 
signed dates vary from 52to55. We can- 
not go into the statement of the grounds. 
It was written when Paul was at Corinth, 
as appears from a comparison of Acts xviii., 
5, and 1 Thess. iii, 1, 6. 4. Adequate 
evidence of the death of Jesus is afforded 
by the fact that his death must have 
been officially certified to before the body 
could have been taken from the cross, 
and by the added fact that the issuance 
of blood and water from the heart 
when the spear was thrust into the side 
affords a physiological evidence of death. 
As to the difference between death and 
suspended animation, as we do not know 
what death is, nor what life is, it is im- 
possible to make any scientific statement 
of the difference between death and sus- 
pended animation, except that when life 
returns we speak of the phenomenon as 
suspended animation ; when it does not 
return, and decay takes place, we speak 
of it as death. 





Your article ‘“* God or Baal ?” gives rise 
to the question: How can I cure myself 
of a great defect in my character—the abil- 
ity to see both sides at once? Theoret- 
ically this is good, but I find the result to be 
that I cannot, when it comes to a question of 
right and wrong, be sure on which side I 
stand. I have friends of every creed, from 
the Ritualist to the Salvationist, and I can 
sympathize with them all. When it comes 
to ethical questions, such as the question of 
amusements, I find myself, to all practi- 
cal purposes, quite at sea, for I can find good 
arguments on all sides. Can you suggest any 
remedy for such a character? I almost envy 
a narrow person, for at least he has the com- 
fort of knowing that his view is the only right 
one. C.M.R. 

What you think a defect we do not 
think to be one. It may lead to irreso- 
lution and indecision, but this is a defect 
only when it prevents action that we are 
required to. Then, neutrality which seems 
not to take sides is really aiding the wrong 
side. In practical questions we generally 
incline one way or another with a will 
proportioned to our sense of the a. 
tance of the issue. Therefore: (1) Deal 
with questions seriously, treating them 
according to their real importance. (2) 
Form a habit of acting on what light you 
have, if you would get more light. You 
may find profit in an article on the “ Eth- 
ics of Doubt,” in the “ International 
Journal of Ethics” for January. 





May I ask for information as to the best 
sources for determining the true influence of 
Greek and Roman philosophy and law upon 
the doctrines of early eels — 


For the Greek, consult Hatch’s Hibbert 
Lectures on “ The Influence of Greek 
Ideas and Usages upon the Christian 
Church.” As to the Roman, we have no 
such treatise to refer to. Professor 
Fisher has touehed it in the “ Princeton 
Review ” for January, 1880—“ The Old 
Roman Spirit and Religion in Latin 
Christianity.” It is in his “ Discussions 
on History and Theology,” p.34. Some 
valuable suggestions may be found 
in an article by the Rev. J. B. Gregg, in 
the “ New Englander” for July, 1880, 
* The Influence of the Roman Law on 
Calvinism.” It must be borne in mind, 
however, that it is not the Latin but the 
Teutonic notions of jurisprudence which 
gave birth to the Anselmic theory of the 
atonement. 


1. What is your opinion as to whether the 
African dwarfs, spoken of by Stanley and 
others, have Adam for progenitor, or not ? 2. 
Admit that they are one form of humanity : 
then have they religious responsibilities ? 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Did Jesus Christ die for them, or for us ? 
Must the missionary go to them? 3. Does 
Orthodox Christianity hold to the belief that 
these dwarfs and the lower classes of Afri- 
can Hottentots sprang from Adam ? 

1. Their descent from Adam seems 
to us improbable. 2. To each of these 
questions we say yes. 3. Generally 


8 ing, yes, but with a tendency to a 
+ meen opinion. 


1. Will you give reasons why baptism is not 
in the place of circumcision? 2. In what way 
did Christ abolish death ? E. L. L. 

1. Baptism, as we think, was designed 
to supersede circumcision. 2. Not in a 
physical way, of course, but spiritually, 
by so changing men’s minds about death 
that, as an object of dread, it was re- 
duced to nothing. 








1, Can you or any of your readers tell me 
where I can obtain a copy of the report of 
the ** Seybert Commission on Spiritualism’’? 
2. How may a minister of the Gospel best 
deal with a community partly influenced by 
Spiritualism ? L. C.S. 

1. Address the J. B. Lippincott Co., 
Philadelphia. 2. Avoid all controversy, 
but{ do full justice to whatever truth is 
held by Spiritualists, and preach Christ as 
“Lord both of the dead and living.” 





I find in an old book the phrase “ like 
Kidderminster poetry.”” What does it 
mean ? F, P. L. 

Brewer says: “Coarse doggrel verse 
like the coarse woolen manufacture of 
Kidderminster. The term was first 
used by Shenstone, who applied it to a 
Mr. C., of Kidderminster : 


“* Thy ot friend, are Kidderminster 
stuff ; 
And I must own youn’ve measured off 
enough.’ ”’ 





1. Bishop Lightfoot is said to have ably 
defended the historic character of the Gos- 
pels by methods belonging distinctively to 
the higher criticism; can you tell me under 
what title such work is published ? 2. Please 
say how Colenso ranks as an interpreter of 
the Pentateuch. M.J.S. 


1. “Essays on the Work Entitled ‘Snu- 
pernatural Religion’” (Macmillan, New 
York ; $250). 2. Outof date. 





Can you give the date of the first anti-slay- 
ery riots in New York, in one of which Arthur 
Tappan’s house was attacked and his house- 
hold effects were burned ? i. 


It was Lewis ‘Tappan’s house that was 
burned by a mob in July, 1834. Lewis 
was Arthur’s brother. 





Will you please tell me where I can get 
** The Greatest Thing in the World,” by Pro- 
fessor Henry Drummond ? D. B. 

From James Pott, Astor Place, New 
York. ($1.) 


What were, or are, Supralapsarians ? M. 


Shedd’s “ History of Doctrines ” says : 
“Supralapsarianism holds that the de- 
cree to eternal bliss or eternal woe pre- 
cedes, in the order of nature, the decree 
to apostasy ; infralapsarianism holds that 
it succeeds it.” 





Will some one kindly tell me in your col- 
umn where to find the following lines and the 
name of the author ? 


‘** Whene’er a glorious deed is done, 
ere’er a land for f. om wen, 
The slave who cowers beneath a lash 
Looks up and sees the lightning flash, 
He sees the light that shines upon 
The distant hills where Christ has gone, 
And feels the soul within him clim 
To heights where manhood walks sub- 
lime.”’ A. M. H. 





Can any reader give the origin of the lines . 


** Keen were his pangs, but keener far to feel 
He nursed the pinion which impelled the 
steel |” W. 0.58. 


Would some one state the authorship of the 
poem, ‘Perfect through Suffering,” and 
where it can be found ? It begins: 


** God never would send you the darkness 
If he felt you could bear the pati 





J.J. L. inquired for the music to Luther’s 
cradle hymn. B. W. kindly sends a tran- 
seript of the music as sung in the primary 
room of the First Congregational Church of 
Oakland, California. ‘The words, she adds, 
ean be sung to the tune of **‘ Home, Sweet 
Home,”’ but if so done they must be sung fast 
to sound well. We shall be pleased to for- 
ward the music to J. J. L. on receipt of her 
address, 





i-Lluck Rliss 67a \ 


[Uncle Peter will endeavor to answer any 
question that ; uzzles the YouNG FoLKs. But 
he makes these conditions: 

1st. The full name and address of the a 
quirer must accompany ¢ question—not for 
publication, but for identification, 

2d. Always give the number of the paragraph 
in referring to questions and answers previously 
published. 

3d. Write only on one side of the paper. 

4th. The questioner must send a two-cent 
stamp, but he or she must allow Uncie Peter to 
use his discretion as to whether he shall reply 
through the payer or through the mail. ; 

5th. The questioner must be patient, and give 
Uncle Peter time to get the desired information 
if he does no: possess it himself. In ordinary 
cases it will take from three to four weeks to 
make an answer. 

6th. Nobody must expect Uncle Peter to be 
omniscient. | 








In The Christian Union for November 
20 1 printed a letter from Miss Elaine 
Goodale asking for bits of wool and silk, 
knitting and crochet needles, etc., for the 
use of a Fancy-Work Class among the 
Indian girls, who have a peculiar fondness 
for dainty feminine work. Now comes 
this welcome note from Miss Goodale. I 
am a little ashamed to confess that a cer- 
tain old gentleman, whom I know very 
intimately, is gratified almost as much 
at this indication that his corner of The 
Christian Union is so widely read, as at 
learning that Miss Goodale’s object has 
been accomplished : 


Dear Uncle Peter: Will you permit me, 
through you, to thank the many kind friends 
who have sent materials for dainty work to 
the Indian girls of the Ogallala Boarding 
School? Ihave a class of seventeen girls, 
who are already becoming skillful in crochet, 
outline stitch, and! silk patchwork, and who 
are never happier than when so occupied. 
So many packages were sent that I have been 
able to give away a great deal to missionaries 
and teachers and Indian girls from Eastern 
schools, and still have a large supply for my 
own class. 

I have acknowledged directly as many as 
possible ; but I hope by this note to reach al/ 
who have helped us. 

Cordially yours, 
LAINE GOODALE. 

Pine Rince Acency, S. D., | 

January 17, 1891. j 





153. Dear Uncle Peter : Will you please tell 
me how many men there were in the Legisla- 
ture of Virginia when Jamestown was capi- 
tal and Sir William Berkly was Governor? 

Wirur CULVER. 

The Legislature in Virginia was and 
still is called the General Assembly ; in 
Berkly’s time it consisted of a Council 
and a House of Burgesses, with sixty- 
three members altogether—fifty-one Bur- 
gesses and twelve Councilors. As the 
first legislative assembly in America 
was organized in Virginia, the fol- 
lowing account of it, given in a book 

ublished during the administration of 

erkly’s successor, is peculiarly inter- 
esting : ‘‘ The Gentlemen of the Council 
are appointed by Letter or Instruction 
from her Majesty, which says no more, 
but that they be sworn of the Coun- 
cil. The number of the Councillors 
when compleat, is Twelve. . . . In the 
General Assembly, the Council make the 
Upper House and claim an intire Nega- 
tive Voice to all its Laws as the House of 
Lords in England. . . . The Burgesses 
of Assembly are elected and returned 
from all parts of the Country, viz., from 
each County two, and from James city 
one ; which make up in all fifty-one Bur- 
ses.” (The History and Present 
tate of Virginia. By a Native and In- 
habitaut of that Place [R. Beverly]. 
MDCCYV.) Somewhat later “ one Bur- 
gess to be sent by the Colledge” ( William 
and Mary) was added to the above num- 
ber, in imitation of the returning of mem- 
bers of Parliament by the universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge in England. 





‘ 
VERLAENGERTE GOEBEN St., No. 1, ) 
QueruHaus I. Eraces, > 
Ber. W., Germany, Dec. 11, 1890. J 
Dear Uncle Peter: Probably many of our 
sisters across the sea do not know that 
American girls in Berlin have organized a 
King’s Daughters band, and that at this 
very time we need theirhelp. We are doing 
our utmost to collect $1,000 this year to endow 
a pewin the American Church, to be built, 
we hope, in the near future. This sum must 
be made up from donations great and small, 


and we appeal to our sisters to help us in this 
enterprise. Many of them, at some time 
come abroad, and how pleasant it will 


* service on Sunday is held in a ren 
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be then to sit in a pew which they have help- 
ed to endow! The girls of ’88-’89 and ’89-’90 
have already endowed two pews, and we must 
do as well this year. Good authority says 
that there are at least one thousand eri- 
can men and women studying in Berlin. The 
whole American colony is an immense parish, 
and needs a church home. The one ible 
apt see oe 
ing Iwhich holds only 350 people.  Conse- 
quently it is impossible that more than one- 
ird can attend church. It is unnecessary 
to comment on these figures, and call to your 
mind what ‘these 700 young people are de- 
rived of,who are here during the character- 
orming period of their life, and cannot pos- 
sibly, under existing circumstances, have a 
church home. y sums, great or small, ma 
be’sent to Mrs.Dr. Stuckenberg, Buelow 18 *, 
Berlin, ‘Germany. Donations should be ac- 
companied wi the statement that the 
money is given for the *‘ King’s Daughters’ 
Pew.” A Ktvne’s DavuGHrer. 





154. Dear Uncle Peter: What is the dif- 
ference between ‘‘ National Bank Notes,” 
“Treasury Notes,” and ‘Silver Certifi- 
cates”’ ? ANON, 

1. National bank notes are issued by 
the National banks, and are secured by 
bonds on deposit with the United States 
Treasurer. There is no gold or silver 
back of them. The interest upon these 
notes (less a one per cent. tax) goes to 
the banks, which also receive interest 
upon the bonds securing the notes. 2. 

reasury notes are issued by the Na- 
tional Treasury. There is $100,000,000 
in gold in reserve against $346,000,000 
of these Treasury notes. The interest 
upon the remaining $246,000,000 is saved 
by the Government, which floats so much 
of its debt without interest. 3. Silver 
certificates are also issued by the Na- 
tional Treasury, which, however, buys 
and stores away 412} grains of silver (or 
a standard dollar) against each dollar of 
paper money issued. 





155. Dear Uncle Peter: (a) Please tell us 
where the following old poetry is found, and 
who is the author : 

** When icicles hang by the wall, 
And Giles the plowman blows his nails, 

And Tom bears logs into the hall, 

And milk comes frozen home in pails.”’ 

(6) What are the latest and best works on 
Electricity, and where can they be obtained ? 

Oxin Ricx’s Boys. 


(a) The song is by Shakespeare, and 
may be found in “ ~_ Labor Lost,” 
Act V., Scene 2. By referring to it, you 
will see that you have made a mistake in 
quoting the second line. (+) “ Lessons 
in Electricity,” by Professor John Tyn- 
dali, published by D. Appleton & Co., 
New York, and “ Experimental Science,” 
by George M. Hopkins, are excellent 
books for beginners in electricity. The 
latter will be mailed, postpaid, for $4, 
by the D. Van Nostrand Co., 23 Murray 
Street, New York. 





157. Dear Uncle Peter: Will you kindly 
tell me what is the best book on teaching 
young children, either after the kindergarten 
system or in preparing one’s self for teaching 
in a private school? 2. What would be of 
the greatest benefit in assisting one to study 
at home with reference to teaching? 3. And 
could one thus prepare herself without going 
to New York for lessons ? S. M. K. 


It is impossible to recommend any one 
book as “the best on teaching young chil- 
dren.” The study of the following would 
be helpful as a preparation for any kind of 
teaching : Joseph Payne’s “ Science and 
Art of Education,” Quick’s “ Educational 
Reformers,” Johonnot’s “ Principles and 
Practice of Teaching,” E. E. White’s 
“Elements of Pedagogy.” As a prepa- 
ration for the study of the kindergarten 
system I would recommend Hailman’s 
translation of Froebel’s “Education of 
Man,” “Child and Child Culture,” by the 
Baroness Marenholz von Bulow, “ The 
Reminiscences of Froebel,” translated by 
Mrs. Mann, and “The Kindergarten and 
the School.” Of course the list could be 
greatly extended. I should say most em- 
phatically that the study of books alone 
will not give the preparation necessary 
to fit one for practical work in the kin- 
dergarten or in any other department of 
teaching. Observation and practice in 
well-conducted schools or kindergartens 
are absolutely necessary. You conld not 
do better than acquaint yourself in this 
connection with the “New York College 
for the Training of Teachers,” No. 9 Uni- 
versity Place ; to the head of the Kin- 
dergarten department, Miss Angeline 
Brooks, I am indebted for my informs- 
tion, , 





JANUARY 29, 1891. 


Correspondence. 





A DEFENSE OF THE ROSARY. 


By a Roman Catuo.ric DIvIne, 


To the Editors of The Christian Union . 

Allow me, as a careful reader of your 
excellent journal, to commend the admi- 
rable reply given to a correspondent 
in the article “Concerning Answers to 
Prayer ” in your issue of January 15. I 
should not have been moved to write had 
not you intimated in the course of the 
article that set forms of prayer, as gen- 
erally included under the term of “ ritu- 
al,” savored of superstition, and discred- 
ited our popular devotion called the rosary 
—not practiced alone by “devout wo- 
men,” but by pope, cardinals, bishops, 
priests, and by a greater proportion of 
the eminent for learning among us than 
of the illiterate—as a relic of superstition; 
apparently because it has a little “ order” 
or ritual of observance in its recitation. 
Forms of prayer to God would become 
superstitious if we attributed supernatu- 
ral merit to mere attitudes, dress, cere- 
monies, or to the going over a certain 
number of prayers (however in 
themselves) as if their number alone in- 
creased or even gave them any spiritual 
value. 

This last superstitious notion you ap- 
pear to think is attributable to our devo- 
tion of the rosary. To all of which I beg 
leave to say : 

First. That the Catholic Church 
regards ritual in worship as a natural 
means by which the soul can “ele- 
vate itself to God,” or, as we commonly 
say, pray. There must be some natural 
means of expression, of course. Wehave 
nothing but nature ourselves to deal with, 
and must use natural means, sanctified 
by , to reach God. That is, the 
soul, our spiritual essence, must perforce 
express itself by some outward, visible, 
audible, or tangible means. The Church 
borrows largely from nature, that vast 
treasury of the good, the true, and the 
beautiful, from which she chooses harmo- 
nious forms, colors, sounds, odors, and 
movements ; and makes of them means, 
often better than speech, to symbolize 
the truths we believe, the hopes we cher- 
ish, the divine love which inflames our 
hearts, and to utter for us the highest as- 
pirations of the soul. 

The secret of the attractiveness and 
popularity of the Catholic ritual lies in 
the fact that it is truly significant and 
natural. The symbolical ritual of sacri- 
fice has always been in use in divine 
worship, as you know, from Adam down; 
and by divine inspiration set in order 
with great minuteness of detail and strict- 
ness of observance. Our Lord himself 
recognized this obligation often—even on 
the very eve of his crucifixion. He him- 
self instituted a ceremonial “ Last Sup- 
per.” 

So, of course, you will not accuse all 
ritual of being superstitious, for that 
would accuse our Lord of superstition 
and all divine ordinances of worship since 
the foundation of the world. 

Second. Please permit our Holy Rosary 
to stand up and say a little word for it- 
self. Prayer is divided, as you know, 
into vocal and mental, or meditative. 
The Rosary combines both in an ad- 
mirable manner. A certain number 
of prayers are repeated. First the 
Creed; then one “Our Father,” ten 
“Hail Marys,” and one Doxology— 
“Glory be tothe Father,” etc. There is 
a bead to indicate each one of these 
prayers. That isthe vocal part. While 
one is saying these prayers he is to medi- 
tale upon a truth of Christian religion. 
That is, I meditate upon the Annunciation 
of the archangel to the Blessed Virgi 
while I say the Our Father once, the Hail 

ary ten times, and the Doxology once. 
I thus pray mentally, and strive to ele- 
vate my soul to through the contem- 
plation of this Christian truth for such a 
Space of time. My fingers do the “ count- 
ing,” and tell me when the allotted time 
for this meditation is over. ThusI go on 
for fifteen such holy subjects of prayer- 
ful meditation, if I wish to say the whole 

ry. These subjects are: 1. The An- 
nunciation, 2. The visit of Mary to St. 
Elisabeth. 3. The Nativity of our Lord. 

_His presentation in the Temple. 5. 
His being found in the Temple among 
the doctors. 6. The agony in the Garden of 
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Gethsemane. 7. The scourging. 8. The 
crowning with thorns. 9. The carrying 
of the Cross. 10. The Crucifixion. 11. 
The Resurrection. 12. The Ascension. 
13. The coming of the Holy Ghost. 14. 
The Assumption of the Blessed Virgin. 
15. The crowning of the Blessed Virgin in 
heaven as the Queen of all the Blessed. 
Wonderfully instructive, impressive, 
heart-uplifting, and helpful is all this! 
No wonder it is so popular with Catholies. 
This practice of repeated vocal prayer 
while meditating we copy from the prayer 
of the angelic Seraphim, whom the 
prophet Isaias saw and heard “crying 
one to another, and saying, Holy, Holy, 
Holy, the Lord God of Hosts,” and 
whom St. John saw as four living creat- 
ures (Rev. iv.) who rested not day nor 
night, saying, “ Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord 
God Almighty, Who was and is, and Who 
is tocome!” That is their vocal prayer, 
continually repeated. But, while these 
blessed spirits are thus saying their heav- 
enly Rosary, employing only one simple, 
sublime ascription o: oration and 
praise, we are quite sure that their 
angelic intellects are not cdénfined to the 
contemplation of the one divine attribute 
of holiness, but are contemplating, as 
well, all the wondrous and adorable per- 
fections of God; all that we know, and 
all that shall be revealed to us when our 
prayer here on earth—always offered in 
the Name of Christ, and of no heavenly 
value if not (please mark my distinc- 
tion)—shall be fully answered in heaven, 
and the final supernatural union of our 
souls with God shall be accomplished. 
ALFRED Youna, C.S.P. 


Hovusk oF THE Pautists, 
New Yorx Crry. 





THE FINANCIAL SITUATION. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

In your issue of January 1 you speak 
approvingly of Senator Sherman’s amend- 
ment to the Republican caucus bill 
striking out the provision for the purchase 
of $180,000,000 of silver bullion, and pro- 
viding for the issue of $200,000,000 of 
two per cent. bonds, for the purchase of 
outstanding bonds bearing a higher rate 
of interest, and add, “‘ These bonds can, 
of course, be used by the National banks 
to secure bank-note circulation up to 
their par value.” 

it is intended, no doubt, as the primary 
object of this amendment, to provide a 
basis for National bank currency as a 
permanent policy, and as the rate of in- 
terest would be low, provided the out- 
standing bonds could be purchased at or 
near par, it would perhaps be as good 
and secure an arrangement for our cur- 
rency as could be provided in a system 
of bank circulation. 

It is contemplated, of course, that the 
Government shall, as at present, be the 
custodian of the bonds, shall bear all the 
expense of printing both bonds and bank 
currency, together with all other expenses 
attending their custody and distribution. 

Is the business of the whole country 
to be subjected without remedy to these 
periodic disturbances such as has been so 
recently experienced, when, at the very 
time an increased volume of currency is 
needed, contraction is the necessity of the 
banks to save themselves ? 

Let the Government issue $200,000,000 
or any other necessary amount of bonds 
—an amount, if you please, equal to the 
whole amount of outstanding bonds—bear- 
ing interest at the rate of two per cent., 
payable semi-annually in coin. These 
bonds to have, say, fifty years to run, the 
Government reserving the option to re- 
deem them at its pleasure in coin, and to 
be payable at maturity in coin. 

lace these bonds in the vaults of the 
Treasury, setting apart from time to time 
a suitable amount to be used as a basis 
for currency ; issue a like amount of 
greenbacks or treasury notes for currency, 
making the notes and bonds interchange- 
able ; the bonds, while used for this pur- 
pose, and up to the time of final redemp- 
tion, or until the Government sees proper 
to exercise its option, to be issued in such 
sums as may be provided for, in exchange 
for the notes provided for, and the notes 
to be exchanged on demand for the bonds. 

By such a system, a circulating medium 
could be provided which would certainly 
be as secure without the intervention of 
banks as with it, and would have the ad- 
vantage of an elasticity which could never 
be secured by the method proposed. By 


this system, when there was an excess of 
currency in the hands of the banks or the 
people, it would flow naturally to the 
Treasury to exchange for bonds, and when 
the currency was in demand, the bonds 
would flow to the Treasury to exchange 
for currency ; the Government would pay 
interest in coin on its bonds while out, 
and none when not. 

By establishing branches of the Treas- 
ury, say in Boston, New York, Philadel- 

hia, Cincinnati, Chicago, New Orleans, 

enver, and San Francisco, these ex- 
changes could easily be made, and a suit- 
able amount of curreney at all times be 
maintained in circulation (as it would be 
self-regulating) to meet the fluctuating 
demands of trade and avoid the periodic 
disturbances in the money market so fre- 
quent, and in their consequences often 
so disastrous. 

These bonds, bearing a low rate of in- 
terest, would not be sought after as a per- 
manent investment, but would be held, in 
good part at least, temporarily by the 
people instead of keeping considerable 
deposits in banks which pay no interest 
on deposits. 


The Government of the United States 


has, by the terms of the Constitution, 
undertaken to provide a currency for the 
people, and it should do so without the 
intervention of banks, leaving them to at- 
tend to the legitimate business of bank- 
ing, no part of which—according to the 
best authorities on the subject—is the 
issuing of currency. The National bank- 
ing law, with all its requirements and 
safeguards, should remain as at —— 





A RADICAL VIEW. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

You have asked your audience to talk. 
back. I desire to thank you for publish- 
ing the article upon the free coinage of 
silver by Mr. Spahr, for in it are stated 
facts before strangers to your columns. 
1 will not say that they have been hereto- 
fore suppressed, but rather that they be- 
long to that “submerged tenth” of truth 
which has long been denied social justice. 
There are a few points which you cannot 
afford to rest where Mr. Spahr leaves 
them. He states that free coinage of sil- 
ver would be just if it would immediately 
raise silver bullion to the value of one 
hundred cents; and, again, “ it seems 
probable that the free coinage of silver 
would mean that all debts could be paid 
in a dollar of less value than one han 
cents in gold.” We are supposed to be 
looking for justice. Does a man, intent 
upon redressing a wrong, first stop to con- 
sider if he be able to make complete re- 
dress, and, if he doubt his ability to 
make the redress complete, does he re- 
frain from all action? This is substantially 
the positionof Mr. Spahr. Again, debts 
have been increased one-third by the de- 
monetization of silver, and Mr. Spahr 
would favor remonetization if it would 
not allow debts to be paid in a dollar of 
less value than one hundred cents in 
gold. What kind of justice is this? Ad- 
mitting that the debts have been in- 
pre, one-third, he yet insists that noth- 
ing shall be taken off in the settlement. 
One word in regard to the worth of silver 
bullion. With remonetization would dis- 
appear silver bullion, and with it all ques- 
tions in regard to its price. That is what 
free coinage means. Is there any talk 
about the bullion price of gold? When 
coinage is free, there is no longer any 
selling price for buliion. 

The law has caused one part of the 
people to rob another part of the people. 
Mr. Spahr is willing that the robbery 
should cease if only he can be assured 
that no part of the stealings will have to 
be refunded. Can The Christian Union 
rest the case upon that basis? Free 
coinage is next referred to as “a leap in 
the dark.” To leave the beaten track 
pursued in safety for centuries, as we did 
in 1873, might seem to some more like a 
leap in the dark than would be the re- 
turn to that path, as now proposed. We 
are told that the increased purchase of 
silver by the Government is all that 
honest advocates of free coinage can de- 
mand. Apply the principle of common 
justice to thiscase. Suppose that eight- 
een years ago the law of the land had 
denied to apart of the wheat crop the 
privilege of being ground for food, and 
that in consequence its prices had 
declined, just as the price of silver 
declined when it was denied the priv- 
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ilege of being converted into money. 
The injustice of the act being admitted, 
it is proposed as full reparation that the 
Government shall buy some of this de- 
preciated wheat at the market price, 
i it in its own mills, sell it at the 
ull market price, and put the profits 
into its own pockets! The question 
of adjusting the coinage rates of the 
two metals so as to compensate for 
their varying production is one utterly 
foreign to the present issue. It is with 
pleasure that I can now turn from eriti- 
cism to commendation. The folly of 
“taking silver [and gold as well] out of 
a mine in Colorado, and putting it into 
a mine in Washington” cannot be too 
strongly insisted upon. Anda broadbeam 
of light is darted through the darkest re- 
cesses of the subject when it is suggested 
that Treasury notes redeemable on de- 
mand in gold or bonds would furnish a 
better and cheaper circulating medium 
than metal money. If the American 
people cannot through their governmental 
agency supply themselves with a circulat- 
ing medium and guarantee its soundness 
to themselves, they would better hire a 
master at once. E. M. B. 


CAN IT BE DONE? 


To the Editors of The Christian Union ; 

In his article on the Free Coinage of 
Silver, Mr. Charles B. Spahr advances 
some ideas which the careful student of 
history will be slow to accept. He says, 
in effect, that Government can buy silver 
bullion at market rates, and continue to 
issue coin stamped as a dollar, which shall 
contain only eighty cents’ worth of silver 
—measured by the gold standard—and 
permanently maintain this kind of a silver 
currency on an equality with gold. If our 
Government can do this, it can accomplish 
what no other government has ever yet 
succeeded in doing. At this time, indeed, 
we may seem to be doing it, since our sil- 
ver dollars, which are worth but seventy- 
five cents, are still current among our- 
selves at a par value with gold. But as 
an indication of what would take place on 
the adoption of so radical a departure 
from our present financial system as that 
proposed in the free coinage of silver, our 
present experience is nothing to the pur- 
pose. The amount of silver thus circulat- 
ing now is still so insignificant, the policy of 
the Government in treating it practically 
as exchangeable for gold, the same as its 
paper currency, so well understood, and 
the surplus of gold at the command of 
the Government for this purpose so am- 
ple, that no conclusions drawn from our 
present circumstances would be valid 
under the new conditions that free silver 
coinage would establish. 

But it is hardly conceivable that the 
free coinage of silver could be adopted 
without completely revolutionizing our 
financial system. Indeed, this is the 
avowed purpose of the proposed measure. 
Its advocates do not want a gold stand- 
ard. The safeguards which have been 
adopted to secure the parity of the two 
unequal dollars would be swept away. 
Now the Treasury notes issued for the 
purchase of silver bullion are by law re- 
deemable in gold. This provision gives 
standing and fictitious value to the light 
silver dollar. It must be evident that no 
such measure could be retained in the 
event of free silver coinage. And this is 
exactly what the free silver advocates 
em ya itinae abolition of the gold stand- 


How it would be within the power of 
the Government, therefore, to maintain 
an equality of value between two coins 
of intrinsically different values, while 
yielding the points demanded by those 
favoring free silver coinage, does not ap- 
pear. Ultimate convertibility, with un- 
limited silver coinage, would become 
impossible. And without convertibility 
our present silver dollar could no more 
be maintained equal to gold than could a 
tin currency. Already we hear of capi- 
talists stipulating in their investments for 
repayment in gold or its equivalent. If 
cautious men are becoming alarmed at 
the mere clamor for monetary change, it 
is significant of what would take place 
universally if the proposed mischievous 
legislation were enacted. In that event 
it is easily foreseen that Government 
could no more keep our silver dollars 
equal to gold than it could keep green- 
backs at par for a number of years after 
the Rebellion. J. L. T. 
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Christian Endeavor 
Topic.’ 


THE POWER OF GOD'S WORD 
IN THE HEART. 
(Ps. exix., 9-16.) 


. W. ROBERTSON says, “ It is not 
the number of books you read, nor the 
variety of sermons which you hear, nor 
the amount of religious conversation in 
which you mix; but it is the frequency 
and the earnestness with which you medi- 
tate on these things, till the truth which 
may be in them becomes your own, and 
part of your own being, that insures your 
spiritual growth.” These words apply 
with equal force to the “‘ Book of books,” 
the fountain-head which supplies these 
channels through which the truth of God 
comes to us. ‘They also serve to show us 
how much-more was in the mind of the 
Psalmist when he said, ‘‘ Thy word have 
I hid in mine heart, that I might not sin 
against thee,” than is meant by the fa- 
miliar, misleading phrase, “ I know it by 
heart.” Though we could repeat the 
whole Bible word for word, from Genesis 
to the Revelation, that would not keep us 
from a single sin. 

The writer of the Epistle to the He- 
brews tells us of those whom the word 
preached did not profit, “ because it was 
not united by faith with them that heard 
it.” In whatever way God’s word comes 
to us, from the Bible, through preaching 
or teaching, through book or song, it will 
not profit us if we fail to accept it as his 
word and to count him able to perform it, 
whether it be a promise of salvation and 
help, or of judgment according to our 
deeds. James tells us of the implanted 
word which is able to save the soul, 
“but,” he adds, “be ye doers of the 
word and not hearers only.” If our 
reading of the Word and our meditation 
upon it lead us to live by it, then, like 
the house upon the rock-foundation, 
neither storm nor flood will be able to 
move us. 

The prayer of Jesus for his disciples 
was, “ Sanctify them through thy truth : 
thy word is truth.” God has answered 
that prayer, by setting before us the 
truth in the open Bible of to-day. Let 
us not expect that truth to sanctify and 
cleanse us in some mysterious way, be- 
cause we pray that it may accomplish 
that result, or even because Christ prayed 
for it. We have our part to perform. 
We must study the Word of God as the 
sailor studies his chart, we must consult 
it as the kings of old consulted the sa- 
cred oracles, we must feed upon it as our 
daily portion, we must go to it as to an 
armory for weapons, we must enter its 
portals as into a temple that we may he- 
hold the beauty of the Lord. 

Not only may we, by the Holy Script- 
ures, be made ‘ wise unto salvation 
through faith which is in Christ Jesus,” 
but we may also, by the same means, be- 
come “furnished completely unto every 
good work.” And this is the desire of 
our hearts as we look out upon the vine- 
yard, with the Master’s cry ringing in 
our ears, “Go, work!’ ‘here is so 
much to be done, so much wisdom needed 
for the doing of it, so many souls to be 
saved, so many temporal needs to be 
supplied before they will care whether 
they are saved or not, so many weak and 
faltering ones to be strengthened, that 
we ask ourselves, “ How can we be equal 
to our part in this great work?” Surely 
he who “ furnished completely” apostle, 
preacher, and Christian for every good 
work towhich he called them in the days 
of Paul and Timothy, will do no less for 
those whom he calls to work for him to- 
day. Then “to the law and to the tes- 
timony ” for our equipment ! 

When the word of Christ dwells in us 
richly, then we shall be able to follow the 
other part of the apostolic injunction, to 
teach and to admonish one another. Then 


we shall find that what has power in our | 


hearts will have power in the hearts of 
others, and we shall see the seed which 
we have sown, which is the word of God, 
bearing its thirty, sixty, or hundred-fold 
fruit. 

References : Deut. iv., 1, 2, 5, 6, 9— 
xvil., 18-20; Josh.i, 8; Job. xxii, 11, 


12; Ps.i, 1-3—xii.,. 6—xviii., 30—cxix.,, | 





‘For the week beginning February 8, 1891. 


24, 59-61, 104, 105, 111, 112, 130; Prov. 
vi., 22, 23—xxx., 5, 6; Jer. xv., 16—xxiii., 
29; Luke vi., 47, 48—xi., 28; John viii., 
31, 32—xv., 7—xvii., 8,17; Rom. i, 16, 
17; 1 Cor. xv., 1-4; Epb. v., 26; Col. 
iii, 16; 2 Tim. iii, 15-17; Titus i., 9; 
Heb. iv., 12; 2 Pet. i., 19-21. 

Daily Readings : (1) Ps. xix., 7-11; (2) 
Deut. xxx., 11-14; (3) Ps. exix., 1-8 ; (4) 
Luke viii., 4-15; (5) James i, 19-27 ; 
(6) John xiv., 21-26 ; (7) Ps. exix., 9-16. 








A TRANSLATOR’S DIFFICUL- 
TIES. 


A translator's difficulties with Russian- 
English are deseribed by a writer in the 
Contributors’ Club of the January “Atlan- 
tic” as follows: “In French, Italian, 
Spanish, one can dash along with constant 
suggestions as to the proper word fu1- 
nished by the text. The customs and the 
spirit of the countries are well known. 

he question of construction is practically 
non-existent. In German all the above 
is true except as to construction ; and 
there the translator actually receives 
valuable hints as to novelty and ingenu- 
ity, especially in poetry. In Russian 
hardly any of this holds good. 

** A sort of reversed construction often 
adds piquaney or force to the original, 
but this is lost in the transfer. Russian 
is generally, but erroneously, believed to 
be harsh. In reality, this Italian of the 
north is so soft that strangers find it dif- 
ficult to pronounce, on account of the 
harshness of their own consonants and of 
their tongues in general. Hence the 
English translator encounters a sonorous- 
ness and melody which he is reluctantly 
forced to omit from prose, and which 
constitutes his despair in attempts to 
render poetry aod blank verse. 

“ Moreover, the delicate shadings of the 
language are as elusive and indescribable 
as the exquisite opaline tints of a June 
midnight in Petersburg. Verbal forms 
are differentiated until they remind one 
of Hudibras’ controversialists, who could 
‘split a hair ’twixt south and southwest 
side.’ Tenses are used out of time ; end- 
less diminutives discriminate between the 
fine graduations of approbation, love, re- 
spect, friendship, scorn, worthlessness ; 
augmentatives, somewhat less numerous, 
indicate degrees of superiority, admira- 
tion, depreciation. Untranslatable words, 
syllables, letters are thrown in with no 
aim save euphony or added intensity in 
some direction, and shift position, force, 
and sense at the will of the speaker. Racy 
turns of speech, as witty and apposite as 
those of Sancho Panza, abound. 

“ Add to this that the point of view is 
different from the Anglo-Saxon, and that 
one must possess, if not a practical, cer- 
tainly a sympathetic and intuitive appre- 
ciation of it, as well as of utterly un- 
familiar ceremonials and customs, if one 
is to render thoroughly characteristic 
passages, not to mention the general tone 
conveyed by constantly occurring delicate 
pational touches. Evidently, this diff- 
culty, entering into the spirit of the 
country, constitutes one-half of the prob- 
lem, which is equally important with the 
half presented by the peculiarities of the 
language and its tense, terse grammati- 
cal forms.” 








—“ Black Beauty” has reached a circu- 
lation of 216,000 copies, and is going to 
invade the European world in Italian, 
French, German, and Volapiik. 








“A Life-like Tale.” 





“This vigorous book, written with a 
poe. suggestion, and enlightenment. It 


in ramatic power. . . 
truths unfolded in a life-like tale.”’—W. 
Christian Weekly. 
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THE TRUE MANETTIA VINE 


Here shown is the most magnificent powers vine in culti- 
vation, either for the house or garden, for it is loaded with 
bloom every day in the year. In the house it can be trained 
all around a window, an a solid wreath of bloom 
both summer and winter. the garden, its charmin 
mee f surpasses pity be ny Flowers, intense scarlet, 
tipped with yellow, the most brilliant and strikin combina- 
tion, and borne by the thousand, each flower keeping perfect 
over a month before fading. It is of the easiest culture, and 
sure to thrive for any one with ordinary care. It can be 
trained on a trellis, strings, or used for drooping from hang- 
ets; in any way a perfect mass of the most lovely 
flowers and foliage from the root to the tips of the branches. 
at beauty and novelty attract every eye. Supply 
once, and if you are not ready for the plants now we 
will send them later; just when you say. PRICE of strong plants, of the true variety, ALREADY 
BUDDED OR BLOOMING, by mail, post-paid, guaranteed to arrive in good order, 80 cents each, two for 
650 cents, five for $1. To every order we will add another age novelty free. 
THE GREAT SPIDER LLY An elegant large bulb of the Amaryllis family which commences to 
® bloom soon after it is potted, sending up great spikes of lovely, large 
ure white blossoms of exquisite fragrance and 
oveliest flowers grown. Large bulbs which will soon bloom, 


unsurpassed beauty. Itis one of the oddest, sweetest, and 
cents each, three for 50 cents, post-paid, or 
for cents we will send Manettia Vine, Spider Lily, a Superb Seed Novelty and Catalogue. 
SEEDS, BULBS, PLANTS, Extra Choice, by Miail Post-paid. 
12 Extra choice mixed Gladiolus, flowering bulbs, 25e. s Grand ifties, 5 sorts, including Auratum, 


50e. 
6 New Double Pearl Tuberoses 25e. i, differ nt sorts named, 50e. 
5 Rare Chrysanthemums, 5 sorts named, 50c. ' 20 Bulbs and 10 pkts. F lower Seeds, all different, 650c. 


SPECIAL OFFER. Ps.o5 tern otergtre a Ss Geeor Manette” lsce Lay, Chaat: 
roses, 
OUR BLUE 


MANETEIA 


limited, and this ofter will not appear again. Order rir 


santhemums, Lilies, Cacti. Bulbs, Seeds, ‘ 
CATALOGUE. (A superb work of art in blue) of FLOWER AND VEGETABLE 
SEEDS, BULBS, PLANTS, AND RARE FRUITS, is the finest ever 
issued. 128 pages, hundreds of elegant engravings, Stipple Lithograph Covers and 5 large colored plates. We 
offer the finest novelties in Flowers, Vegetables and Fruits, notably: r great Japanese Wineberry, Floral 
Park Plums, Buttoray Orchid, Star Phloxes, wyates Hants. New Roses, Dahlias, Gladiolus, Chrysanthemums, 
etc. Also the greates collection of rare Cacti an owering shrubs. This elegant and expensive Catalogue 
y which is only apart of its cost to us, or if you order anything here offered 

and ask for a Catalogue it will be sent FREE. Address 

JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, Queens Co., N. Y. 


THE DINGEE & GONARD CO’S NEW GUIDE 
A 
write for (UR NEW GUIDE—FREE, It will help you select the best things NEW and OLD 


If you want ROSES, FLOWERS or SEEDS of any kind, 

—Correct prices, careful service, whether you buy much, or little, or nothing, is immaterial. 
If you are interested in Flowers we want you to have our Book, and understand our methods 
of business. If not interested don’t send for it, it is intended for those who plant things. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CoO., W 


pENCERAY 
TEELPENS | 
Are the Best 


Samples of the leading numbers wiil 
be sent FREE on _ receipt of return 
postage, 2cents. The Spencerian 
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Fugitive Poems. 


WHEN THE RUNNELS BEGAN TO 
LEAP AND SING. 


By ALFRED AUSTIN. 


I. 

When the runnels began to leap and sing, 
And daffodil sheaths to blow, 

Then out of the thicket peeped blue-eyed 


Spring, ; 
And laughed at the melting snow. : 
‘* It is time, old Winter, you went,’’ she said, 
And flitted across the plain, 
With an iris searf around her head, 


And diamonded with rain. 


iH 


When the hawthorn put off her bridal veil, 
And the nightingale’s nocturn died, 
Then Summer came forth with her milking- 


1, e ; 
And hunted the Spring and cried, 
“Tt is time you went; you have had your 
J 


8. ’ 
And she caroled a love-song sweet, 
With eglantine raveled about her hair, 
And buttercup-dust on her feet. 


Ill. 
When the pears swelled juicy, the apples 


sweet, ui 
And thatched was the new-ricked hay, 
And August was bronzing the stripling wheat, 
Then Summer besought to stay. 
But Autumn came from the red-roofed farm, 
And, **’Tis time that you went,’’ replied, 
With an amber sheaf on her nut-brown arm, 
And her sickle athwart her side. 


be 


When the farmer railed at the hireling slut, 
And fingered his fatted beeves, 

And Autumn groped for the last stray nut 
In the drift of her littered leaves. ” 

“It is time you went from the lifeless land, 
Bawled Winter, then whistled weird, : 

With a log for his hearth in his chilblained 


t in his grizzled beard. 
iebaais ~ (English Illustrated Magazine. 





SPRING IN WINTER. 
By Eprirsa M. Tomas, 


in the heart of savage Winter lies, 
00 ta and fair, a realm of halcyon 


ams. ; 

Limpid and free run on the talking streams— 

With bloomy drift the stooping tree replies. 

Ofttimes a wood-sprite in a ’s guise 

Eludes all search, though near its rapture 
ms ; 

And morning meadows, where the dew yet 


Look heavenward, vivid with a thousand eyes. 
Last night Sleep bore me to his charm-wrapt 


place, ; j en 
Where thou (sovereign of jo and peace alway 
Wast gathering cool white florets born of May. 
Of these one dazzled with so strange a grace 
That I besought thee tell its name and race, 
Thon, smiling, saidst, “* It is the EX 7 re 
—{Selected. 


THE MARCH OF WINTER. 
By ArcHIBALD LAMPMAN. 
They that have gone by forest paths shall 


The ai of worn reeds and leaves long 


shed, 

he rise and sound of waters. Overhead 

ou of ‘the wide northwest wind, stripped and 

clear, : 

i t army dense with battle gear, 

Li aa t e columned clouds come march- 
ing on, ‘ . 

hastening lines, in somber unison, 
— and w cabee, and still deepening 


While from the waste beyond the western 
6 *. *. 
Cunss te great wind like thundering cav- 


1 bd . 7 . . 
And buffets and wields high its whistling 
scourge : 
‘Aecend ae roofs, or in tempestuous glee, 
Over the far-off woods with tramp and surge, 
Huge and deep-tongued, goes roaring like 
the sea. {Harper’s Magazine. 





THE WEAVER. 


A weaver sat one day at his loom, 
Among the colors bright, Ls 
With the pattern for his copying 
Hung fair and plain in sight ; ' 
But the weaver’s thoughts were wandering 
Away on a distant track, . 
As he threw the shuttle in his hand 
Wearily forward and back. 


And then the weaver looked and saw 
His work must be undone ; 1 
For the threads were wiong, and the colors 
dimmed 
Where the bitter tears had run. 
Ah! sad it was for the weaver. 
And sad for his luckless wife ; 
And sad will it be for us, if we say, 
At the end of our task in life, 
We wove a web of doubt and fear, 
Not faith and hope and love, 
ecause we looked at our work, and not 
At our pattern up above. | . 
e Christian Register. 


. with urine or fecal matter, cleansing 


STREET-CLEANING IN PARIS. 
A SYSTEM WHICH MIGHT BE PROFITABLY 
ADOPTED IN AMERICAN CITIES. 


The cleansing; of Paris, says G. T. 
Ferris in “ Harper’s Weekly,” was for- 
merly a function of the Prefect of Police 
(as was also the fact as to New York), 
but is now in the department of the Pre- 
fect of the Seine. The staff consists of 
two engineers, one for each group of 
arrondissements, one being subdivided 
into three sections, each under the charge 
of an executive engineer, and the other 
into five sections, similarly supervised. 
The sectional engineers have under their 
charge fifty-one superintendents and six- 
ty-one overseers, whose employment’ in- 
volves a cost of 260,000 francs. The 
scavengering plant is stored at a central 
dene and at four minor stations, in such 
fullness and variety of equipment as to 
meet extraordinary service, and the en- 
gineering resources of the chiefs who di- 
rect the work are of the highest grade. 
The latest exact report of the work of 
scavengering in Paris obtainable by the 
writer is for the year 1878, when a fair 
estimate of the population would give a 
little more than 2,000,000. This exhibit, 
however, will sufficiently illustrate the 
French methods, which have changed but 
little, if any, since that time. 

The s of Paris in 1877 included a 
length of 558 miles, covering 8,618,236 
square yards, there being also 242,782 
square yards of unmetaled roads, and 
15,522,654 yards of footpaths and blind 
alleys. At the various minor depots 
scattered throughout the city were stored 
supplies of chlorate of zinc, sulphate of 
zine, sulphate of iron, carbolic acid, 
hydrochloric acid, and nitrobenzide as 
cleansing agents. These were thoroughly 
used for the disinfection of places tainted 


gutters, carrying sewage, and washing 
and watering the markets. The annual 
cost of plant and disinfecting materials 
was a little over $40,000. The force 
employed in sweeping and washing the 
Paris streets cousisted of 2,200 men, 950 
women, and 30 boys, the wages paid rang- 
ing from 2} franes to 14 francs per day. 
The plant, in addition to the hand imple- 
ments, consisted of 190 mechanical sweep- 
ers of the most improved models, each 
with the capacity of 10 man-power and 
practically adding 1,900 laborers to the 
force ; and 322 water-carts, in addition to 
the hose, which, wherever applicable, was 
applied to the city hydrants for flushing 
purposes. The washing is all done di- 
rectly by the street cleaners, and ordered 
so as to facilitate, not to increase, the 
labor of sweeping, as mud is the most 
difficult of all dirt toremove. The hand- 
sweeping brigade and the mechanical 
batteries, as they might be called, per- 
form their labors between 3 and 6 A M. 
in summer, and between 4 and 7 AM. in 
the winter. The carts for removing the 
public and private refuse operate from 6 
to 8AM. in summer, and from 7 to 9 
AM. in winter. All the work of sweep- 
ing and washing the streets, which is 
done at least once and sometimes twice a 
day throughout the paved area of the 
city, and of removing house and street 
refuse is completely finished by 4 P.M., ex- 
cept in unfavorable weather. 








HOW LONG WILL LATHER STAND? 


An amusing story is told of Archduke 
Eugene of Austria, while on a visit, recently, 
toasmall hamlet in Hungary. Feeling the 
necessity for a shave, as ordinary mortals at 
times are wont to do, the prince had the 
manager of the little hotel at which he was 
staying send for the best barber in the town. 
Overjoyed at the privilege of shaving a mem- 
ber of the imperial family, the knight of the 
strop arrayed himself in all his Sunday finery 
and went to the hotel. Although somewhat 
timid, he succeeded in placing bis Imperial 
Highness in the chair, and covering his face 
an inch deep with lather. But at this point 
his Dalgetty-spirit forsook him, and, razor in 
hand, he began to tremble as the traditional 
aspen leaf. ** Your Imperial Highness,”’ he 
mustered courage to say, “the honor of 
shaving you has so excited me that I am un- 
able to proceed with my work.’’ Ashamed 
of his failure, the poor fellow rushed from 
the room. The Archduke laughed heartily, 
but was obliged to remainin his uncomforta- 
ble pesition until a more courageous colleague 
arrived to complete the unfinisked shave. 
It was hours before another barber could be 
found, but when he arrived he found the 
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THE RELIEF ooce esses 


3 USE OF COMPOUND OXYGEN DOES NOT DISAPPEAR 
WHEN THE TREATMENT IS DISCONTINUED. 


COMPOUND OXYGEN CREATES STRENGTH; MAIN- 
TAINS IT. THIS IS A DIRECT RESULT, BECAUSE THIS 
POWERFUL REMEDIAL AGENT !S PURE NCURISHMENT. 
IN ORDER TO INHALE IT, IT MUST BE RELEASED FROM THE 
INHALER BY HEAT. THIS SENDS A WARM, OXYGENATED 
VAPOR THROUGH THE LUNGS TMAT IS VERY EFFECTIVE 
IN DISLODGING CLOTS AND OBSTRUCTIONS. THE APPAR- 
ATUS WHICH ACCOMPANIES EVERY TREATMENT 1S 
SIMPLICITY ITSELF. A CHILD CAN USE IT. AND THAT'S 
A GREAT POINT. THIS WARMING, REVITALIZING VAPOR 
COMING INTO CONTACT WITH A CHILD'S LUNGS BREAKS 
UP INCIPIENT COLDS AND COUGHS, AND RELIEVES CROUP IN A WONDERFULLY 
SHORT TIME. 






A BOOK OF 200 PAGES WILL TELL YOU WHO HAVE REGAINED HEALTH 
AND STRENGTH BY THE USE OF COMPOUND OXYGEN. THIS BOOK IS FILLED 
WITH THE SIGNED INDORSEMENTS OF MANY WELL KNOWN MEN AND WOMEN. 
IF YOU WOULD LIKE TO HAVE THE BOOK YOU WILL GET IT FREE OF CHARGE-- 


POSTAGE PREPAID BY US, IF YOU WILL WRITE TO ANY ONE OF THE FOLLOWING 
ADDRESSES: 


DRS. STARKEY «& PALEN, No. 1529 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
120 SuTTER StT., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





58 CHURCH ST, TORONTO, CANADA, 


GRAND NATIONAL PRIZE of 16,6008 


QUINA- 
INVIGORATING TONIC, 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & C0.’S 


eakfast Cocoa 


from which the excess of oil 
has been removed, 
Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 





é CONTAINING - 
No Chemicals Peruvian Bar and 
oak of Case anennin Pure Catalan Wine. 


Endorsed by the Medical Faculty of 
Paris, as the t Remedy for iy 


LOSS of APPETITE, 
FEVER and AGUE; 
MALARIA, NEURALGIA 
and INDIGESTION, 


An experience of 25 years in expert- 
mental analysis, together with the val- 
uable aid extended by the Academ: 
of Medic_ne in Paris, has enabled M, 
Laroche to extract the entire active 
perties 


| Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one 
centacup. Itis delicious, nour- 
ishing, strengthening, EasiLy 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER &CO., Dorchester, Mass. 








and to concen. 

trate them in an elixir, which possesses in the highes 

degree its restorative and invigorating qualities, free 

from the disagreeable bitterness of other remedies. 
2 rue Drouot, Paris. 


2 
E. FOUGERA & CO., Agents for U. S., 


¢ 30 North William street. N. Y.€@ 











THE ONLY 
Perfect Substitute for Mother’s Milk. 
INVALUABLE 
a CHOLERA INFANTUM aANo TEETHING. 
A quickly assimilated Food for DYSPEPTICS, 
CONSUMPTIVES, CONVALESCENTS. 
A PERFECT NUTRIENT inall wasting diseases, 
REQUIRES NO COOKING, KEEPS IN ALL CLIMATES, 


i] 
SEND rcrethinkee Caren’ Lgeaineet 


DOLIBER-GOODALE CoO.. Boston, Mase 


IN. 18Q0 


~ BARRYS 
TRICOPHEROUS 


EORITHE 


Hair & Skin 
P & SKIN. 
An elegant dressing exqusitely perfumed, removes all 


impurities from the scalp, prevents baldness and gray 
hatr, and causes the hair to grow Thick, Soft and Beau- 


j > tiful. Infallible for curing eruptions, diseases of the 
AN OUTEN S$ OCOA: skin, glands and muscles, and a healing cuts, 
‘ burns, brnises, sprains, &c. All Druggists or by Mail, 
enh ah dione § | 50cts. BARCLAY & CO ,44 Stone St. New York 
> Appetizing--Easily Digested. § 
P Ask your Grocer for it, take no other. [66 § 
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The finest Of Bells forCharches |. 
Chimes, Schools, etc. er mossanted 
Write for Geraiegne and ices. | 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. | 
VAN DUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnail.c | 


CLEANSES PRESERVES 








4 
y Better than Tea and Coffee for the Nerves. @ 
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McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, 
Best uality 1) Aatertren p rin D 

for ‘Ghureh iehooie, &c. BELLS 
Also CHIMES AND BELLS, 
Price and terms free. Name this paper. 


BEAUTIFIES 













PREPARED AND GUARANTEED BY EW. 





lather still moist and rich, for they use Will- 


iams’ Shaving Soap in Austria, 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 





VOL. 43, NO. 5. 








‘Railways and ‘Pleasure 
Resorts of America. 


The Publisher of The Christian Union has 
received the following new books and pam- 
phlets during the past week, any one of which 
he will be glad to send on request to a reader 
desiring to visit any of the localities described : 
Brunswick, Ga.: The Oglethorpe Hotel and 
a Description of Brunswick and its Sur- 
roundings. 26 pages; illustra 

East Tennessee: A Pen Picture of the Great 
Natural Magnificence of that Section. 





16 pages ; illustrated. 

Excursion: Thos. Cook & Son. Special Ex- 
cursion to Edinburgh. 16 pages; illus- 
trated 


Newport News, Va.: Hotel Warwick. The 
Newport of the South. 12 pages; illus- 


trated. 

The Old World: An Annual Journal. De 
Potter’s European Excursion Tours for 
1891. 84 pages; illustrated. 

Tours: Summier Tours to Europe, under Per- 


sonal cort. Thos. Cook & Son. 128 
pages ; illustrated. 

Tour: cial Excursion to Europe. A Sum- 
mer Tour. 12 pages; illustrated. 








A HINDU GIRL. 


A Hindu baby girl is an unwelcome 
addition to the family ; her birth is sup- 
posed to be no blessing, but a curse and 
a sign of divine wrath. Rukhmabai says 
that when the new-born baby is a girl 
“the oad nashes his teeth and stamps 
his feet. e mother is sorely disap- 
pointed, a although her tenderness 
may bring its sure wealth of love, she 
curses both herself and the child. There 
is, moreover, a notion that women who 
bear only girls are sinful, and this inten- 
sifies the grief.” Another Hindu woman 
gives the same testimony. Ramabai 
(high-caste Hindu widow) says that in 
no country in the world is a mother so 
laden with care and anxiety in anticipa- 
tion of the birth of a child as in India. 
All her hope of happiness depends upon 
the sex of the unborn child. A wife who 
bears daughters and no sons is frequently 
put away by her husband; husbands 
sometimes threaten their wives that, if 
the coming child is a daughter, the offend- 
ing mother will be henceforth banished 
from the society of her lord and master ; 
a new wife will be installed in her place, 
and the offending wife will be made into 
the servant and drudge of the household. 
Ramabai does not merely make general 
statements to this effect, but gives several 
special instances that have come within 
her own knowledge, among her own 
friends and acquaintance, of this punish- 
ment having been meted out to mothers 
who gave birth to girls. Mothers try to 
avert the bad luck of having a daughter 
by superstitious ceremonies previous to 
the birth of the child.—[Contemporary 
Review. 





jpop ay TRANSLATION. 


A young man called upon a retired 
school-teacher not long ago, to consult 
him about studying French. He wished 
to learn the language, but could not afford 
to take lessons of a regular teacher, and 
asked what books would be suitable to 
enable him to acquire a reading knowl- 
edge of French. 

The old pedagogue fitted him out with 
a simple book for translation, a vocabu- 
lary and a grammar, and left him to 
work out the problem for himself. A 
few weeks later they met again. 

“How are you getting on with your 
French ?” aon the teacher. 

“Oh, first-rate! first-rate! Why, 
yesterday I translated two whole pages 
of that book you told me to buy. I got 
out the meaning perfectly, and had a lot 
of French words left over !” 








SPECIALLY CONDUCTED TOURS TO MEXICO. 


The Piedmont Air-Line (Richmond & Dan- 
ville Railroad) will have ea ne 
Palace Buffet cars between Washington, D 
and the City of Mexico, woe, on on Secon 
3d and 7th, and March 3d, 17th, and 3ist ; 
returning, leave City of Mexico, February 


12th and 26th, March 12th and 26th, and | and dri 


April 9th. Fare, $107.05 for the round trip. 

As parties will be limited, early engage- 
ment if accommodations is requisite. Full 
information procured at the Company’s 
Agencies, 228 Washington Street, Boston ; 
229 Broadway, New York ; 33 So. 3d Street, 
Philadelphia ; 233 E. German Street, Balti- 
more, or by direct application to the Pas- 
senger Department, 1,300 Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue, Washington, D. c 





Time-Tables of 


all Railroads in 


America 


Sailings of all Ocean Steamers 
~and River Boats 


(if they touch the American shore) 


Circulars and Pamphlets of any 


Hotel in 


America 


(if published) 


The Announcement of any Tour 


(personally conducted or otherwise) 


to any part of the world 


May be obtained free of cost, 
tion Department of The Christian Union. 


on request, from the Recrea- 
Let us make 


easier the planning of your Winter Outing by sending 


you this information. 


Address The Christian Union, 


30 La Fayette Place, New York. 





WILLARD’S HOTEL 


WASHINGTON, D. OC. 


The most famous and well-known Hotel in 
the City. Special rates by the month. The 
cuisine equaled by none. Homelike and 
convenient to all public buildings. 

Send two stamps for Guide to 

0. G. STAPLES, Proprtetor. 





Old Point Comfort, Va. 


Hygeia Hotel, 


Situated within a of Fortress Monroe, where 


parade take pines the the soente attractions of Old Point 





aa plccttic sad Hot Bes baths. the iatter Be 
celebrated for their efficacy ing poms eon cape 


Music afternoon and e % 
somnia m 
lieved. Average 
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COOK’S TOURS 


WINTER RESORTS: 
Bermuda, Florida, California, West Indies, 
Mexico, Central and South America, &c. 
Spain, Italy, Palestine, Egypt, Algiers, &c. 
The best service on The Nile is afforded by 
Cook’s new First-class Tourist and Nile Mail steamers 
Send for Programme of Tours to Winter Resorts. 


Cook’s Grand Tour to JAPAN under personal es- 
~ _ leave New York March 2d. Illustrated de- 
ast on ication to THOS. COOK & 
BG et Pan 
organised by Ie 


STONINGTON LINE 


ALL FARES REDUCED. 


The Inside Route. Boston, $3; Providence, 
$2.25; Worcester, $2.25; corresponding re- 
ducetion to and from all pointe, 

Steamers leave new Pier 36, N. R 


block above Canal Street, at 4: 30 P.M. 
except S y. 


A Winter Sanitarium. 


THE GLEN SPRINGS. 














Ean under the medical management 
Located on erloo! king t 
of Seneca Lake, a gs op 


and near the famous V wane — natinentie 


Moliore Traline and Iron 


Also Massage, Bwedish sipoemen Calisthenics, 
and all forms of * 
Pure includ- 


© mineral 

We Meloni Parga an iphur waters. 
days of 

2. XH a ee ie 

Naw York State. views, charming walks 

ves. 

improvements: Elevator, Electric Bells, 

&e. Cuisine unsurpassed. 


For ere ee LEP FING WELL. Mi ELL, Manager, 
ITALY AND CENTRAL EUROPE 


Small party sails from New York April g supple- 
mental trips to or ay, Sweden, Spain, and Algeria. 


Third season waieoanens — 
care sea ORT KIMBALL, Braprorp, Mass. 





one 
daily, Ja 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 
All Traveling y Expenses Included. 


CALIFORNIA Stent 


— — 3 and 12 and 
my 10, for Pasa- 
San 

outerend routes and four routes returning, with 10 
turning parties under 3; epee escort. ay tickets 
good on alltrains until July. The tame will 
travel in special trains Of magnificent Ves- 


buted Pullman Palace Dinin E 
ticket entitles the holder to visit The Raymond Kast 





P; ena; Los Angeles, Riverside, Reanane Hotel 
del Co: 0, onadlo lh; Redondo Beach, 
Sauta Barbara, San Francisco. Hotel del Monte, Mon- 
terey ; José, Summit of Mount Hamilton, Santa 
Cruz, 1, and other leading resorts. Ind 
pendent covering every expense both ways 
d ay r while in 


om 

returp ill = 
Orleans at the tims of the the Marat Gace | 

wk Tours.—Feb. 3 Feb. 3 and March 10. 


Bend tor descriptive circ 
aang whether book relating to Oalifvrnie on Monte 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 257 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


THE CLYDE STEAMSHIP COMPANY, 


New York, Chartesten. 8 Cc +e and Jackson- 





lle, Fla., Serv 
St. John’s hie pombe betwi ns cksonville, 
ka, Sanford, Florida, pone all ¢ cetermotiens S 


landings on St. John’s River. 





TRI-WEEKLY DEPARTURES BETWEEN 
NEW YORK and CHARLESTON, S. C., the South and South- 
west, —a. FLA., and all Florida Points. 


The fleet is of the following el 
steamers : igo own Se ” (new). *Troquole,” 
Seminole.” * a “* Yemassee,”” 
is appointed to sail 





from PIER 2 29, E. oR foot of Roosevel = nage 4 
NEW YORK Boot Wedn and 
Fridays. at 3 Ph . is is the only e be- 
tween New York —: 2 aghecs: Fia., 


ACKSONVILLE Cee RR ee Ww 
R’y,andJ.,8t.A.2H.RERR 





CLIDE’S ST. JOHN'S RIVER STEARERS 


it steamers 
De 





rmediate ings. con- 
ion with all-rail Jines at Palatka, Asto: 1 
Springs, and Sanford, for all points ts Wlorila, 





r accommodations unsu) eee. oan aoe 
as with all modern im: ments, stea team 
ng Bear, Seen. & eotrio belle. bathe. oto, 

is pacnomes xoelied by any other other lit the table pier su . 
plied with e best that ne, he abi or Southern 
T. Me 5 3 Foreea. New fow Fork: Marshall 


reen, New York. 
wh. se OLYDE 2 ay : Ganaed Aatane. 
5 Bowling Green, N. Y. | 1280. Wharves, Philad’a. "Pa 


DePotter’s Tous to Europe. 


TWELFTH YEAR. 


Advantages and Satisfaction Unequaled. 


eee of cur Select Parties will be founé 
ia e Old World, 
St poten: meade’ toe "5 oS | valuabie; publication of 








A. de Potter, Albany, N.Y. 


Diego, » and other California ~~ hy A choice of two FREE 


ibuled Pullman Palace Cars with Vesti- | 


TA MAN 


ONACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY wit, 
DBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MAP OF THE 











Chica, Rock island it Pate Ry. 


Including Lines East and West of the 


Missouri 
River. The Direct Route to and eo CHICAGO, 
ROCK ISLAND, DA RT, DES MOINES, 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, WATERTOWN, sIOUX 
F. MINNEAPOLIS, ST. PAUL, ST. JOS- 
EPH, ATCHISON, LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
CITY, TO EKA, 


KANSAS CITY or ST. JOSEPH to and from all 
towns, cities and sections in Southern Nebraska, 
Kansas, Colorado, and KINGFISHER, EL RENO, 
and MINCO in the Indian Territory. 


SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 


of Coaches, Palace Sleepers, new and superbly 
equipped Dining Cars, and Ch: 
Cars between CHICAGO and DES MOINES, 


Colorado—offering 
choice of routes via Denver Se and from Salt Lake 
City, Ogden, Helena, Portland, Angeles and 
San Francisco. 


Via The Albert Lea Route. 


Fast Express Trains daily betw 
and Minneapolis and St. Paul, making close con- 
nections for all points North and Northwest. 
Chair d from Kans: 
City. Chair Car and Slee 
and Spirit Lake and Sioux 
Line to 


the Summer Resorts and Hunting and 
Fishing Grounds of Iowa and Minnesota. 


For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or further informa- 
tion, apply at any Soupen Ticket Office, or address 
E. ST. JOHN, JOHN SEBASTIAN, 

Gen’l Manager. Gen. Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 








THROUGH SLEEPING CARS 


WITHOUT CHANGE FROM CHICAGO T” 


Omaha, 15% hours. 
Denver, 33% hours. 
Portland, 82 hours. 
San Francisco, 85 _ hours. 
St. Paul, 13% hours. 
Minneapolis, 14 hours. 
Duluth, 16% houre. 


Features of diene service are FAST TIME ana 


SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS 


of Coaches, FREE CHAIR CAR 
Colonist Sleepers, Pullman an 
Wagner Drawing Room Sleeping 
Cars and 


SUPERB DINING CARS. 


All agents sell tickets via 


THE NORTH-WESTERN. 
¥. 3. NEWMAN, J.M. WHITMAN, 3. P. WILSON, 
8d Vico-Prest.,  Gon’l Manager,/ Gen’l Cass. Agt. 
C™FGaGo. ILL. 








:| My wife 


says she wouldn’t try to keep sale steel 
without the ‘ stee 
cooking uteri EYER BREAK tired of 
the old kind, which were always 
greasy, always smelling of the last 
thing cooked in them, or else scaling, 
cracking, leaking, or ‘breaking. May- 
be you’re tired of them too; if so send 
for illustrated circular. 

THE BRONSON SUPPLY CO., Cleveland, O. 





HE * NEW * HANDY # BINDER 
FOR * YOUR *% FILE % OF + THE 
CHRISTIAN « UNION # WILL 
BE * MAILED « TO * YOU « ON 
RECEIPT x, OF « 75 % CENTS. 
* ADDRESS «+ THE + CHRISTIAN # 
UNION, * NO. + 30 * LAFAYETTE 
PLACE, + NEW # YOREK.# # # # 
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Hsop’s Fables 


Reproduced from an elegant edition published in London in 17 93, with numerous quaint and characteristic 
illustrations engraved on copper 





The Cat and the Mice 


CERTAIN house was 
much infested with Mice: 
but at last they got a Cat, 
who catched and eat every 
day some of them. The 
Mice, finding their num- 
bers grow thin, consulted 
what was best to be done 

for the preservation of the public from the 

jaws of the devouring Cat. They debated 


and came to this resolution, That no one 





should go down below the upper shelf. 
The Cat, observing the Mice no longer 


came down as usual, hungry and disap- 


pointed of her prey, had recourse to this. 


stratagem ; she hung by her hinder legs on 
a peg which stuck in the wall, and made as 





if she had been dead, hoping by this lure 
to entice the Mice to come down. She 
had not been in this posture long, before a 
cunning old Mouse peeped over the edge 
of the shelf, and spoke thus:—‘Aha, my 
good friend, are you there! there may you 
be! I would not trust myself with you, 
though your skin were stufted with straw.’ 


A pplication 


Prudent folks never trust those a second 
time who have deceived them once. And, 
indeed, we cannot well be too cautious in 
following this rule; for, upon examination, 
we shall find, that most of the misfortunes 
which befall us, proceed from our too great 
credulity. 
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Financial, 





The reduction of the rate of discount 
by the Bank of England to three and a 
half per cent. this week illustrates the 
Sw tendency of ease in the general 

uropean money market. Certainly the 
bank managers would not have risked 
any heavy drafts on their surplus of specie 
by this new step unless they were very 
sure that they were sufficiently fortified 
against all comers ; it is a confession of 
strength, just as much as an advance in 
rates is a confession of their distrust of 
strength. Money is ruling, in the open 
London money market, for balances 
down to two and two and a half per 
cent. There hardly ought to be any 
more apprehension from the foreign 
money situation for the rest of the sea- 
son, and, unless we are much mistaken, 
notwithstanding the burden of the Ar- 
gentine Republic securities, with the 
growing distrust in the South American 
finances, which is principally borne in 
London, for the securities are all there, 
we may safely dismiss the sensational 
stories about fear and trouble from the 
other side, and make up our minds that, 
on the whole, they are rather mending 
their condition than marring it. 

Here money on call goes a-begging ; 
the bank statement below is a fair 
comment on the present and prospective 
situation. Money loans on call at two 
and a half per cent. on the average, with 
extremes at two and three and a half per 
cent., while time loans, six months, can 
be had at four and a half per cent., and 
eight months at five per cent. The flood 
ot currency, so long waited for, from the 
interior has put in its appearance at last, 
and is accumulating here in exceptional 
volume ; indeed, with another month of 
accumulation such as we have just passed 
since the first of the year, the money 
market will have swung to as extreme 
an ease as it was stringent in November ; 
it was certainly in an abnormal state then, 
avd it may reach just as abnormal a 
state at the other extreme. In the first 
instance the effect was aggravated by 
distrust in values, but thus far, after a 
sharp reaction, there seems to be no over- 
weening confidence in values as yet. 

The utter sluggishness of the markets 
is more noticeable than at any time since 
the improvement. Several things serve 
to produce this; the fear about legisla- 
lation on silver has undoubtedly been fore- 
most, and holds many people back from 
entering as purchasers of securities. Yet 
it may be pretty well understood that 
no radical legislation will be passed by 
Congress at this session—or, if, by chance, 
such legislation passes Congress, the 
President will bar the way of its becom- 
ing a law with his veto. The foolhardi- 
ness of the United States Senate in the 
matter of iegislation never was so patent 
as in its last enactment declaring for 
free coinage of silver at our mints for 
all the world—the arbitrary purchase, by 
our Government mints, of the white 
metal of the world at 129} per ounce, 
when the market price is about 105 to 
106. Surely such a proposition is out- 
side of right or reason, and would | 
bankrupt our Government Treasury of | 
its gold without any great delay, and 
make gold merchandise in place of | 
money, at the expense of the greatest 
shock to our complicated financial sys- 
tem. It is now becoming clear that this | 
event is not coming, and less fear is | 
manifest than a week or two weeks ago. | 

It is yet too early to know whether an 
extra session of the next Congress is to | 
be called, but from the determination on | 
the part of the present Congress to ful- | 
fill its legislative function, and pass con- | 
templated bills against all factious ob- | 
struction, it is reasonable to conclude | 
that an extra session will be avoided : it | 
is greatly to be hoped that such will be | 
the case, for if ever a nation or people, 
through State and National Legisla- 
tures, ran the risk of legislative perse- 
eution through the influence of both ig- | 
norance and demagogism, ours is that 
nation or people. 





| 


was never more strikingly demonstrated 
than at present in our legislative halls, 
where cross-road countrymen are trying 
to bring about a millennium for them- 
selves by ignorant tinkering with silver, 
general finance, railways, and various 


It is true that “fools | 
rush in where angels fear to tread ;” this | 


socialistic questions, of which they know 
as much as the bull in the china-shop 
knows of the proprieties of his situation. 

The railways are earning, in gross, well, 
but probably the net results for Decem- 
ber are not in proportion to the gross. 
Yet the Traffic Association contemplates 
doing much to improve net results, 
and we may believe that, before another 
month has passed, the motive for cutting 
rates having been largely eliminated, a 
much better result in the net earnings of 
the Northwestern roads will have been 
effected. 

The following is the bank statement : 


Loans, increase...........-$2,112.400 
Specie, increase............ 4,396,900 
tenders, increase... .. 2,332,500 
Deposits, increase ..... »-+. 7,293,800 
, imcrease,......... 4,905,950 


This leaves the surplus reserve in the | gq) 


banks at $24,089,775, with money going 
begging. The closing prices of the stock 
market are about two per cent. below 
those of a week ago, on the average. 
Watt STREET. 


EQUITABLE} 








MORTGAGE COMPANY. | peri 


CONDENSED STATEMENT, JUNE 30, 1890. 
Capital subscribed, - - $2,000,000.00 


Paid in (cash), - - - -  1,000,000.00 
Surplus and undivided profits, 396,716.85 
Assets, oe. ee Ae 11,168,685.04 





The well-known firm of accountants, Bar- 
row, Wade, Guthrie & Co., of London, Man- 
chester, and New York, upon auditing the 
accounts of the Company, as published June 
30th, 1890, appended thereto the following 
certificate : 


PR my - 3 ~———y = A books ¥2 Lt Equi- 
ortgage pany, w 
tify that the — | acrounts and vtate- 
ment are in conformity therewith, and we 
believe ey the Speen & and fairly 
represen e position pan 
on the 30th June, 1890. sSaaein ee 
Barrow, Wade, Guthrie & Co: 
New York, 16th Uct., 1890. 





6 Per Cent. Bonds and Debentures. 

4 1-2 and 5 Per Cent. Certificates. run- 
three months to two years. 

A first-class investment securities 

bought and sold. 


OFFICES: 
New York, 208 Broadway. England. 
Phila., 4th & Chestn eon et 
Boston. 117 Devonshire Bt. | Hen era 








CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 
BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 


{nvestments in Chicago Real Estate 
Pay Better than almost any 
other class of investments. 


Chicago. 





CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 





JNO. C. AVERY, 


115 Broadway, 
NEW YORE, 


Western 
Investments 
@ specialty. 


Prominently connected with conservative financia 
operations throughout the West for many years, every 
investment, without exception, proving 
and satisfactory. WRITE FOR REFERENCES. 


The Middlesex 


Banking Company, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
PAID CAPITAL, - $600,000. 




















FRANK B. JOHNSON, New York Agent, 31-33 


Re 


( ty ork. : i ls, 
ited w. mnecticut Trustees, Execu- 
tors, -» can invest in these bonds. 


FINANCIAL. 


FINANCIAL. 








Security the First Thought. 
Profit Afterwards. 


THE MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK, 
Of Fort Worth, Texas, 
Sices'por cans: om application: #0 tur gent, tn 60 cad 
balance in 90 days, the entire issue of $200,v0u 7 per 
cent. preferred cumuiative dividend stock of the 


Fort Worth Security & Construction (o., 
OF FORT WORTH, TEXAS, 


whose capital of $500,000 is divided into $200,000 7 per 
cent. preferred cumuiative dividend stock, $3.0,000 
6 per cent. common stock. The entire issue cum- 
mon stock having been taken by citizens of Fort 
Worth, at par. 
HOW DIVIDENDS WILL BE PAID. 
wiA* this oonpes in addition 4 x other aus 
mosuy e, estate, owns city of Furt 
Worth, Texas, the two finest commercial buildin 
south of 8t Louis in the United States, known as 
the Martin-Brown Whole- 
ng, for which the 
It has been 





such preferred stock shall 
out of the assets of said corpora- 
dissolution thereof before the common 

titled to share in such assets. 4 


rther, 


common is to receive 6 per cent., and 
frum tne balance ot profits a dividend be paid on each 
the preferred and common of 3 per cent., thus mak- 
ang Che pectersed 9 0 per cent. and the comm: 
per cent. stock. abo 
the above 
per annu' 
iod_of 

the 


$150,000 to $200,0.0 
company in a position 

to a minimum of from $1,000,00u to $1,500,000 worth 
of construction annually. 


OBJECTS OF THE COMPANY. 
The Fort Worth Security and 
pany, of Fort W: 
der the laws of the State of Texas for the purpose of 
the erection of buildings and the accumuiation and 
loan of funds for the purchase of real 
cities, towns, and villages, and also for 
lation and loan of money. 
HISTORY OF THE COMPANY. 
The fort Werth Security and Construction Com- 
pany, of Fort Worth, 
succeeded the 


Com- 





01 
having, on a capital of $100, earned 000 net 
inside of two years, It with $100,000 capi- 
tal in February. in 1889, increasiog same from earn- 
ings alone to $20,000 in April, 1890, and in December, 
1890, shows additional surpius on , ve valu- 
is to = this ess to 
000 preferred stock 

now lo 

The phevomenal earnings ofhi -ts corporation 
shows why conservative investors, demanding as- 
sured dividends, are turning from 

Railway to Industrial Securities. 

Its capitat, invested mostly in inside improved 
property which is constantly increasing in value, 
orms a permanent security for its fidelity and for 
controliing the sale of the best securities in the 

ite officers are among its largest stock- 
holders, its affairs will receive their undivided atten- 
tion. an investment be: 
of dividend, coupled with absolute 
the public. 
I GENERAL BUSINESS. 

In addition to its construction caperinest, trans- 
pace ny mh at ny t deals Texas 
securities for investors, trust funds, and institutions; 
ep Fy i 

ual way or other ,co! 
rations. and pays taxes for non- dente 
| a? 





i 
re 
F 
E 
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on and Guarantee of T:tles. 


will be made knuwn before work is begun. 

The on is reserved to subscribers to pay in full 
on applicaiion or on the date of any instalment. 

Interest at the rate of 7 per cent. per annum will 
be allowed on such prepayments. 

For fur her particulars address the MERCHANTS 
NATIONAL BANK or the FORT WORTH SECUR- 
IryY & CUNSIRUCTION CU., Fort Worth, Texas. 





ANSAS CITY.—For sale, a 
100-foot front business corner on Grand 
Avenue, in block opposite the $1,000,000 dry 
goods store of Bullem, Moore, Emery & Co., 
at a price lower than any similar property in 
the United States. 

Bargains in investment property from 
$3,000 to $300,000, paying good income. 
Conservative loans placed. 

ESTABLISHED 1879. 


H. L. JOHNSON & C0., 


INVESTMENT BROKERS, 
712 Wyandotte Street, - Kansas City, Mo. 


The CENTRAL TRUST C0. 


DENVER, COLO. 


Succeeding the Loan Business of 
HAYDEN & DICKINSUN. 


We have for sale choice First Mortgage Loans on 
Denver City Real Esta e and Improved Volorado 
Farms. e can make im transfer of these 
sacurities, and will coliect and remit interest free of 
cb to investors. e deal onl 
curities that we have 
8° examination 
absolutely cafe. We 
time to time, fi c ipa 
School District, and other Bonds. We iuvite corre- 

" will furnish the best of references, 








Directors :—F. D. Levering, Pres ; C. E_Dickio- 
son. Vice-Pres. ; R. N. Pearson, Sec’y; E. H. Smith, 
Treas. ; Tnos. 8. Hayden. 





INVESTMENT SECURITIES, 


and Constructioa 
Texas, is duly incorporated un- | ha: 


L. W. SPEAR, 


109 Chamber of Commerce Building, Duluth, Minn. 
Loans and Investments. 


L. W. Srman, Treasurer Northwestern Investment 
Company, Washington, D. 0.; Duluth, Minn. 


The American Guaranty Loan & 
Investment Co, 


Incorporated under the Laws of the Btate of Colorado, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, - $100,000, 


916 Seventeenth Street, - Denver, Colo. 
M. VAN BUREN, Secretary. 

















FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 

8 per cent. on improved inside property. 
10 per cent. net on improved irri- 
gated farms. 

ALL LOANS FULLY GUARANTEED, 
Rerezrence: Denver National Bank. 


* TRUST CO N 
No. 173 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Issue its 8 Per Cent. Preferred, Com- 

mon, and Installment Shares—the best 

and safest investment now offered to the pub- 
lic. Competent and experienced financiers 
ve examined and approved its plans and 
methods. A limited amount of this stock is 
offered, subject to prior sale. : 
Write for prospectus and full information. 








si| BETTER THAN 





7% MORTGAGES 


_The National Realty Co will sell for a short 
time lots in Sioux Fails, South Dakota, within one- 
haf to three-quarters of a mile of the Court-house 
aud center of the city, at prices from $300 to $400 per 
lot. The an A obtained from the sale of these fots 
will be expended by the company in the equipment 
of a large hinen mill already + rected near the lots of- 
fered for sale. Apply for maps and circulars to 


NATIONAL REALTY CO., 


105 State Street, ~ Boston, Mass. 








wae| | HE SECURITY CO. 


OF SIOUX CITY, IA., 
Invites correspondence regarding its MORTGAGE 
LOANS on selected security in the Corn Belt. A BAF 
INVESTMENT OUR FIRST CONSIDERATION. 


We also offer mortgages on Sioux City property 
These securities have invariably proved satisfactory 
during an experience of seven years. 

YEA 


PUEBLO sitesin Broaea ke. 
29,840. It has the only steel works west of the Mis- 
souri River (emplo Sry! men), three of the 
smelters in world (emplo 
scores 


800 men), 
us man uu ind 
tries. Monthly pay roll to laborers, $700, 
correspond- 








HAS DOUBLED in 
ulation in TWO 





water, as Chi: H 
MILES FARTHER 
country, which 

rate of nt ly TEN THOU. 
ay wonderful insures & 


mat- 
wish to invest tell us how m 


and 
we will full with etc. 
re LOVETT & OO. Duluth. Minn. 





The grandest sight in the 
west is the growth of cities and 
country. See the houses go 
up and the sod turned under! 

Borrowed money does it 
And, what is grander yet, the 
money is safe—so far as proper 
lenders had the disposal of it. 

You will understand it all if 
you read our primer ; sent free. 


Tue Kansas City Investment CoMPANY, 
Kansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth. New Hampshire. 
Hartford, Connecticut. 


Office John Jeffries & Sons. Boston 


HY loan m at 5 cent. when you 
W “can got 7 or © with equal socurity and 








no ta: to ? For particulars write t0 
Azvanp H. ~ fe, Pr Chamber of Com, 
merce en. Utah, 








aa - Trews eat &4A Ft er Um.” 
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FINANCIAL. 


HELENA, 


MONTANA, 


AS A PLACE TO INVEST MONEY. 











The enormous amount of funds invested by thc 
citizens of Helena in mining enterprises induced b; 
the abnormally large profits arising therefrom 
leaves open for Eastern capital exceptional oppor 
tunities in real estate and building investments 
which, while absolutely safe, yield incomes ranging 
from fifteen to fifty per cent. annually. Real Estat¢ 
is constantly on the advance in value as the result 
of an out ut of wealth unequalled in the history oi 

world. 
eastern incomes based upon 5 and 6 per cent. in 
vestments may be largely a ented without risk 
by anifting the principal to a locality offering wide: 
opportunities. 
A visit to Helena will demonstrate the truth of thi: 
statement and convert the most incredulous. 


For full information, address, 
L. G. PHELPS, Sec’y Citizens Committee, 
Helena, Montana 





Wm. M. Bushnell, Pres. A. R. Bushnell, Sec. and Treas. 


The Standard Investment Co, 


ofr ST. PAUL, MINN. 
(Pormerly Bushnell & Bushnell.) | 
Hoes L. Russeut, Eastern Manager, Hartford, Coun, 
CAPITAL, $500,000. 
Loans. Interest at 6, 7, . 
ae = on hand for “3% bar A i 
accrued interest. Send for our detailed 
descriptions of loans. 
«ge 8T. PAUL REAL ESTATE HANDLED. 44 











DENV ER 
Guaranteed Loans net 8%. 


Best Real Estate Investments. 
Inside Property only. References, 
maps, etc., freely sent. 
— VAN LAW & GALLUP —— 


DENVER-COLORADO. 


8% aot peer yon 





Information references 
freely given by 


D F. CARMICHAEL, Denver, Col 








SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 








Want advertisements of forty words or less 
will be published under .ths heading, for 
subscribers only, at 50 cents a week. Two 
cents a week ts charged for each word in 
excess of forty. 


.F. DE G. ENGLISH, M.A. OXON., 
ae Coll. Organists (Organist St. Edward's 
School, Oxford). desires an appointment as 
Organist and Choirmaster; good organ and musi- 
cal service required ; highest musical references 
given. Address Godalming, Surrey, En d. 





RENT.—Cranford. New Jersev. Forty-five 

30 Dae from New York; five minutes depot. 

House 12 ruvms, all improvements, verfect drain- 

age, stable, cowhouse. etc. One and a half acres; 

fruit, garden. and shad. Climate recommended. 
Address Fred J. Ely, 72 Broadway, Room 25, 





FOR RENT.—At Watch Hill, Rhode Island, a 
very desirable and centrally Jorated cottage. con- 
veniently arranged and completely furnished. 
Will rent for the comirg summer onthe most 
favorable terms For further information in- 
quire of Mrs. E, K. Hunt. Hartford, Conn. 





FOR SA LE—Farm of sixty acres in Suffield, Conn. 
Large houss and baros. Beautiful location, mid- 
way between Hartford and Sprirefisld. Ten 
minutes’ walk from station on New York & New 
Haven road. Terms moderate. Address Mrs. 
8. K. Woodworth, Enfield, Conn. 





FOR SALE—Near Klinger Lake, 8t. Joseph 
Sone. Mich., a ete am of oo acres. 
ix acres os, apples, plums. 
house of Sight rooms. Good benk-barn; living 
water on place; good well; pleasant situation. 
Address Mrs. H. C. Curtis, as above. 





AN AMERICAN MAN, accustomed to the care 
_—— ~ —_ ——, a =: oa s yiace 
where a steady character an r relia y 
are what is required. Address No. 8,720, Chris- 
tian Union 0 





WANTED-—A position as managi 


For Women 


Who suffer from nervous and physical debil- 
ity great help is found in taking Ayer’s Sar- 
saparilla. It produces the rapid effect of a 
stimulant, without the injurious reaction 
that follows the use of stimulants. The re- 
sult of taking this medicine is a permanent 
increase of strength and vigor, both of mind 
and body. 

“ T find Ayer’s Sarsaparilla just what I have 
needed for along time. I have tried different 
medicines or tonics, but never found a cure 
until I used this. My trouble has been a low 
state of the blood, causing faint turns.”— 
Lena O’Connor, 121 Vernon st., Boston, Mass. 

“T have been a victim for the past two 
years of general weakness with turns of 
fainting. Have tried various remedies, but 
with little relief till I used Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
rilla. Some six months since I began to use 
this remedy, and am greatly benefited.” — 
— Miss K. E. White, Somerville, Mass. 

“This is to certify that I have been using 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla for some time, and it has 
done me a world of good. It has cured my 
headache, cleared my blood, and helped me 
in every way, and I am determined to use it 
it so long as I need such a medicine.” — 
Mrs. Taff, 152 First street, Lowell, Mass. 


j 2 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
' PREPARED BY ‘ s 
Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by Druggists. $1, six $5. Worth $5a bottle. 





rrr on 


_ SCOTT'S. 
EMULSION 


Of Pure Cod 
Liver Oil and 


HYPOPHOSPHITES 


of Lime and 
Soda 


} 1s endorsed and prescribed by leading 

physicians because both the Cod Liver Oil 
and Hypophosphites are the recognized 
agents in the cure of Consumption. it is 
as palatable as milk, 


5 is a perfect 
Scott’s Emulsion tmcwzion 7 
is a won Flesh Producer. It is the 
Best y tor CONSUMPTION, 
Scrofula, Bronchitis, Wasting Dis- 
eases, ic Coughs and Colds. 
Ask for Scott’s Emulsion and take no other. 


nn een | 
KIRK’S ASTHMA REMEDY. 


PERSONS oa eae wove Inf 
Asth Catarr n ever, Infliu- 
“coma, Whooping Coach or Bronchit is 
Cured. Immediate relief obtained by using 
KIRK’S ASTIMA REMEDY. 
Price $1.00, of Druggists or by Mail. 

Send for free Sample. Mention Paper. 
E. K. Kirk Mfg. Co., 94 Thompson Street, N.Y. 
EE TS 
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APU isto Seecints ie Gui 


sorbed, Cleanses the H H 
the Sores and — 


|CATARRH 


‘aste and Smell, Quickly 

Relieves Cold in Head and Headache. 
50 cents at Druggists or by mail. 
 ELY BROS., 56 Warren St., N. Y. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


New Yor, New York. 
COREEMEREORI'sS 
TEACHERS’ AGENOY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 


1855. 
3 East lérn Sraeer, N. Y. 











in ,% +, 
in a private family in New York City or vicinity, 
ddress, by letter. Mrs. M. C., care of Mra. 
Baker, 270 West 123d Street, New York. 





WANTED.—Board for an invalid lady ina plain, 
quiet family, in or near Brooklyn. Particulars on 
application. Will pay'five dollars per week. Ad- 
dress M. F., 841 Jefferson Av., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





WANTED: GOLD DOLLARS. —Fifteen per 
cent premium paid. Enormous pricesgiven for 
various dates of silver dollars, half-dollars, quar- 
ter-dollars, dimes, half-dimes, three-cant pieces, 

New edition cat- 

alogue, giving full particulars and ey! prices 

paid..sent pornpand to any adress. Price 1” cents 
nee or silver. L.G. Gruad, Philadelphia, 

‘a. 


coppr cents and half-cents. 





WANTED.—A consecrated, ng, unmarried 
Protestant carpenter, Ame! preferred, at 
seoeh torn Wased SGP e as ead oll Sounle 

78. agas a month. all fo 
Address ** Director,’’ Box 17, Station D. 








Massacuusetts, Cambridge. 
ss CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL (for 
girls), Application should be made to 
Mr, Artur Gruman, Director. 





New Yort, New York. 
mon THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


A course of jectures on ** The Ely Foundation ” 
will be delivered in Adams Chapel, No 700 Park 
Avenue, by the Rev Frank F. Kilinwood D D., on 
the evenings of Tuesday and Thursoay of each week 
during the month of February, at eight o’citock 

Subject: “The Conflict of Christianity with the 
Great Non-Christian Religions of the World.” 





Ituiso1s, Elmhurst. 

EACHERS WANTED! For good 
in Colleges, Seminaries, Private 
y Schools, Hundreds of teachers 
have been located by us the last four years. Send for 
manual, Address C. J, ALBERT, er, m 











THE EGYPT EXPLORATION 
FUND. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

The President and Committee of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund, believing that 
they will thereby perform a work wel- 
come to all students of history, to all 
lovers of antiquity, to artists, archzwolo- 
gists, travelers, and the world at large, 
have decided to commence an exhaustive 
Archeological Survey of Egypt. For this 
purpose, the services of two gentlemen 
have been engaged—the one, Mr. George 
Fraser, a skilled civil engineer and prac- 
tical explorer; the other, Mr. Percy E. 
Newberry, a specially trained student, 
who has qualified himself by a careful 
study of ali the printed and MS. mate- 
rials bearing upon the subject, and who is 
also a good photographer. 

Acting with the approval and support 
of the Director of the Ghizeh Museum, 
Mr. Fraser and Mr. Newberry have be- 
gun work this month (December) in the 
southern part of the province of Minieh, 
in the Mudiriyeh of Minieh, Upper Egypt; 
a district peculiarly rich in sepulchral 
monuments of the XIIth Dynasty, in- 
cluding the recently mutilated tombs of 
Berscheh and Beni-Hasan, and the cele- 
brated Speos Artemidos. It is hoped 
that Mr. Fraser and Mr. Newberry may 
complete their survey of this district dur- 
ing their first and second seasons ; and 
that by the close of their second cam- 
paign they will have measured and 
planned the monuments, copied and pho- 
tographed the inscriptions, sculptures, 
and wall-paintings, and taken note of all 
the depredations which have recently 
been committed, to the grief and indig- 
nation of Europe. Thus an exact record 
will for the first time be made of the ex- 
isting antiquities belonging to at least 
one section of the map of Egypt, and an 
authoritative standard of reference will 
be obtained wherewith to collate and 
correct such errors as have inevitably 
crept into inscriptions copied and pub- 
lished at an earlier period, when photog- 
raphy was not employed. : 

A Special Fund having been opened 
for the support of the Archzologi- 
cal Survey, donations and subscriptions 
for this purpose are earnestly solicited. 
Various sums, amounting in all to 
£125 13s., have already been received 
from friends interested in the pro- 
ject. Also, Mr. H. Villiers Stuart, in 
confirmation of an offer made by himself 
in the columns of the “ Times ” on Tues- 
day, October 7, promises to give £50 
towards the expenses of the work, pro- 
vided that forty-nine other well-wishers 
will do the same. In consideration of the 
great length of time which it inevitably 
takes to procure so large a number of 
guarantees, it would greatly aid the prog- 
ress of the undertaking if each guar- 
antor would give an initiatory installment 
of £10. 

Subscriptions in aid of the Survey 


|| Fund will be gratefully received by the 


Honorary Secretary, Miss Amelia B. Ed- 
wards, The Larches, Westbury-on-Trym,,. 
Bristol ; by the Secretary, Hellier Gos- 
selin, Esq., Office of the Egypt Explora- 
tion Fund, 17 Oxford Mansion, Oxford 
Cireus, London, W.; by the Rev. W.C. 
Winslow, D.D., LL.D., ete., Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Fund, 525 Beacon Street, 


|| Boston, U. S. America ; and by the local 


Honorary Secretaries of the Society in 
Great Britain, the Colonies, and the 
United States of America. 

AMELIA B. Epwarps, 
Vice-President and Honorary Secretary. 








CON— OR DE—. 


. Criticism is a valuable force in the 
world, but it makes a great difference in 
its value whether it is constructive or 
destructive. For instance, there is no 
doubt that the searching and vigorous 
constructive criticism which the Chris- 
tian Church has received almost contin- 
uously for 1,800 years has been of great 
benefit both to it and to humanity. But 
of how little use to anybody in the world 
is the destructive criticism which is 
heaped upon Christianity from men of 
even good intentions, is graphically illus- 
trated by the following story told by a 





Washington newspaper, whose name has 


been lost in the long journey which the 
clipping has made : 


One terribly snowy, sleety day in 
Washington the late Washington McLean 
was sitting in the Riggs House reading- 
room a out upon the dreary scene 
upon Pennsylvania Avenue. Presently in 
came Colonel Ingersoll, the great ag- 
nostic. As he entered the apartment. he 
held out his hand, saying: “ Hello, 
McLean, how do you do?” 

_Mr. McLean took his hand, and as he 
did so, said: “Ingersoll, I wish you 
could have been here a little while ago. 
I saw a scene out there that made me 
wish I was twenty years younger. A 
poor, old, crippled soldier was limping 
across the avenue, when a young, lusty 
fellow ran by him, and as he did so, 
kicked the crutch from under him and 
tumbled him down into the slush.” 

“The villain !” said Ingersoll ; “he 
should have been sent to the peniten- 
tiary.” 

“ Do you really think so?” said Mc- 
Lean. 

“Why, certainly,” replied the Colonel ; 
“ what else could I think ?” 

“And yet, Ingersoll,” said McLean, 
“that is what you are doing every week 
in the year. Here are poor, old, infirm 
Christians, with nothing to aid or sup- 
port them but their belief in religion ; 
nothing to keep them out of the mire of 
despair but faith ; and yet you go about 
kicking the crutch from under them 
worse than ever this fictitious fellow did 
to this fictitious soldier.” 








A FEW “ BRITICISMS.” 


The use of the adverb “directly” 
for the conjunction “as soon as” is dis- 
tinetly a Briticism, says Eugene Field in 
the Chicago “ News,” but it is not slang. 
On the contrary, “knocked up” for 
“weary” or “tired out,” and * seedy ” 
for “ailing ”—these are fair examples of 
British slang—not of the thieves’ slang, 
but of the slang that obtains in polite 
circles throughout the United Kingdom. 
Certain English words which the British 
use are much more desirable than the 
corresponding words used generally in 
this country. For example: The word 
“lift” is better than the word “eleva- 
tor,” for the reason that “lift” is Eog- 
lish and “elevator” is Latin. On the 
other hand, our British cousins rarely 
“ begin ;” they “commence.” They sel- 
dom “end;” they “ fioish ”—that is, they 
say they do, but they don’t, for to say that 
a thing is finished is equivalent to saying 
that it is finally elaborated and polished 
to the degree of which the creator is pos- 
sible. Very little in humanlife is finished. 
A poet named Gray once wrote an elegy, 
and he ended it, say, within two years 
after he began it; but he required the 
considerable space of thirty years to 
finish it. Our Bible is a notable specimen 
of pure and beautiful English. The 
translators thereof comprehended the far- 
reaching meaning of that misused word 
“finish.” With reverential propriety 
they put that word into the mouth of the 
God-man, and we are told that, lifted 
upon the tree on Calvary, Christ cried 
out, “ It is finished,” and bowed his head 
and gave up the ghost, thus ending a life 
actually finished in every respect—in its 
manly endeavor, its strength, its purity, 
its tenderness, its sweetness, its charity. 








Says a correspondent of “The Chris- 
tian Intelligencer :” “ From my ‘ Web- 
ster’ of ’64 I learn the word telegram 
originated in a letter to ‘The Albany 
Evening Journal,’ and, being formed on 
correct principles, it was at once adopted 
asa substitute for telegraphic dispatch. 
For a long time it has seemed to me de- 
sirable that we should have a convenient 
term to denote a message sent by tele- 
phone ; and I beg leave to propose the 
word telephem. If you approve the sug- 
gestion, will you recommend it to your 
brethren of the press ?” 








The Annual Statement of the Live 

& London & Globe Insurance cet a 
their United States Branch, which is pub- 
lished in another column, shows their total 
assets to be $7,459,995.14, of which $3,006,- 
133.81 is the large surplus of the Compaay. 
Besides the gilt-edged investments of the 
Company in real estate, United States Gov- 
ernment, State, and City Bonds, there is the 
large amount of $2,241,350 loans on bond and 
mortgage, all on improved city property. 


oss 
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STATEMENT UNITED STATES BRANCH, JAN. 1, 1891. 








ASSETS. LIABILITIES. 

eh mmiahe, .ccescsccnctespenaccasade @1,524.500 O09 | Unearned premiums................ $3,376,318 58 
Loans on bond and mortgage...... 2,241,350 00 
a apt Fey <i ha 1.894.400 00 | UPdiusted losses.........+--.-0--.. 456,302 88 
Btate and city bonds...........-.++- 323,375 90 | Perpetual policy liability........... 335,137 23 
Cash in banks.........--.-- + ana 663,938 42 | ail other liabilities .......:......+ 286,102 64 
a rian 812.431 72|Surplus, - - $3,006,133 81 

$7,459,995 14 $7,459,995 14 








DIRECTORS IN NEW YORE: 
CHARLES H. MARSHALL, Chairman. 
JOHN A. STEWART, JOHN CROSBY BROWK, J. E. PULSFORD, EDHUND D. RANDOLPH. 


Henry W. Eaton, Resident Manager; Geo. W. Hoyt, Deputy Manager. 


IN CLUB WITH THE CHRIS- 
TIAN UNION, $4.00. 











Gardening 


ANAASSASNS SASS ASAAAS 


LOT OF DELIGHTFUL AND 
PRACTICAL ARTICLES and 
pleasing illustrations—aLt on WIN- 
DOW GARDENING—make up the 
16-page Supplement presented with 
the December issue of The Ameri- 
can Garden. The number also 
contains an illustrated Christmas gardening story, “ The Christmas Rose,” by Charles 
Barnard ; and a varied assortment of generously illustrated papers on gardening 
topics. 

The American Garden is an illustrated magazine for all who love na- 
ture, flowers, fruits, and gardens. Of many new features in 1891, we name a few : 
JAPANESE EDIBLE PLANTS. By Prof. ©. 0. Gzorezson, for three years in the Imperial College at 

Tokio. The most important contribution ever made to our knowledge of Japanese horticulture. 
TOWN AND VILLAGE GARDENS. What to grow and how to grow it. Illustrated. 

LAWN PLANTING AND FLOWER CULTURE ON SMALL PLACES. Wlustrated. 

FRUITS AND PLANTS FOR THE COLD NORTH. Miustrated. 

NOTES FROM A WOMAN'S GARDEN. Bright, truthful, and useful. Mlustrated. 

GARDENING FOR WOMEN AND THE HOME. Indoors and Outd Illustrated. 

NEW AND INTERESTING FLOWERS AND PLANTS in Kew and other parts of Europe. Illustrated. 
GREENHOUSE HEATING AND CONSTRUCTION. MWiustrated. 

GREENHOUSE PLANTS AND MANAGEMENT. Miustrated. 

FRUITS AND VEGETABLES UNDER GLASS. Wlustrated. 

NEW VARIETIES IN FLOWERS, FRUITS, AND VEGETABLES. Whustrated. 
HORTICULTURE UPON THE PACIFIC SLOPE. Whustrated. 

LANDSCAPE GARDENING, in wany features, will be prominent for 1891. Illustrated. 
HORTICULTURE 1N THE SOUTH. Iustrated. 

RAR ORCHIDS AND TROPICAL PLANTS. Ilustrated. 

NOTES FROM A GARDEN HERBARIUM. Making plain the confused botany of cultivated plants. 


Terms to Subscribers: One Year, $2.00; Six Months, $1.00; Three Months, 50 cts. 
B@> On trial Three Months, including December tssue, for introduction only, Twenty-five Cents. 


IN CLUB with THE CHRISTIAN UNION, ONE YEAR, $4.00. 











THE RURAL PUBLISHING CO., Times Building, New York. 


LAWSON VALENTINE, President. 











A Feastof Good Things 


One Pound of Cleveland’s Baking Powder 
will make everything in the following list: 


20 tea biscuit, 


12 apple fritters, 
1 chocolate cake, 


6 crumpets, 


12 corn muffins, 
6 baked apple 


20 batter cakes, 1 suet pudding, dumplings, 

1 orange cake, 12 English muffins 1 fig cake, 

1 ice-cream cake, 1 strawberry 1 roli jelly cake, 
30 cookies, shortcake. 20 Scotch scones, 


1 coffee cake, 15 egg rolls, 1 pound cake, 


1 cocoanut cake, 1 Boston pudding, 15 waffles, 
1 loaf ginger bread, 1 chicken pie, or 1 lemon cream 
1 Minnehaha cake, Yankee potpie cake, and 


1 apple pudding, 1 spice cake, 12 crullers. 
8 snowballs, | Dutch apple 
1 cottage pudding, pudding, 

(Receipts for the above and over three hundred other choice receipts are 
in our cook book, which is mailed free to any lady sending two cent stamp, 
with name and address, to Cleveland Baking Powder Co., 81 & 83 Fulton 
Street, New York. Please mention this paper.) 


Cleveland’s Baking Powder 


Most economical and absolutely the best. 


INDIA AND CHINA SILKS) «ALoemnobd, 
peneereerrerten (wt hls Ks Co 


























22 inches Wide, 45c. per yard. 
James McCreery & C0.,) CREPE DE cHiNE, 
CHEVIOTS, HOMESPUNS, 
gaan gen ae Sent b: t by mail on receipt of 
Striped and Brocaded Grenadines, 
Gr the agmes and addrestee of 10 indice interested 
i free. 
NAE 
EXTRACT OF BEEF N ES 


Silks, 23 and 27 inches wide, in 100 
new and choice designs, at 50c., 65c., 
and 75c. per yard. 
Also a full assortment of Plain India SI ' y, IX S,. 
ses ose. BALL AND DINNER DRESS FABRICS 
And exceptional value in complete Veloutines, Satins, 
lines of Black and Colored Surahs EMBROIDERED MOUSSELINE DE SOLE, 
Broadway and 11th St., | Plain and Brocaded Veloutine, 
New York. WHITE s® COLORED BROCADES «© SATINS. 
K ASTE ANGORA AND CAMEL’S HAIR CLOTHS, 
EM 1) ET | \ Checks, Stripes, and Mixtures in 
& Natural Wools. 
cents; 100 crazy ee ix, Wea a 
2 "7 a - — pb te be it) ~- 
THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG 
EMBROIDERED ROBES 
in Att Needlework we pant Rg oe ke Four-in. | FOR STREET AND EVENING WEAR 
Hand Neck Tie. 
Lipbig COMPANY'S <s%=y © 1906 
INCOMPARABLE IN FLAVOR. 
Use it for Beef Tea, Soups, Sauces (Game, PIANOS. 
Fish, &c.), Jal or Meat Jelly. UNEQUALED IN 
of ee Pane of Extract of Beat canal to torey pounds | Tone, ¢, Touch, Workmanship. .and Durability. 
x.¥> lds Fifth Ave.: Wacbingtou sit Market Bpsce. 


Silks, in all the newest tints: 
from 50c. to 85c. per yard. 

Grenadines, Gazes, 

Stripe, Plaid, and Mixed Suitings, 
half price ; one ounce ina box. All 

WOOL CREPONS, 

SPo0r SILK CO. ore Broadway, New York, 
NEW YORK. 

J. von Liebig, as shown above, in blue. 














HEALTH BETTER THAN WEALTH. 
Sy luable information oper to all wearers of Artif 
c ‘eeth u rece 

DUNY,.331 Loniegten Ave., cor. 39th , New York. 














